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REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


The most marked feature of financial devel- 

opments during the month of 
’ February in their public aspects 
has been the progressive withdrawal of the 
Treasury Department from the domestic credit 
market. Total receipts of the month, exclu- 
sive of transactions in the public debt, aggre- 
gated $229,527,341, of which amount $49,- 
276,050 represents receipts on account of in- 
come and profits taxes, while expenditures on 
the same basis aggregated $295,457,434, leav- 
ing a net current deficit for the month of 
$65,930,093. 

Comparative statements of the public debt 
on August 30, 1919, when the debt reached its 
peak, and February 29, 1920, on the basis, of 
daily Treasury statements, show a decrease, 
principally from salvage and taxes, in the 
floating debt of about $900,000,000 and in the 
total debt of about $1,192,000,000 in the last 
six months. 

The last issue of the Treasury’s loan certifi- 
cates of indebtedness matured on February 16 
and was accordingly redeemed. The retire- 
ment of these certificates left the Treasury with 
no floating debt represented by outstanding 
short-term certificates requiring to be refunded. 
Tax certificates, anticipating income and excess 
profits returns to the extent of $2,935,949,500, 
are still outstanding, about $850,000,000 of 
these issues falling due on March 15. The 
remaining certificates, however, mature on 
installment dates for the payment of income 
and profits taxes, and the amounts of sthe 
various maturities in no instance exceed the 
estimated amounts of the taxes payable on 
the installment dates. The tax installments 
which have thus been anticipated and which 
are due during the calendar year 1920 are 
payable in respect to the income and profits of 
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the calendar year 1919, and consequently 
would not be adversely affected should any 
recession of business take place during the year 
1920. Secretary of the Treasury Houston, in 
commenting upon this situation, noted in a 
statement issued on February 3 that ‘‘although 
the Treasury will of course be obliged to borrow 
from time to time to meet the current deficit 
[which in February amounted to less than 
$66,000,000], the fact that the Treasury has 
no uncovered maturities is of immense im- 
portance.”’ 

The reason why the Treasury’s position with 
reference to the certificate situ- 
ation is of so much importance 
from the credit standpoint is 
found in the fact that so long as large volumes 
of certificates were maturing on dates when it 
could meet them only by fresh borrowing, the 
department might at any time have found - 
difficulty in refunding. In such circumstances, 
it was of course unavoidable that discount rates 
should be largely controlled by rates estab- 
lished primarily with a view to public borrow- 
ing. Secretary Houston, in this connection, 
points out that as a result of the conditions thus 
referred to ‘‘it was consequently impossible for 
the Federal Reserve Board to exert any effec- 
tive control over credit.” A similar situation 
was recently described in the address by the 
Right Hon. R. McKenna before the share- 
holders of the London City and Midland Bank. 
In discussing the relationship between the 
Government and the banking system, Mr. 
McKenna then said: 

“The Government has been a heavy bor- 
rower, and still may be, whatever the bank 
rate. Raising the rate depreciates all existing 
Government securities, which makes it difficult 
to borrow from the public. As a result the 
Government is driven to the Bank of England. 


We know the consequences; the total of 
deposits and bank cash is increased, prices 
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fe up, and the currency is further inflated. 
he purpose of raising the bank rate is to 
prevent borrowing by making it too expensive, 
and by this means to restrict deposits and the 
issue of currency; but when the borrower is a 
Government which may have to borrow, no 
matter what the price, and which has the 
power to compel the Bank of England to lend, 
raising the rate not merely fails to achieve-its 
intended purpose, but actually operates in 
the opposite way. Until the Government has 
pre to borrow, the bank rate can not have 
It must be observed, more- 
over, that these considerations apply with 
equal force when the borrowing by the Govern- 
ment from the Bank of England is not to raise 
new money, but to pay off maturing debt held 
by the public or the banks, and not renewed 
by them.” 


What has happened in the United States 
with reference to bank rates and the control 
of credit as noted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury is thus parallel to the situation which 
has existed in Great Britain. The improve- 
ment which has taken place in our own finances 
opens the way to a more effective use of the 
rediscount rate as a means of credit regulation. 

From the standpoint of the general investing 
public, the fact that the Treasury of the United 
States is no longer in the position of a borrower 
is of importance for the general welfare of the 
country but incidentally, as well, to the hold- 
ers of Liberty bonds and Victory notes, since 
the danger of the Treasury’s being obliged to 
borrow large sums to meet maturing certifi- 
cates upon disadvantageous terms has been 
eliminated. The position of the Treasury to- 
day and the future of the market for the out- 
standing issues of Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes is very bright. The whole color of the 
picture would, of course, be changed if Con- 
gress should embark upon new expenditures on 
a large scale. The problem to-day is that of 
giving the people time and will to save capital 
sufficient to enable them to absorb that part 
of the war issues which is still owned or loaned 
upon by banks as well as the securities which 
are being pressed upon our markets from for- 
eign sources in consequence of the extreme de- 
pression in European exchanges. 





The public credit situation in foreign coun- 
tries has not shown the same 
Po ng _ improvement which has been 
noted in the United States. 
While some progress has been made in the 
direction of restoring budgetary equilibrium’ 
in certain of the belligerent countries, and 
while there has been a distinct improvement in 
the production and exportation of staples, the 
gradual withdrawal of the credit which has been 
extended by the United States in such large 
measure places upon the European countries in 
an increasing degree the responsibility for the 
readjustment of their own affairs. European 
Governments have maintained, since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, embargoes upon the export 
of gold. The rectification of the exchanges 
now adverse to Europe lies primarily in the 
hands of European Governments. The normal 
method of meeting an adverse international 
balance is to ship gold. A refusal to ship gold 
prévents the rectification or stabilization of an 
adverse exchange. The need of gold embar- 
goes for these countries lies in the expanded 
currency and credit structure of Europe. Re- 
lief would be found in disarmament, resump- 
tion of industrial life and activity, the imposi- 
tion of adequate taxes, and the issue of ade- 
quate domestic loans. It is probably not gen- 
erally realized that during the past year in va- 
rious ways the Government of the United 
States has made available to European coun- 
tries something like $4,000,000,000, or since the 
armistice considerably more than that. The 
amounts thus extended have been officially 
computed as follows: 


Direct advances...............-.---- $2, 380, 891, 179. 65 
Funds made available to those Gov- 
ernments through the purchase of 
their currencies to cover our ex- 
pendituresin Europe............... 
Army and other governmental sup- 
plies sold on credit (approximately). 
Relief (approximately)............... 
Unpaid accrued interest up to Jan. 1, 
1920, on allied government obliga- 


736, 481, 586. 76 
685, 000, 000. 00 
100, 000, 000. 00 


324, 211, 922. 00 
4, 226, 584, 688. 41 
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Secretary Glass, in commenting upon the 
condition abroad in a statement made public 
on January 28 as a letter addressed to Homer 
L. Ferguson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, says with reference 
to the policy of our own Government that— 

“Tt can not undertake to finance the re- 
quirements of Europe because it can not shape 
the fiscal policies of the Governments of 
Europe. The Government of the United States 
can not tax the American people to meet the 
deficiencies arising from the failure of the Gov- 
ernments of Europe to balance their budgets, 
nor can the Government of the United States 
tax the American people to subsidize the busi- 
ness of our exporters. It can not do so b 
direct measures of taxation nor can it loo 
with composure upon the manufacture of bank 
credit to finance our exports when the require- 
ments of Europe are for working capital rather 
than for bank credit.”’ 

The position of the Treasury Department 
under Secretary Houston, as has already been 
made plain, is identical with that adopted by 
Mr. Glass. It is further of much interest to 
note that following closely upon the latest an- 
nouncements of the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, expressions have 
been made public by British authorities, both 
in the United States and in London, to the 
effect that British governmental policy is 
opposed to obtaining further loans in the 
United States and is favorable to the restora- 
tion of a normal balance of trade as rapidly as 
conditions will allow. 

These views as to the further increase of 
governmental international in- 
debtedness for the future in 
in no way alter the announced 
policy of the Government with respect to the 
two branches of credit extension to which 
assent has already been given—the proposed 
arrangement for funding the interest upon 
already existing debt and the extension of 
direct relief to the peoples of Europe who are 
in a condition of want or destitution. With 
reference to the first phase of the problem, 
testimony was furnished by Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury Davis on Friday, February 13, 
before the committee of the House of Repre- 


Extension of re- 
lief. 





sentatives which has had under advisement a 
bill to provide for definitely funding the in- 
terest obligations of the European countries. 
The plan before the committee contemplates 
the issuance of further bonds to represent the 
recurring interest payments, such bonds to be 
accepted in lieu of the interest for a period of 
three years, and further a release of the for- 
eign countries from the interest upon the bonds 
thus given in lieu of interest settlements for 
a period of years. This is in line with the 
program developed by Secretary Glass in dis- 
cussion with the representatives of foreign 
nations during the summer, and by him brought 
to the committee of Congress at the opening of 
the present session, as indicated in his annual 
report in which he said that— 

“The Treasury is considering with repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the Allies 
the funding of the demand obligations which 
the United States holds into long-time obliga- 


tions and at the same time the funding pace | 
the reconstruction period or, say, for a perio 


of two or three years, of the interest on the . 


obligations of foreign Governments acquired by 
the United States under the Liberty loan acts.”’ 
The progress of the second phase of the plan 
suggested by the Treasury Department for the 
relief of European nations—the appropriation 
of a sum of $150,000,000 for the actual furnish- 
ing of necessities—has been slow. A bill to 
authorize the use of funds for this purpose is 
still under advisement, but the expectation is, 
however, that definite action on this side of 
the relief proposal will be obtained in the near 
future—action which would result in rendering 
it possible to carry out the suggestions made 
by Mr. Herbert Hoover in the statement made 
public by him on January 6, in which he 
formulated the problem as that of helping out 
with the bread supply of about 5 per cent of 
the population of Europe through the shipment 
of foodstuffs and other necessities to the dis- 
tressed districts. | 
The carrying out of the program for dealing 
with the European situation 
a—e of ex- thus outlined necessarily in- 
ge. ‘ 
volves some suffering. Not the 
least difficult element in the change of attitude 
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which is necessitated by the new point of view 
is of a psychological nature. As Mr. Hoover 
has expressed it, ‘‘ the world needs to get away 
from the notion of governmental help, both in- 
ternally and externally, and get back to work 
and business.” It has not, however, been able 
to accomplish this desirable object thus far, 
and it is the recognition that such a transition 
must be made at an early date which has brought 
about renewed demoralization of exchange 
conditions during the past few weeks. The de- 
cline in exchanges, upon which comment has 
already been offered in the December and 
January issues of the BULLETIN, has continued 
during the month of February, demand sterling 
having reached a record low point of "$3.18 
early in the month, while other European ex- 
changes were, relatively speaking, even weaker. 
The following tabular statement of exchange 
conditions continues that already furnished in 
previous issues of the BULLETIN and indicates 
the extreme disorganization which set in early 
in the month, as a result of lack of further 
credit to finance exports of goods and recog- 
nition on the part of the public that even 
present obligations incurred by European 
debtors in ordinary trade would not be easy to 


provide for. 
Foreign exchange rates. 


























Feb. 7. Feb. 14 

High, Low. | High. | Low 
RRR: eet 3.494 3.19| 3.43 3 
SED iS cde hbind och bGbis «hand 13. 44 15.15 13.92 14.55 
SS 16.08 19.72 | 17.62 18.77 
GET) RUS ee een TRE 7.95 17.00 17.60 17.45 
Ni ons abaagcasncanq 43.123 43.00 43.25 43.124 
Hongkong ............-....-. 50 97.00 | 106.25 102. 00 
China (Shanghai)............ 163.00 161.00 | 167.00 159.00 
“eet RET Tete Aes trae 48.75 48.00 | 48.62} 48. 
a a — = —= l 

Feb. 21 Feb. 28 

High. Low | High. Low. 
ue | 
REESE ER ees te pF 3. 47: 3.354 | 3.414 | 3.354 
NR lala amg 13. 14.38 | 14.12 14.34 
nn. eT Re ee ee 17. 65 18.30 | 18.14 18.38 
Ec Seas ck beep 17. 52 17.20 17. 40 17.30 
I Se Bip oes 5. dears 43.25 43.125 | 43.75 | 43.50 
CRORES 98. 50 97.00 | 97.00 96.00 
China (Shanghai)............ 149.00 147.00 | 147.00 143. 00 


_ th aia aie 48.125) 48.00 48.00 | 47.75 





The very great reduction in the buying 
power of the European currencies which has 
thus brought some of them almost to the vanish- 
ing point in international trade, marks being 
worth at their low point little more than a 
cent each, with Austrian crowns still lower, 
has been due not merely to the adverse balance 
of trade but to bad banking and currency con- 
ditions abroad. Were it the result solely of 
unfavorable trade balances it would have 
made itself manifest only in connection with 
international business. The foreign curren- 
cies would, in other words, have retained in 
large measure their original buying power at 
home. This, however, has not been the case, 
but there has been a continued depreciation of 
paper currency in most of the European 
countries as compared with gold from the 
domestic standpoint. The situation is well 
illustrated in the gold premium which has been 
found to exist in London. That premium re- 
duced to a basis of percentages may be stated 
as varying from 50 per cent on January 31 to 
43.9 per cent at the end of February. An- 
other way of testing the actual situation 
abroad is furnished by the course of prices in 
those countries. This price development may 
be illustrated for a few of the principal nations 
by a tabulation of index numbers as follows: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices. 








(1913= 100.) 
| nites | Benietn 
} ti e 
| om | de la Sta- may | tga 
| (Statist). tistique 2 
Générale). 
3h rat arr : 
1919 | 
arene errr S 224 348 328 
UGE. J assGbosns--cbiwesdwa | 220 340 323 
Na ctbs viecetuscsgurdhethstinecel 217 337 326 
MTD, i. w vinin} on ddd RE OMEIRACE KS «0's 217 332 
BE vceccnccscasvas seeiaceserneatt 229 325 337 
PI 655 655 66s ctehdsb von dks) Mb ER <6 | 285 329 355 
WA cbc vo ncuctoseeene att 243 349 359 
A Die Didays cub 665 ckeeed « eee 250 347 367 
ip Re: 2° 253 360 369 
iss 5 btdde a's. « - hdd 6 de o oh bel 264 382 387 
SN iia vicgaccdks cat <cereavey 272 405 435 
DeeBG is « 6ychicks5t2).- bes est 276 417 455 
| 
1920. } 
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From our own standpoint the arrival of a 
turn in the tide of trade be- 
tween this country and Europe 
has been indicated by the long 
expected decline in the movement of goods 
abroad. Figures reported by the Department 
of Commerce for our export trade, it is true, 
show for January an advance of $49,000,000 
over December. The real situation is not, how- 
ever, reflected in these gross figures for the 
period ending with January, but is, in the opin- 
ion of exporters and importers, undergoing a 
rapid change. In several important lines, such 
as meat products, the falling off is already 
authoritatively noted. The decline in ship- 
ments of merchandise thus indicated has had 
its direct effect in a reduced activity of, and 
demand for, ocean tonnage. This reduction in 
. activity has led to some curtailment in freight 
charges, while there has also been a beginning 
of transference of tonnage from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast and from the east and west 
Atlantic line to some of the routes between the 
United States and South America. Coupled 
with this change in export movements and 
tonnage conditions has been a certain conges- 
tion of goods in warehouse or storage, owners 
determining not to continue shipments abroad 
in view of the unfavorable quotations of foreign 
currency and the difficulty of financing the 
products which they had been in the habit of 
shipping. A natural consequence of this tend- 
ency to retain goods at home has been a cur- 
tailment of certain classes of prices. The 
reduction is thus far only sporadic, but unmis- 
takable symptoms of it have already been 
noted in various commodities. Such reduc- 
tions have been aided by the fear on the part 
of some that embargoes would be established 
in Great Britain and perhaps in other countries 
against the importation of American goods with 
a view to restricting the further growth of un- 
favorable exchange quotations. 
Quite as powerful as the influence of un- 
favorable exchange quotations, 
Reduction of ex-anq directly associated with the 
port credits. 
latter, has been the tendency of 
American banks and banking houses during the 
month of February to limit the accommodation 


Check to Amer- 
ican exports. 





which they had been lending in financing the 
movement of goods to other countries. In 
several different ways this growing disinclination 
on the part of the banks to become responsible 
for export conditions has been exhibited. Early 
in February various banks in New York and 
elsewhere indicated to customers an indisposi- 
tion to discount bills drawn in dollars and 
growing out of trade with Europe. Up to that 
time there had been a fairly responsive attitude 
on the part of American banks in taking on 
business which involved the carrying of ex- 
change risks by foreign banks, but with the 
decline of exchanges came an increasing recog- 
nition that foreign bankers might easily get 
into a position in which they would find it 
difficult or impossible to meet the obligations 
incurred by them, should our export movement 
continue heavy. This refusal to discount bills, 
even when stated in dollars, except in unusual 
circumstances, has naturally tended to curtail 
the support rendered by the banks in the foreign 
trade. A further step which has been mark- 
edly influential has been seen in the fact that 
business houses, which had been accumulating 
large balances abroad and which had been ac- 
commodated by American banks to the extent 
of a substantial proportion of the current ex- 
change value of such balances, have found it 
much more difficult to obtain accommodation 
upon this sort of security. Bankers have recog- 
nized that the continued large extensions of 
such a kind would inevitably result in a situa- 
tion in which the collateral might become inade- 
quate, while the borrower would be in no posi- 
tion either to take it up or to furnish additional 
protection. Finally, the attitude of the bank- 
ing community has been increasingly adverse 
to loans secured by products stored in foreign 
countries and awaiting sale. Immediately 
after the armistice there was a considerable ex- 
portation of goods on consignment account to 
various foreign points because of the belief that 
the great shortage of goods in Europe would 
create a profitable market for whatever we 
might be able to export and that those who 
could actually offer the goods when’ wanted 
would be able to control the trade. In view of 


the fact that Europe’s buying power was much 
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less vigorous than had been predicted by many 
it has been necessary to carry considerable 
quantities of these goods for periods of some 
length and they have been in many cases 
financed by American banks. A disposition 
to discontinue this type of financing necessarily 
tends not only to bring about the sale of these 
goods abroad and hence to forestall further 
exportations from the United States but is also 
proving a very discouraging factor in connection 
with exportations from this country which 
might otherwise have occurred. 

An essential element in the rectification of 
these conditions will be found 
in the reform or modification of 
the foreign banking situation. 
There is thus far but too little reason to look 
forward to an immediate improvement. Re- 
serves at the Bank of England have shown 
some improvement, although it has been spo- 
radic and uncertain. The following figures illus- 
trate the gradual development of conditions 
in leading foreign countries, reserves being con- 
trasted with the amounts of deposits in cen- 
tral banks and total notes outstanding: 


Foreign bank- 
ing situation. 


Central bank deposits, total note circulation, and gold re- 
serves in Great Britain, France, and Italy. 


[In millions of dollars.) 






































| Great Britain. | Bank of France. Italy. 
End of month. | a " ig ig]. {8 
2] 8 1818) 8 lel 2] ois 
Ls] 3 S| 3 s| 5 |& 
| A Z a Zz em 1A a im 

1919. 

January........ 721 | 1,834 | 532 | 518 | 6,173 | 730 | 420 | 2,628 | 257 
February....... 706 | 1,874 | 536 | 521 | 6,314 | 745 | 434 | 2,613 | 256 
March..........| 717 | 1,955 | 549 | 592 | 6,441 | 748 | 414 | 2,684 | 256 
PS Ee 714 | 2,071 | 556 | 602 | 6,558 | 749 | 461 | 2,799 | 256 
DE echan sn dene 694 | 2,051 | 558 | 686 | 6,574 | 748 | 454 | 2,749 | 256 
pe Se 768 | 2,047 | 566 | 664 | 6,647 | 748 | 453 | 2,809 | 254 
_ . Saas. 654 | 2,035 | 569 | 575 | 6,760 | 751 | 424 | 2,925 | 254 
August......... 575 | 91,999 | 568 | 592 | 6,772 | 751 | 465 | 2,987 | 254 
September... . 569 | 92,009 | 568 | 554 | 6,907 | 750 | 484 | 3,157 | 254 
October. ....... 676 | 92,040 | 568 | 613 | 7,136 | 750 |.....).......).... 
November. ..... 585 | 92,057 | 567 | 608 | 7,223 | 749 |.....|.......].... 

December... ... 973 | 92,168 | 584 | 620 | 7,194 | 747 |.....)....... 

1920. 
JOnURTY ........ | 756 | 92,014 | 625 | 615 | 7,253 | 744 |.....)....... 





| Public and other deposits. 

? Currency and Bank of England notes. 

3 Including $138,695,000 held by the exchequer. 

‘ Includes Government and other deposits. 

5 Exclusive of gold held abroad. ; 

5 Includes deposits of the three banks of issue, viz: The Bank of Italy, 
the Bank of Naples, and the Bank of Sicily. 

7 Includes notes of the three banks of issue, and of the Treasury. 

8 Includes reserves of the three banks of issue, and of the Treasury. 

» Exclusive of Bank of England notes held by the exchequer as reserve 
against currency notes outstanding. 





Proposals put forward in France during the 
past few weeks for the increase of taxation in 
that country afford encouragement with refer- 
ence to the development of French economic 
policy in its application to banking, while those 
in process of development in Italy are still 
more positive. Coincident with the develop- 
ment of these proposals has been the reply by 
the authorities of the British exchequer to the 
international exchange memorial filed with it 
by influential men who presented the memorial 
to the British Government at the same time 
that it was handed to our own Treasury au- 
thorities. The policy of the exchequer as out- 
lined in this answer points strongly to the syste- 
matic pursuit of sound methods of finance, the 
continued assessment of taxation, and the re- 
duction of public indebtedness as rapidly as 
possible. The difficulties of the situation, how- 
ever, are great, and it will evidently be some - 
time before genuine improvement can be as- 
sured. Meanwhile, a disquieting factor in the 
situation is the steady increase of prices abroad, 
to which reference has already been made in 
another connection, and which seems to indi- 
cate the growth of inflation. 

One criterion of the progress of economic re- 
covery in foreign countries is 
seen in their relationships with 
one another. Of these perhaps 
the most available tests are furnished by the 
figures showing exporting power and exchange 
quotations. In the following brief comparison 
is presented data showing the capacity of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy to export, as tested 
by their aggregate shipments abroad. 

Exports of United Kingdom, France, and Italy during 1919. 
{In millions of dollars at gold parity. 


Progress of eco- 
nomic recovery. 











1919 Kingdom Pre. Italy. 
253 58 44 
253 56 | 51 
302 79 | 60 
350 68 | 59 
369 83 | 57 
372 92 | 79 
375 119 | 72 
ee 88 
400 134 110 
480 139 | 124 
523 ee 
we... otal 

















Notre.—Figures for United Kingdom include domestic and foreign 
roducts. age for France and Italy include domestic products only. 
igures for Italy include silver bullion. Money conversions are made at 

normal parity. 
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the variation of the pound sterling from normal 
in the French and Italian markets and of the 
franc and lira in the British market. 


Exchange rates on United Kingdom, France, and Italy. 























. London | London | Paris on | Italy on 
End of month.! on Paris.| onIta_ | ou. .| London. 
Francs Liras Francs Liras 
1919. per £. per £. per £. per £. 
Rs das iciucdessos steunce 25. 984 30. ait 25. 30. ait 
DUE coc ccccucccsanataes 25.98 30. 31 25. 97: 30.31 
Me cnak ts chins cheeaxes 27.40 37.00 27.6 33. 50 
MSS iver deic ce Cokswte esas 28. 22 34.75 28. 374 35. 20 
( SSS yt eee & | 29.85 39. 50 29. 40 37.95 
pO Os ee 29. 85 36. 80 29. 36. 87 
WU iis Ctiisdatencedsvecs dene $1.02 37. 65 31. 4 37. 
M5. aie nk sos aes 33. 87} 10.85 | 33.974 40.75 
I sis cscshauankwncdgte 35.45 | 41.10 34. 70 41.20 
eRe Oe eee 36. 224 43.374 36.05 43.074 
BN rt ae 9. 35 49.00 39.26 49.00 
eB La ie GREE S 10.05 49.124 40.024 49.374 
1920. 
Te i iE 46.25 54 75 16. 324 54.05 
POUTMNE TR. hin caknviepdnedenas 49 90 67.15 | 49.90 67.15 


' London quotations are cable averages for Thursday of last week of 
the month as quoted by the London Economist. Fore uotations on 
London are averages for date quoted by the Ecoromist for the last week 
of the month. Paris quotations are for checks, Italian sight. 

Cat February quotations furnished by Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
y- 


The one-sided character of our export trade 

Our one-sided is illustrated by the difference 
export trade. in the exchange situation grow- 
ing out of our relations to Europe on the one 
hand and our relations to the Orient and South 
America on the other. This difference in 
situation may best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing brief table furnishing a review of the posi- 
tion of selected countries during 1919, those 
which have a net export balance in our favor 
being indicated by the minus sign, while those 
which have shipped us more goods than we 
have sent them and with which our export 
balance is therefore unfavorable being indicated 
by the plus sign. 


United States trade balance, 1919. 


[In millions of dollars.) 


With European countries: 
Ce es bininnid 5 <us cWertdns a pleegas 


RNP E gotaS cd a nko ca eda ete oh ethene — 770 
SU eave IMR Hass. . 0s TEL — 384 
ner eer ey, 


With oriental countries: 


British East Indies. ..............-- ay eer + 241 
ey TT ee re + 43 
Re, o's 2a asicgictg csale emake Mean ae + 49 





With the showing as to merchandise there 
may also to advantage be compared the figures 
showing the movement of gold ‘which have 
been presented in a separate column: 


United States movement of gold, 1919. 


{In miilions of dollars.] 
European countries: 
United Kingdom and Canada............-..-- +40. 7 
WENN. ios a ee Boe ae aeeadsedaceendas tas — 4.1 
Oriental countries: 
Bete aie ss. a SS Se —34.3 
SOME i 6. dU. EMILIO wo chbas 08h. BIREE —94.1 
Cals és < dia « 25 sais Fae ose oldtad aera 2 —39. 1 
rig Divch ibe daebanane <oeud< saneee —30. 1 
South American countries: 
RNAs nosancaecedeyapanbopakauecisues —56.5 
Voneiemi2) 14. LA RRs: —11.7 
Maines sii 56h, 1 are. Batis dae. So — 5.9 


The latest returns covering the month of 
January seem to indicate a continuance of 
the tendencies thus exhibited by the com- 
plete figures for the year 1919. It is not 
to be expected that the volume of our gold 
exports should correspond to the trade balance 
between ourselves and any given country, 
even if the ‘“‘invisible balance”’ be left out of 
account. This invisible balance representing 
services, interest payments, and the like, is 
itself an important factor in the situation. 
The lack of correspondence in exports and 
imports is a frequent phenomenon in foreign 
exchange, and grows out of the fact that a 
third country may be in debt to the nation 
to which we are sending gold and may have 
drawn upon us under credits established here 
for the purpose of paying its debts through 
gold exportations. Conditions of this kind 
are especially likely to occur under present 
circumstances, due to the fact that the United 
States being practically the only free gold 
market in the world, many transfers and shifts 
of balances and cash are often made for the 
purpose of effecting international settlements, 
while the United States and its banks are 
employed as a base for these operations. A 
conspicuous example of the kind is seen in 
the rapid reduction of the balances carried 
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by foreign banks with American institutions. 
These balances had grown during the war to 
very large proportions, but since the armistice 
they have in many cases declined sharply, 
funds being used for the purpose of settlement 
of obligations and of purchasing commodities 
here, but partly also for the adjustment of 
obligations in other countries which had 
become pressing. There are thus factors 
growing out of the international situation 
to-day which are not solely due to the one- 
sided character of our balance of trade, 
although that affords the basis for it. The 
continuance of a condition in which we 
export substantially, even if not enormously, 
to Europe, but receive little from her, while 
we draw our imports from other countries, 
yet are not able to pay for them in goods, 
must necessarily lead to a continuous drain on 
our stock of accumulated gold. 

Tn an analysis of the gold situation recently 
issued by a New York banking institution, 
it is pointed out that ‘aside from the obvious 
geographical distribution of the countries 
[receiving gold from us]—all, except Spain, 
either in the Orient or in South America— 
it is clear at the first glance that all these 
nations are essentially providers of raw mate- 
rials for the remainder of the world. If we 
consider our trade balances with these coun- 
tries during 1919, so far as they have come to 
hand, we find that in most cases there was a 
considerable excess of imports into the United 
States over our exports to them.” 

It is also noted that ‘our net exports of 
silver during 1919, meanwhile, were unim- 
portant, save to four nations. In _ these 
cases the figures, in millions, were: British 
India, 109.2; China, 77.6; England, 15.6; 
Hongkong, 10.2.” 

Notwithstanding the restoration of more 
normal conditions in some lines 
of industry, there has been but 
little change in the banking out- 
look. The reserve percentages of the Federal 


Reserve 
centages. 


per- 





Reserve System as a whole have shown a dis- 


tinct tendency toward decrease. This is ex- 
hibited as follows: .« 

Bane, TR. SEAT PAE SPIO d. SIU NIT 44.8 
gem: 30... . is. glee med rt) aed. ctw ew. aes 44.5 
ee Oe ae ee ee ee ee eee eer 44.1 
Meese ure poss eliel A tatsa) eo api apeenng 43. 2 
Ss) Ser ap aeetapye te, Saree QT See eee mae 42.7 
eT | POs ST) AS Ls co Sekt be RRS 42.5 


This decrease is only partly due to continued 
maintenance of the demand for credit and must 
be partly ascribed to the continuous demand 
for gold for export. On this subject the Board 


in its annual report, issued on February 23, 
says: 

The combined reserves of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks 
on January 3, 1919, amounted to 51.3 per cent of their lia- 
bility for deposits and note issues. Due partly to the gold 
embargo, this percentage was well maintained during all 
the period of uncertainty which preceded the flotation of 
the Victory loan and for some time thereafter, for not until 
July 9, after the gold embargo had been removed, did the 
reserves fall even fractionally below 50 per cent. On Sepe 
tember 26 the reserves stood at 51 per cent, after which date 
they show a steady and continuous decline to 44.8 per cent 
on December 26. 

Although the period of war financing did not terminate 
with the year 1918 and the Federal Reserve System was 
consequently under the continued strain of war finance, 
that strain had to be met without the aid of war restrictions. 
The safeguards afforded by these restrictions were re- 
moved, for it was impracticable to continue them in time 
of peace. There is no longer an embargo on exports of 
gold nor any regulation or control of foreign exchange, 
with the trifling exceptions already noted; the controls 
set up over exports and imports, production and consump- 
tion, with a view of conserving the national resources and 
reducing waste, have practically disappeared. As aresult 
the problems of the Federal Reserve System'have been 
greatly increased, more particularly the problem of con- 
trolling credit. 


The following figures, in continuation of those 
furnished in] the last issue of the} BuLLETIN, 
render possible a study of the development of 
the portfolios of the member banks and hence 
make it feasible to draw some conclusions con- 
cerning the actual working of present methods 
of credit limitation as independent of the gold 
export situation. 
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{In millions of dollars.] 














| | | 
| Loans Rediscounts 
} (including and bills 
| Number | rediscounts) payable Net demand 
Date. | of banks | and invest- with deposits. 
reporting. _ pee & Federal 
| S.| Reserve 
oo ies). Banks, 
1920. 
pO eres 798 16, 753 1,870 11,609 
Jan. 9.......... 802 16, 868 1, 729 11, 549 
po 803 16, 852 1, 757 11, 740 
. eae 804 16, 841 1,824 1,536 
a eee 804 16, 762 1,834 11,477 
Feb. 6......... 804 16, 758 1, 895 11,478 
.. 7 | 805 16, 826 1,988 11, 604 
Feb. 20........ | 806 16, 762 2, 057 11,417 
. } See | 805 16,849 2,143 11, 457 
| 


During the month ending February 10 the 
net outward movement of gold 
was $38,117,000, as compared 
with a net outward movement 


Gold and silver 
movements. 


of $26,553,000 for the month ending January | - 


10. Net imports of gold since August 1, 1914, 
were $727,402,000, as may be seen from the 
following exhibit: 














{In thousands of dollars.] 
a 
po 

Imports. | Exports. over 

| exports 
Aug. 1 to Dee. 31, 1914...............- 253 | 104,972 | 181,719 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1915.........----.-.. 451, 955 31,426 | 420,529 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1916.............--.- 745 | 155,793 | 529,952 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1917...........------ 553,713 | 372,171 | 181,542 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918............--... 61,950 40,848 21, 102 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1919.......-.-..----. 76,534 | 368,185 | 1291, 651 
Jan. 1 to Feb. 10, 1920...........-.--.- 12,304 64,657 | 152,353 
TOMS)... Bi 32s 1. 1,865, 454 | 1,138,062 | 727,402 





1 Excess of exports over imports. 


Over 93 per cent of the $11,812,000 of gold 
imported during the monthly period ending 
February 10 was received from Canada; Mexico 
and New Zealand furnishing most of the re- 
mainder. Of the gold exports, amounting to 
$49,929,000, over one-half, or $25,050,000, 
was consigned to Argentina, $8,811,000 to 
Hongkong, $3,367,000 to China, and $4,000,000 
to Mexico, the remainder going principally to 
the Straits Settlements, Japan,: Dutch East 
Indies, and Uruguay. Since the removal of 
the gold embargo on June 7, 1919, total gold 
exports have amounted to approximately 
$418,450,000. Of this total, about $99,820,000 
were shipped to Japan, $81,610,000 to Argen- 





tina, $51,354,000 to Hongkong, $48,412,000 to 
China, $35,506,000 to British India, and $29,- 
778,000 to Spain, the remainder being ship- 
ped principally to Mexico, Uruguay, Dutch 
East Indies, the Straits Settlements, and Vene- 
zuela. 

During the same monthly period the net out- 
ward movement of silver was $14,632,000, as 
compared with a net outward movement of 
$8,138,000 for the month ending January 10. 
Net exports of silver since August 1, 1914, were 
$447 374,000, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing exhibit: 

















{In thousands of dollars.] 

—m of 
exports 

| Imports. | Exports. over 
imports. 
P. Ae 2 Sf eee 12,129 22,182 10, 053 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, "1915 pxdécunsdanaveaties 4, 484 53, 599 19,115 
— Ss i eee , 263 70, 595 38,332 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, ES ee , 340 84, 131 30, 791 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1918................. 71,376 | 252,846 181,470 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, AR } 89, 410 239, 021 149; 611 

Pea eb 4 Eee: 12,124 30,126 i 
, STEN UE REI Foes | 305,126 | 752,500 | 447,374 





Mexico furnished almost three-fourths of 
the $7,788,000 of silver imported during the 
monthly period ending February 10, while most 
of the remainder came from Peru and Canada. 
Of the silver exports, amounting to $22,420,000, 
$16,745,000 were consigned to China, $2,- 
551,000 to Hongkong, and $2,321,000 to Can- 
ada, the remainder going to Mexico, Panama, 
England, and Honduras. 

The effects of the higher discount rates 
applied by the Federal Reserve 
volume of credit, yStem have not yet had op- 

portunity to make themselves 
fully felt. In some parts of the country very 
direct results are recorded as having been 
experienced, while in other parts of the 
country the situation is not so obvious. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, in analyz- 
ing the situation, says: 

The contraction of bank credit which has taken place in 
this district, particularly in New York City, has not had 
its counterpart in the country as a whole. In the four 
weeks ended February 13, the 71 banks in New York City 
which report weekly to the Federal Reserve Board reduced 
their loans $178,000,000. The 733 reporting banks else- 


Reduction of 
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where in the United States, however, increased their loans 
in the same four weeks’ period $67,000,000, thereby 
partially offsetting the decrease made in New York City. 
The reduction of loans on stocks and bonds in so far as any 
has been made has taken place in this district. Thus, 
while New York City banks were reducing such loans 
$130,000,000, banks elsewhere kept them on the average 
almost stationary from a month ago. 

Bank deposits in this district declined rapidly, thereby 
continuing the movement, unusual for this time of year, 
observed a month ago. The deposits of New York City 
banks were $285,000,000 lower than on January 16. Of 
that reduction $136,000,000 was in the single item of 
Government deposits, which have been withdrawn 
rapidly during the period. Elsewhere in the country, 
despite the increase in loans, deposits have declined 
$217 ,000,000, of which more than half was because of the 
withdrawal of Government deposits. The following table 
gives the important figures: 

{In millions.) 
Neer agreny | panes 





Date. | Total Total 
loansand| Total jloansand| Total 
invest- | deposits.; invest- | deposits. 
| ments. ments. 








| $15,715 











a. Serer $5,341 | $5,017 $14, 108 
ins cicndivs «inden 5,424| 5,065/ 15,814 14, 178 
Se Mas pa kacin ys 40d-+ 53 5,479| 5,117} 15, 14, 258 
ill lee 5,487| 5,147] 15,866] 14,326 
Bee Rae np . dass dcnpaceh 5,519| 5,292| 15,826] 14,600 
ili lg 5,595| 5,401; 15,792] 14,572 
a Bas. .0's) a5 che 5,850|  5,397| 15,476| 13,699 
lll ea Mle 5,153} 4,763] 13,697| 12,071 





1 The number of reporting banks throughout the country increased 
from 757 on Jan. 3, 1919, to 805 on Feb.13, 1920. In the same time the 
eporting banks in this district increased from 65 to 71. 


Largely as the result of considerable redemp- 
tions of Treasury loan certifi- 
cates, aggregate holdings of 
Government war securities re- 
ported by over 800 member banks in leading 
cities show a decrease of about 162 millions 
between January 16 and February 13. During 
the same period the amount of war paper 
carried by these banks (less rediscounts) fell 
off about 80 millions. There is also shown sub- 
stantial contraction of loans secured by stocks 
and bonds, though liquidation under this head 
is practically limited to New York banks. On 
the other hand, all other loans and investments, 
exclusive of rediscounts, composed mainly of 
ordinary commercial loans, increased during 
the period by about 187.2 millions. The net 
result of these changes is seen in a decrease of 


The banking sit- 
uation. 





191.8 millions in total loans and investments 
(less rediscounts). During the same period 
collateral loans of reporting banks held by 
Federal Reserve Banks increased 164.2 mil- 
lions, so that the margin between the loans and 
investments of the reporting banks and their 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve Banks 
shows a decrease of 356 millions. Government, 
as well as other demand deposits (net), show 
considerable declines, the former by 266.3 mil- 
lions and the latter by 189.3 millions, these re- 
ductions apparently accounting largely for the 
decline of 75.6 millions in the banks’ reserve 
balances with the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Data for the Federal Reserve Banks covering 
the period between January 23 and February 
20 indicate considerable increases in loan and 
note issue operations. Holdings of paper 
secured by Treasury certificates show an in- 
crease for the period of over 60 millions, 
notwithstanding the considerable reduction in 
the volume of outstanding certificates effected 
during the period. Holdings of paper secured 
by Liberty bonds and Victory notes increased 
78.7 millions following the restoration of a 
differential of one-half per cent in favor of this 
class of paper as against ordinary commercial 
paper, the holdings of which increased by 
66.2 millions. 

For the four weeks under review the total 
discounts of the Federal Reserve Banks are 
thus seen to have increased by about 205 
millions, totaling on the closing date of the 
period 2,358.5 millions, of which about 65 per 
cent was war paper. Apparently as the result 
of the differential treatment of war paper the 
average maturity of bills held by the Federal 
Reserve Banks shows a considerable decrease 
through a substantial decline of 90-day paper 
on the one hand and a more than correspond- 
ing gain in the holdings of 15 and 60 day 
paper. Following the adoption by the Federal 
Reserve Banks of a special 5 per cent discount 
rate the holdings of acceptances purchased in 
open market declined from 575.8 to 531.7 
millions. During the same period the New 
York and Philadelphia banks increased their 
rediscounts with other Federal Reserve Banks 
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from 75.4 to 93.9 millions. On the other hand, 
holdings by other Federal Reserve Banks of 
acceptances sold by the New York and Boston 
Reserve Banks declined from 48.7 to 30.4 
millions. 

As the result of moderate decreases in both 
members’ reserve and Government deposits, 
the Federal Reserve Banks’ deposit liabilities 
show a decline from 1,817.8 to 1,785.8 millions. 
On the other hand, Federal Reserve note cir- 
culation expanded during the period from 
2,844.2 to 2,977.1 millions, or at an average 
weekly rate of 33.2 millions, while gold reserves, 
mainly in consequence of export withdrawals, 
show a further reduction of 56.8 millions. The 
combined result of these changes is seen in the 
continuous decline of the banks’ reserve ratio 
from 44.8 to 42.7 per cent. 

Very low price levels for investment securi- 

Change in in- ties have been noted during the 
vestment condi- month. Rates for call money 
tions. have, however, owing to lack of 
demand, continued during most of the month on 
a decidedly more reasonable level than at any 
time in the recent past, both the call and re- 
newal rate being during a part of the time in the 
neighborhood of 6 per cent, although subject 
to considerable fluctuation from time to time. 
It has been inevitable that depression in un- 
questionably good investment securities should 
occur as one consequence of the changes through 
which the financial community has been 
passing. A phase of this change in the invest- 
ment outlook has been commented upon by 
the Secretary of the Treasury as follows: 


“The depression in high-grade investment 
securities in this country at the present time 
is to a very important extent the result of 
heavy selling of such securities in our markets 
from foreign sources * * *. By absorbing 
these high-grade investment securities, the 
American people are furnishing capital to 
Europe at a time of Europe’s need and are 
giving this help in just the way that Europe 

elped America in the period of America’s 
owth and of her own monetary troubles. 
n the days of the infancy of the Republic, in 
the days of our Civil War, and of the period 
of reconstruction after the Civil War, of the 
monetary panics which we suffered at frequent 








intervals until the establishment of our Federal 
Reserve System, America suffered greatly 
for lack of capital and credit and because of 


her depreciated currency, and, later, her 
inelastic currency. In those days Europe came 
to America’s aid, not by Government loans, 
not with any comprehensive plan, but by the 
investment of private capital upon attractive 
terms in American enterprises and in the pur- 
chase of American securities at bargain prices. 
Europe profited enormously by these invest- 
ments and America profited too, because she 
obtained the capital she needed at the price 
that the capital was worth to her. Honest and 
energetic business men in both countrids went 
to work in their own way and solved the 
problem on business terms.’ 


Brief mention has already been made of the 
report of the Federal Reserve Board which was 
issued to the public on February 23. In the 
report the Board has restated its policy with 
respect to discount rates and credit along lines 
already made familiar in the BULLETIN, but 
which may be briefly reviewed as follows: 


The normal and traditional method of credit 
control has been the discount rate; its efficacy 
however, presupposes normal conditions. An 
advance in rate operates under normal con- 
ditions not only to diminish the demand for 
credit by making certain activities unprofitable 
but as well to increase the supply of credit by 
attracting it from other centers or countries. 
The conditions that make this traditional con- 
trol effective do not all exist at the present 
time. The United States stands almost alone 
as an important free gold market. Other 
countries are seeking and have obtained large 
credits in the United States, as is evidenced 
by the fact that our exports exceeded imports 
during the year by about four billions of dollars 
and we have nad our adverse balances in gold. 
It should be recognized that credits extended 
to Europe create a demand for commodities 
that competes with the domestic demand and 
this competition is one of the potent causes of 
high prices. * * * The expansion of credit 
set in motion by the war must be checked. 
Credit must be brought under effective control 
and its flow be once more regulated and 
governed with careful regard to the economic 
welfare of the country and the needs of its 
producing industries. Deflation, however, 
merely for the sake of deflation and a speedy 
return to ‘“‘normal’’—deflation merely’ for the 
sake of restoring security values and commodity 
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prices to their prewar levels without regard to 
other consequences, would be an insensate 
proceeding in the existing posture of national 
and world affairs. 

All these factors were brought to the atten- 
tion of the meeting of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council at its 
stated session on February 17. 
The Council, after considering the general credit 
outlook, made recommendations as to some 
particular phases of it, to which brief reference 
may be made. The view of the Council with 
respect to the matter of rates on open-market 
acceptances is thus stated: “The policy to be 
pursued by Federal Reserve Banks should be 
to leave the control of the open market for 
such acceptances in the hands of member banks 
and discount houses, so long as the former use 
the special rediscount rate legitimately and do 
not abuse it. The Federal Reserve Banks 
should not therefore normally buy acceptances 
in the open market below the current rates at 


Meeting of Ad- 
visory Council. 





which the member banks and discount houses 
are buying them. Should it become urgently 
necessary to curtail rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, rates can be raised, and should 
it be found that the preferred rate for bankers’ 
acceptances is being abused such discrimina- 
tion in their favor should be discontinued.” 
With reference to rates of interest in general, 
the Council found that the action already taken 
by the clearing-house banks in limiting the rate 
of interest to be paid on bank balances to 2} per 
cent enables the Federal Reserve Banks to in- 
crease their discount rates without reference to 
existing clearing-house rules regulating the pay- 
ment of interest. No further steps are neces- 
sary or advisable looking to the regulation 
of the rates of interest to be paid on deposits. 
As to whether the present 6 per cent rate for 
the rediscount of ninety-day paper is sufli- 
ciently high, the Council holds that experience 
has thus far been insufficient for conclusive 
opinion. 
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BUSINESS, INDUSTRY, AND FINANCE DURING FEBRUARY, 1920. 


While Federal Reserve agents in their reports 
as to business conditions and the outlook for 
trade forecast the continuance of an active de- 
mand for products, the situation in some dis- 
tricts is such as to raise questions and to lead 
to predictions of possible reduction in business 
activity and in prosperity. There is in many 
sections of the country indication of some 
alteration in outlook and a disposition on the 
part of the consumer to use more care and 
judgment in his purchases. No increase in 
-labor unrest is observable, but in some districts 
a continuation of underproduction or limita- 
tion of production is encountered. 

In district No. 1 (Boston) the Federal 
Reserve agent reports that ‘“‘it seems clear not 
only that commodities are finding their way to 
the counters of the retail merchant with in- 
creasing facility, but that the shelves of the 
latter are, in general, being stocked to capacity, 
and merchants are buying more and more 
cautiously from month to month, willing to 
take chances which they would not risk a few 
months ago on deliveries; and though they may 
not yet have actually observed any appreci- 
able falling off in the purchasing activities of 
the public, they are becoming increasingly 
conscious that the inevitable time of forced 
retrenchment is approaching nearer and nearer.”’ 
In district No. 2 (New York) ‘‘shares on the 
stock market have persistently declined and 
a further contraction in the volume of trading 
as compared with recent months has taken 
place. There has been evidence also of waning 
speculation in commodities. A further and 
sensational fall in foreign exchanges brought 
almost all the principal quotations to new low 
levels, from which they have somewhat recov- 
ered.”’ From district No. 3 (Philadelphia) it is 
reported that there is a brisk demand for manu- 
factures of all kinds but that the danger of fur- 
ther price advances is well recognized. ‘‘There 
can not be any long continuation of price ad- 
vances combined with increased purchasing, un- 
less production can at the same time be made 
larger,’ says the report. Foreign trade con- 

166634—20—2 





ditions are making themselves felt in a prac- 
tical way, sundry prices weakening as a result 
of the decline in sterling. In district No. 4 
(Cleveland) the Federal Reserve agent, while 
calling attention to the restriction of output 
as a general evil, and while fearing the con- 
tinuation of high prices as the result of under- 
production, states that there is a beginning on 
the part of employees to recognize that the 
volume of production is a vital question. The 
opinion is expressed that extravagant purchas- 
ing will continue for some time, although the 
reports of dealers indicate an opposite view. 
No ground for actual pessimism is to be noted. 
In district No. 5 (Richmond) “the new year 
has opened prosperously, with no indications 
of any general business curtailment.’’ There 
is, however, a distrust of future prices and 
retailers are showing a conservative tendency. 
In district No. 6 (Atlanta) observations similar 
to those reported from the Cleveland district 
are presented. The need of increased produc- 
tion is recognized, and it is stated that ‘the 
betterment of prevailing conditions rests largely 
with the general public and especially with 
labor.” The outlook for agricultural develop- 
ment is good. In district No. 7 (Chicago) “it 
is not surprising that the tone of replies to 
inquiries concerning business conditions in the 
Middle West should reflect more or less ap- 
prehension of a period of business depression.” 
This is said to be particularly noticeable in the 
advices received from producing centers. In 
district No. 8 (St. Louis) active business in 
practically every line is reported, although 
‘during the past few weeks several disturbing 
factors have tended to lessen its volume from 
the high level of January.’’ Possible price 
reductions are foreseen and buyers are limiting 
their purchases, yet there is ‘“‘a feeling of 
optimism” among most business men. The 
buying power of the public shows “‘little dimi- 
nution,’ In district No. 9 (Minneapolis) un- 
favorable transportation conditions have 
tended to limit the activity of business, but the 
agricultural outlook is good and sales of farm 
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implements are active. Collections are satis- 
factory. In district No. 10 (Kansas City) “the 


volume of mercantile trade in the month of 


January was about 40 per cent greater in 
amount of money than that of January, 1919, 
and about the same in quantity of merchan- 
dise.”’ Some lines of business have declined 
in activity, but building operations have 
enormously increased and there is an effort to 
pay off war indebtedness. In district No. 11 
(Dallas) January business conditions “reflect 
a moderate net gain as contrasted with the 
situation a year ago. Agricultural prospects 
are favorable, and the volume of mercantile 
trade was slightly better than that of January, 
1919. In district No. 12 (San Francisco) plant- 
ing conditions are not as good as they should 
be. There is much activity in business, unem- 
ployment is nominal, strikes are at a minimum, 
and the prospects are good in spite of somewhat 
unfavorable agricultural conditions. 
Throughout practically all the reports runs 
a recognition of the existence of an overstrained 
condition of credit and of some continued ten- 
dency toward speculative operations, while high 
living costs and the upward movement of prices 
have apparently not been checked, notwith- 
standing the decrease in prices of some classes 
of goods and a tendency toward restricted trade 
in specified lines. Interest rates are high and 
risiag in most places, while banks are exercising 
a greater degree of discrimination and judg- 
ment in complying with the demands of their 
customers. February has witnessed a begin- 
ning of active preparations for the coming agri- 
cultural season, particularly in the South and 
Southwest and on the Pacific coast. In district 
No. 6 (Atlanta) preparation for the new crops 
has been somewhat retarded by weather condi- 
tions and cotton acreage can not as yet be fore- 
cast with accuracy, although it will probably be 
reduced as compared with last year. Small 
grain has been somewhat damaged by wet 
weather along the Atlantic coast. The fruit 
and vegetable crop gathered during the past 
few months has been very satisfactory, although 
prices for some classes of fruit have been disap- 
pointing. In district No. 11 (Dallas) little win- 





ter plowing has been done and preparation for 
the staple crops is three or four weeks behind. 
The south Texas rice crop, which has just been 
completed, is the most profitable ever grown. 
Truck products are moving to market in large 
volume and at good prices. In district No. 10 
(Kansas City) conditions have been ideal for 
work out-of-doors. The ground has been in 
excellent condition for plowing and the weather 
was favorable for winter grain crops. The corn 
acreage will be largely in excess of last year. 
In district No. 9 (Minneapolis) the season is 
still too early to forecast conditions. On the 
Pacific coast the germination of grains has been 
slow, although in Oregon and Washington au- 
tumn wheat is wintering well. While the in- 
formation is not yet sufficiently complete or 
the season sufficiently far advanced to furnish 
conclusive facts, the prospects are evidently 
regarded as entirely favorable. Practically 
throughout the country the problem of agri- 
cultural labor, both as to amount and cost, 
is regarded as one of unprecedented difficulty. 
The high wages offered in the cities have at- 
tracted many farm workers from the land, and 
as a result decreased production in various 
sections can scarcely be avoided. 

Farm animals in. most parts of the country 
are reported as wintering in exceptionally good 
condition. In Texas there was an increase of 
836,000 head of live stock from 1918 to 1919. 
The sheep industry in west Texas has the best 
prospects ever known. In district No. 10 
(Kansas City) live stock has been reported in 
thriving condition with less disease among ani- 
mals than for some time. There is a problem 
in the northwest section of the district in re- 
stocking the ranges, but prospects are good for 
a large crop during the current year. On farms 
there has been a decrease in the number of ani- 
mals available, amounting to about 7.1 per cent 
since January, 1919. Some falling off in sheep 
has occurred in Colorado and Wyoming, but in 
the eastern part of the district sheep have 
increased from 2 to 10 per cent, the increase 
being especially noticeable in Kansas. De- 
clines are reported in the holdings of hogs. 
On the Pacific coast, in spite of hay shortage 
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and high prices for feed, cattle are wintering 
well, and the quantity of live stock on farms 
in the district is approximately the same as on 
January 1, 1919. Receipts of cattle and calves 
at 15 primary markets during January were re- 
ported as 1,400,031 head, corresponding to an in- 
dex number of 139, as compared with 1,650,315 
head during December and 1,656,046 head 
during January, 1919, the respective index 
numbers being 164 and 164. Receipts of sheep 
during January were 1,035,591 head, as com- 
pared with 1,079,377 head a year earlier and 
1,589,237 head during December, 1919, the 
respective index numbers being 76, 79, and 116. 
Receipts of hogs show a change from 3,912,449 
head, corresponding to an index number of 178 
during January, 1920, to 4,603,335 head, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 209, during 
January, 1919, as compared with 3,785,870 
head, corresponding to an index number of 172, 
during December. From Kansas City it is 
reported that January receipts of cattle, hogs, 
and sheep at the six markets in that dis- 
trict were 523,742 head, 1,053,719 head, and 
539,385 head, respectively. Stated in another 
way, arrivals at the six markets in district 
No. 10 (Kansas City) in January were 37,006 
cars, as compared with 37,694 cars in Decem- 
ber and 44,134 cars in January, 1919. There 
was a decline of 12.7 per cent in cattle 
receipts as compared with the December record 
and of 14.9 per cent as compared with the re- 
ceipts in January of last year, while 12.7 per 
cent more hogs arrived in January than in 
December, but the January total fell 30 per 
cent short of the receipts in January, 1919. 
Fewer sheep came to the markets in January 
than in December, but the January total was 
14.4 per cent larger than a year ago. In dis- 
trict No. 7 (Chicago) it has been found that 
receipts of live stock at the principal markets 
during January show a decrease of 19 per cent 
as compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Prices for cattle, beef, and mutton 
declined compared with a year ago, while sheep 
and young lamb increased in price. There was 
a falling off of 15 per cent in hog receipts and a 
decrease in the price of live hogs. In Kansas 





City steers were about $1.50 lower than a year 
ago, while feeder cattle were $1.50 to $2.50 
lower. Lambs and calves maintained fairly 
high prices. Both in district No. 10 (Kansas 
City) and district No. 7 (Chicago) it is noted 
that meat packing operations have been mate- 
rially slowed down on account of the export 
situation. 

Arrivals of wheat have been smaller both in 
district No. 10 (Kansas City) and district No. 
9 (Minneapolis), as well as in district No. 7 
(Chicago). This has been partly due to diffi- 
culties of transportation. Inability to ship 
accumulated stocks from the elevators in the 
Northwest has prevented grain from moving. 
In district No. 10 (Kansas City), although such 
difficulties have been smaller, the arrivals of 
wheat at principal markets were about 15 
per cent less than in December, but about 
three times as great as in January, 1919. 
Much grain is now being held on the farms for 
higher prices. Activity at the principal flour 
milling centers has declined in district No. 10 — 
(Kansas City) on account of the car shortage, 
while the same is true in district No. 9 (Minne- 
apolis) and elsewhere. Wheat flour produc- 
tion in January, 1920, was, however, 13,005,000 
barrels, as against 10,593,000 barrels a year 
earlier. This continues the upward movement 
in the output of flour already noted in the 
February issue of the BULLETIN. 

The demand for iron and steel continues to 
be vigorous and many mills are sold up far 
ahead. In district No. 4 (Cleveland) it is re- 
ported that pig iron buying during the past 
four or five weeks has been in “tremendous 
volume,” and it is estimated by trade authori- 
ties that total sales during that period exceeded 
1,000,000 tons. Consumers have bought ahead 
up to January 1, 1921. The advance in pig 
iron prices has ranged from $3 to$6aton. The 
Lake Superior iron ore market for the season 
1920 has opened at an advance of $1 a ton. 
Predictions are now being made of a season’s 
movement of 60,000,000 tons. The unfilled 
orders of the United States Steel Corporation 
for January were 9,285,441, corresponding to 
an index number of 176, while for January, 
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1919, they were 6,684,268, corresponding to an 
index number of 127. Pig iron production was 
3,015,181 tons for January, as against 3,302,260 
tons for January, 1919, the corresponding index 
numbers being 130 and 143, respectively. In 
district No. 3 (Philadelphia) demand for iron 
and steel has been exceptionally heavy and 
manufacturers were recently operating to ca- 
pacity. Weather difficulties have lately re- 
tarded their production and fuel shortage has 
been troublesome. Eastern Pennsylvania No. 
2x pig iron a year ago was $36.15 a ton, but is 
now $45.35 a ton. All derived products of 
steel, including sheets, tin plate, bars, pipe, 
tubes, ete., have advanced very greatly in 
price. The demand for chain has been espe- 
cially heavy, but prices have not advanced as 
rapidly as elsewhere. Sheet steel for use in 
automobile manufacturing has been in strong 
demand and the prices show an increase of 
$21 per ton as compared with a year ago. In 
district No. 6 (Atlanta) there is great activity 
in the iron and steel industry and pig iron is 
selling from $40 to $43 per ton, with no ac- 
cumulation of stocks. The production for 
January, 1920, was slightly larger than for 
December, 1919. 

Coal production is reported by district No. 3 
(Philadelphia) to have been 86,200,000 tons of 
anthracite in 1919, as compared with 98,826,084 
tons in 1918. In January shipments for the 
nine anthracite-carrying roads were 5,713,319 
tons, as compared with 5,638,383 tons in 
January, 1919. The latter part of January 
and the first few weeks in February have been 
characterized by weather which has restricted 
production and the movement of cars. Ship- 
pers of coal have been embarrassed by having 
their money tied up in coal that has been con- 
fiseated. The bituminous output for January, 
1920, is reported as 49,419,000 tons, corre- 
sponding to an index number of 133, as com- 
pared with 41,485,000 tons, or an index num- 
ber of 112, in January, 1919. The index num- 
ber for coke for January was 76, shipments 
being 1,982,000 tons, while for January, 1919, 
the index number was 92, with shipments 
2,401,967 tons. In district No. 4 (Cleveland) 





it is reported that coal is going forward from 
the upper lake ports as fast as the railroads can 
handle it, and stocks will be low all around at 
the opening of the shipping season. 

Petroleum production in the Kansas and 
Oklahoma fields for January was somewhat 
over 10,000,000 barrels, or about the same as 
for December. This was a gain of 96 per cent 
over January, 1919. In Wyoming and Colo- 
rado current monthly figures are not obtain- 
able, but reports indicate a good January out- 
put. The Wyoming production for 1919 aver- 
aged 1,147,750 barrels per month. There has 
been a decrease in stored stocks of petroleum, 
while a slight increase in the monthly produc- 
tion has taken place. A tendency to substitute 
oil for coal throughout the country is proceed- 
ing and increasingly severe drafts are being 
made upon the accumulated stocks of the 
product. 

General manufacturing is very active all over 
the country, but in textiles there has been some 
decline as compared with December. In dis- 
trict No. 3 (Philadelphia) the demand for raw 
cotton has fallen off because mills are well sup- 
plied. A conservative policy as to purchases 
of raw material is being pursued. Cotton-yarn 
manufacturers are well sold ahead and are 
bringing their mill production nearer to capac- 
ity, although there has been a slight falling off 
in the past 30 days. Prices are higher to-day 
than they were a year ago by about 100 per 
cent in some cases. In district No. 1 (Boston) 
there is a disinclination on the part of mills to 
lay in raw material. The domestic yarn market 
is quiet and there is an “abundant tendency 
to caution.’ Cotton fabrics, including the fine 
grades, have lately been in less demand. 
There is a conviction that “prices have at last 
attained their maximum.” Cotton-goods manu- 
facturers are running at capacity and export 
demand is fairly strong, while opinion as to 
prices is divided, some manufacturers believing 
that the peak has been reached. 

Raw wool supplies of the finer grades are 
insufficient and little is being offered in the 
market. Woolen-yarn manufacturers report 
an excellent demand and are operating their 
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plants to capacity when they can get the labor. 
Finished goods manufacturers in district No. 3 
(Philadelphia) find their products so much in 
demand that they are obliged to allot the out- 
put among their customers. Good business is 
expected. In district No. 1 (Boston) woolen 
mills are running to their full capacity and 
claim to have no surplus of manufactured 
goods. Deliveries are being made promptly 
and there is some overproduction of overcoat- 
ings. The dress goods market is quiet. 

Wholesale trade conditions are reported 
prosperous almost throughout the country. 
Wholesale dry-goods houses in St. Louis say 
that their sales in January, 1920, were in 
many instances larger by 100 per cent than 
in January, 1919. Their business was also 
larger than in December. The retail stocks 
are reported to be depleted. In Chicago, mer- 
cantile stocks are at a low ebb and wholesalers 
state that the decline in foreign trade has ap- 
parently not affected them much. Some job- 
bers report the largest bookings in the history 
of their business. They do not anticipate 
any decline in orders. Similar conditions ob- 
tain in many other parts of the country. In 
shoe manufacturing producers have received 
heavy orders, but there is a dullness in the 
leather market, while the reduction of exports 
is believed likely to forecast a cut in prices to 
consumers. The demand for good grades o 
shoes, regardless of price, seems to continue 
In the leather field sole leather continues dulj 
and weak, while prices are not much changed. 
Declining quotations for hides have brought 
no corresponding movement in leather. Shoe 
price lists for the new season are higher than 
ever. 

In spite of exceedingly high costs of building 
material, the intense shortage of accommoda. 
tions is causing a great growth in building 
operations in many parts of the country. On 
the Pacific coast an increase of nearly 30 per 
cent is noted as compared with December, 
while as compared with January of last year 
permits issued are nearly four times as great. 


In the Southwest an even larger ratio of in- | 
On the basis of in- | 


crease has been noted. 





complete statistics district No. 10 (Kansas 
City) reports a relative increase of 467 per 
cent during the past year, while district No. 
11 (Dallas) reports 839 per cent. Great 
building expansion in 1920 in the southwest- 
ern part of the country is accordingly antici- 
pated. In the Middle West permits issued 
have been far in excess of the corresponding 
month last year. In the East and Northeast, 
where the movement toward increased build- 
ing started perhaps earlier than it did in other 
parts of the country, the growth is not always 
so noticeable, relatively speaking, but the 
activity is still considerably on the increase. 
Difficulty in obtaining deliveries of building 
materials have been severe. Scarcity of cars 
has prevented the movement of lumber and 
heavy building materials and the effect of 
this situation will be to restrict the early 
spring progress in construction. 

Labor conditions are quite generally reported 
throughout the country as being in fairly stable 
position. The most unfavorable aspect of the 
labor outlook is the tendency reported from 
various districts toward restriction of output. 
Even in those cases, however, where this ten- 
dency is noted, the opinion is occasionally ex- 
pressed that the effect of the restrictive policy 
in injuring those who practice it is beginning to 
be better understood. Scarcity of labor is 
noted in many districts, particularly in the 
agricultural regions, and as a result reduction 
in the acreage of farms and the output in some 
manufacturing lines is foreseen. An especially 
acute situation in farm labor is reported from 
the Southwest. In the eastern manufacturing 
districts notable increases in the proportion of 
men employed and in the advance of factories 
toward capacity production have occurred. In 
some specialized industries, however, either 
strikes or shortage of raw material have led to 
restriction of output, although such interfer- 
ences have not been extensive. Many plants 
which during the war were not able to bring 
more than a substantial percentage of their 
machinery into active operation have succeeded 
in getting much closer to total activity. It is 
noted, however, that even those plants which 
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are running at full capacity are in some in- 
stances unable to turn out as much as in prewar 
days. From Cleveland it is reported that one 
large employer of labor finds that while the 
numerical strength of his staff has increased 11 
per cent, the augmented force is producing 14 
per cent less than the old force. On the Pacific 
coast labor has been fully enployed and unem- 
ployment during the winter months has been 
purely nominal. A fairly extensive telephone 
strike recently occurred, but apparently has 
not enlisted the support of a very large propor- 
tion of those subject to it. 

During the month of February there was a 
continuation of the heavy demand for funds 
which had been characteristic throughout the 
country for more than 90 days. Advances in 
rates of interest, both for call and time money 
and for commercial paper, carried the general 
cost of loan funds up to a figure probably in 
advance of any that had been recognized in 
the United States for some years past. Coin- 
cident with these advances in the cost of loan 
funds was a decline in the quotation of the best 
investment securities, while on the whole a 
shrinkage or contraction in the volume of 
trading in all classes of securities throughout 
the country was observed. In the opinion of 
some districts there were also indications of a 
reduction in the volume of speculation in 
commodities. The effects of the increase in 
rediscount rates at Federal Reserve Banks 
made themselves evident ‘in a more conserva. 
tive attitude on the part of banks in genera] 
with respect to industrial expansion and in 
the cutting of commitments on speculative 
account. From district No. 2 (New York) it 
is reported that during the past 30 days there 
has been ‘‘a gradual reduction in bank loans, 
more than two-thirds of which has been in the 
decline of loans secured by stocks and bonds, 
Since last October, when bank loans at this 
district were at their highest point, they have 
declined 10 per cent.” This contraction of 
bank credit was not, however, general through- 
out the country, but the reduction in New 
York was partially offset by an increase in 
other districts. A decline in bank deposits, 


both in the financial centers and throughout 
the country generally, has occurred, a part of 
it being due to the withdrawal of Government 
funds. Very great difficulty in placing both 
commercial paper in satisfactory quantity 
and conservative investment securities is 
reported by dealers. Some evidences of the 
transference of demand which would natyrally 
be exhibited through investment institutions 
to commercial banks is also noted, and member 
banks have quite generally increased the 
scope of their demands upon Federal Reserve 
Banks. In the West and Middle West ‘‘money 
is in strong demand both in the country and 
in the city,” while the movement of credit 
continues to indicate great activity. In dis- 
trict No. 4 (Cleveland) there has been little 
activity in the acceptance market, dealers are 
purchasing as few bills as possible, and credit 
accommodations are limited, although there 
is abundant money for ‘‘legitimate uses.” 
On the Pacific coast, bank clearings have fallen 
slightly as compared with December, but are 
still far ahead of January, 1919. Interest and 
discount rates are firmer and the demand for 
funds is strong. In the South and Southwest 
borrowing is active, although a temporary 
check has been caused by advances in discount 
rates. This temporary setback is not expected 
to continue long, spring requirements neces- 
sitating a renewal of sharp demand for ac- 
commodation. There is evidence that finan- 
cial and banking authorities all over the 
country are looking more seriously to the 
general situation in credit and are beginning 
to urge the adoption of conservative policies. 
Foreign exchange has suffered a collapse 
which carried rates down to the lowest level 
thus far recorded early in the month, after 
which recovery took place. Predicted reduc- 
tion of exports has not been borne out by the 
Government figures for January, which show 
an advance over December amounting to 
about $50,000,000. A material cut in the 
amount of credit available for the support of 
exportation is taking place. 

The general prospects at the close of Feb- 
ruary are favorable to an active, prosperous 
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spring season in the principal manufacturing, 
wholesaling, and retailing lines. Wages con- 
tinue very high and labor in strong demand. 
Agricultural prospects are good and the curtail- 
ment in exports due to foreign exchange con- 
ditions, while undoubtedly beginning to make 
themselves felt, is believed by many to be 
beneficial to the consumer rather than inju- 
rious. A tendency to resist the advance in 
prices and some increase in care in purchasing 
are regarded as favorable symptoms. The 
credit and money situation continues strained 
and there is a scarcity of funds both for long 
and short term use. 





SPECIAL REPORTS. 
MONEY AND EXCHANGE.’ 


The conditions which prevailed in the money 
market during the preceding month were con- 
tinued into the period just past with increasing 
acuteness. High rates for call and time 
money, and the inability of bill dealers and 
commercial paper distributing houses to attract 
any wide demand despite advanced offering 
rates, are in sharp contrast with the state of 
things normally existent at this season. Gov- 
ernment withdrawals from the banks in un- 
usually large amounts were accompanied by 
fluctuations in call money quotations ranging 
as high as 25 per cent, with renewals for a con- 
siderable part of the period quoted between 
10 and 17 per cent. The redemption of a 
maturing issue of certificates of indebtedness 
early in February afforded no apparent relief 
to the money market. Time loans continued 
practically unobtainable, though borrowers 
bid 94 and 10 per cent for money on industrial 
collateral. Latterly, the situation has become 
easier, largely as a result of the liquidation 
which has“occurred in the stock market, and 
call loans were made and renewed at 6 per 
cent; but time money continues scarce, with 
rates nominally at 8} and 9 per cent. 

Commercial paper rates have continued on 
the upward trend, and prime names are offered 





1 From report of district No. 2 (New York). 


at 64 and 6} per cent, with a small proportion 
of. sales reported at 7 per cent. New York 
banks are practically out of the market, but a 
scattered distribution outside has been sufficient 
to absorb the smaller volume of paper which 
is coming out. The bill market at this center 
continues inactive, and sales out of town are 
only in limited amounts. Dealers early in the 
period advanced their rates to 54-53 for prime 
member bills, while the purchase rates of the 
Federal Reserve Bank ruled from 5} to 5} per 
cent. 


The stock market—Heavy liquidation has 
been in progress on the stock exchanges, and 
many large declines have been recorded. 
The decline in stock prices which had proceeded 
in an orderly manner since the beginning of 
the year in a market characterized generally 
by professional operations was rapidly acceler- 
ated during the past 30 days, and stocks at 
times were pressed upon the market in a 
manner apparently regardless of price. The 
increased tension in the money situation and 
conditions bordering upon demoralization in 
the foreign exchanges were in part responsible 
for the decline, and in addition to domestic 
selling there were evidences of a considerable 
volume of liquidation for foreign account, which 
appeared particularly among the better class 
of rail stocks. Average of daily sales for a 
considerable time well exceeded the million 
mark. Recently the market has displayed a- 
steadier tone. Some of the more speculative 
issues have shown losses from the high point of 
last November running to 40 per cent or more. 
A representative list of 20 industrials declined 
from 119 on November 3 to 79 on February 5, 
an average of 34 per cent. Rails have held to 
about the record low levels established in 
December, although there was a spasmodic 
recovery in the last week. Railroad issues 
average about 10 points (or 124 per cent) 
below a year ago, while industrials are still 
about the same degree above February of 1919. 
Falling prices were attended by decreasing 
sales, the total of January transactions on 
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the New York Stock Exchange reaching 
19,600,000 shares. This was a decline of 4,600 
million shares as compared with the heavy 
trading of December, but 8 million shares above 
January of 1919. 

The bond market.—The general level of bond 
prices has further declined since the report 
in January, and the average of 40 listed issues 
reached the lowest level on record on February 
13, being 7.82 points below the average at 
the beginning of 1919. Sales from January 1 
to date aggregate approximately $578,000,000, 
which is Shout 28 per cent greater than during 
the corresponding period of 1919, but sales 
have not been as heavy as during December. 

Liberty bonds were under heavy pressure 
during the last week in January, and the first 
week in February, when the money market 
was experiencing the greatest stram of the 
year and foreign exchanges had developed 
extreme weakness. After reaching their low- 
est price level during the first week in Feb- 
ruary, a decline of about 24 points since 
the ist of January, Libertys have held some- 
what firmer, in sympathy with easier money 
and firmer foreign exchanges, while other bonds 
have continued to decline. 

At the close of January, State and municipal 
bonds were selling at practically the lowest 
ey reached any time during the war period. 

ales of such securities during January 
amounted to $68,000,000, as against $81,- 
000,000 in December. 

Increased activity in the selling of foreign 
securities is reported both with respect to 
American securities formerly held abroad and 
issues of foreign Governments, municipalities, 
and corporations. Both the French and Bel- 
gian Governments are offering in this market, 
through banking houses acting as agents, their 
new internal 5 per cent premium loans. These 
bonds present unusual features in governmental 
securities. They are redeemable in semiannual 
drawings at 150 per cent, i. e., 750 franes for 
each 500-franc bond. At the present rate of 
exchange these securities offer an extremely 
high rate of interest to purchasers in this coun- 
try, still further to be increased, in variable 
amounts, by the periodical redemption at 50 
per cent premium over the nominal amount of 
the bond. 

Foreign exchange.—The first week of the 
period showed the most complete demoraliza- 
tion of the exchange market known in this 
generation. Sterling fell to a record figure of 
3.18, French frances went to 15.15, and Italian 
lire to 19.72. There was later a considerable 
recovery, especially in sterling, which rose on 





February 13 to 3.43, a total gain of 25 points. 
There was likewise a reversal in the movement 
of Japanese exchanges which have in general 
been favorable to that country, but have this 
month fallen below the point of normal parity. 
There was concurrently a further fall in Can- 
adian exchange; our dollar rose to a premium 
of as high as 174 per cent. 

Foreign trade.—The continued and unprece- 
dented fall in exchange has brought renewed 
apprehension of a sharp contraction in our 
large volume of foreign trade, with a conse- 

uent disturbance of the general business of 
the country. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that our foreign trade, even at the present 
large volume, has nothing like the importance 
which foreign trade possesses, for example, in a 
country like England. In the latter, in normal 
times foreign ; rors robably exceeds a 

uarter of the entire trade of the nation. In 
this country it can hardly exceed 8 or 10 per 
cent; most estimates are, indeed, itis Peed 
lower than this. Nor has the actual expansion 
during thewar period been anything like as large 
as is popularly supposed. In physical volume 
it probably does not much exceed 40 per cent 
for export and very little for import; allow- 
ing for five years of normal trade growth, the 
present proportions measured in tons, bales, 
and barrels are less than one-quarter greater 
than before the war. In other words, if it was 
7 or 8 per cent then, it is not much over 10 per 
cent now. Moreover, our exports have been 
largely of indispensables, commodities in which 
this country has ory. small competition. 
Our principal export staple is still cotton, and 
even here, although measured in dollars the 
amount is very large, the actual volume of 
shipments in the last 12 months has been below 
prewar years. England’s cotton industry seems 
remarkably prosperous, but Germany’s textile 
mills, formerly our second largest buyers, are 
not yet functioning to any considerable extent. 
There has been an enormous expansion in our 
shipments of meat and other food products; 
and this has been larger in the last year than in 
any year of the war. This was obviously ab- 
normal and represented a considerable stocking 
up of depleted supplies. On February 16 the 
meat packers’ institute issued a bulletin stating 
that meat exports had practically ceased; that 
England has now large supplies on hand. The 


same was true of other neutral countries, and 
sales to Germany under existing conditions 
were not feasible. On the other hand, the 
expansion in our foreign shipments of iron and 
steel manufactures has been almost as great as 
that of the meat trade; and on latest reports 
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this shows no signs of diminution; quite the 
reverse. Copper shipments remain remark- 
ably low, and must inevitably expand with the 
revival of industry in Europe. Here Germany 
was formerly our largest customer and it is now 
buying very little. Especially notable is the 
relative decline in our imports from Europe 
and the great expansion of those from 
South America and Asia, with relatively little 
expansion in our exports to these countries. 
In other words, we have been selling heavily to 
Europe and buying from Europe relatively 
little. The reverse Nee been true of our trade 
to South America and to the Orient. 

The gold premium and depreciated curren- 
cies.—In the main the fall in European ex- 
changes, which has, of course, been general and 
not confined to relations with the United States, 
represents largely an endeavor to adjust our 
currency and that of other nations to the in- 
flated and correspondingly depreciated cur- 
rencies of Europe. This 1s revealed by the rise 
in the gold premium in London step by step 
with the fall im sterling. There normally exists 
between all countries which have extended 
trade with each other a certain balance be- 
tween the price level, the state of currency, 
and the rate of exchange. Thus, for example, 
in Great Britain, prices since the war began 
Have risen at least one-third more than in the 
United States, which roughly corresponds to 
the fall in exchange and the amount of the 
prevailing gold premium. In terms of gold, 
then, the general price balance between the 
two countries remains in about the same 
correspondence as before. Moreover, the 
actual quantity of American products seriously 
affected by present exchange rates is relatively 
small. So far as the great proportion of our 
exports is concerned, they must be taken at 
the prices obtainable, forcing a correspond- 
ing price in the depreciated currencies of 
Europe. 

There is a widely prevalent idea that the 
post-war needs of Europe have enormously in- 
creased our exports to that continent, and that 
it is this which has created the present dis- 
turbing situation. This has little justification 
in fact. On the whole, with Germany, Austria, 
and Russia out of the market, the proportion 
of our exports to Europe has not sensibly 
changed. It was 60 per cent in 1913. It was 
63 per cent last year. That of England, 
France, and Italy has somewhat augmented, 
but even here the gain is relatively small. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CAR SHORTAGE, 


Acute car shortages, resulting in curtailment 
of production and hampering the delivery of 
finished goods, are very generally commented 
upon in the reports of the Federal Reserve 
agents. 

In district No. 4 (Cleveland) the situation is 
serious in the iron and steel industry. It is 
said that ‘‘in a number of cases producers of 
iron and steel have been forced to scale down 
their operations either because of a lack of 
essential materials, such as coal, or because 
they had stocked about all the tonnage of 
finished rolled steel which. their yards could 
accommodate. The Carnegie Steel Co. at one 
time had in its yards from 150,000 to 160,000 
tons of finished steel which it could not ship 
to its customers because the cars were not 
available. Independent companies in the Pitts- 
burgh and Youngstown districts, particularly, 
were affected to a corresponding degree. Some 
customers who are running close on steel sup- 
plies in turn were affected adversely in their 
activities by the failure of material to arrive 
promptly: At the same time it sent them into 
the market in search of early tonnage and this 
has tended further to bid up prices.” 

“The shortage of coal] is causing widespread 
alarm throughout the district and it is believed 
that unless relief comes soon there may be 
enforced periods of idleness in many shops and 
factories.” 

Reports indicate that the car supply at the 
mines has seldom been above 50 or 60 per cent 
since the strike, and that it has averaged as low 
as 30 per cent at some periods. In many 
places miners have been able to work but two 
or three days during the week and remain idle 
until another lot of cars arrives. 

“The production of coke has fallen off for 
the same reason. At the close of the first 
week in February, the Connellsville region re- 
ports indicate a lower average output of coke 
than for some months past, though the first 
few days of the second week indicate that some 
improvement is probable.” 

The brick industry has also, “despite a verit- 
able flood of orders for fire clay and silica 
brick,’ been reported to be ‘‘running at about 
50 per cent of capacity, whereas the volume of 
business would warrant full capacity except 
for a shortage of cars. One _ building-brick 
concern reports they are 250 cars behind or- 
dinary allotment.” 
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Car movements in the Cleveland district 
during the month of January were as follows: 





1919 1920 
Cars. Tons. | Cars. Tons. 
sc a ! 
Ab Ay aase 27, 647 959, 913 | 34, 985 1,191, 277 
Forwarded............ 17,747 | 499,778 18, 408 472, 159 
,, (se Ok ee 45,394 1,459,691 53, 393 adaieid:” 





In district No. 5 (Richmond) “‘coal producers 
are running below capacity because of car 
shortage,’ and ‘‘demands for empty cars ex- 
ceed the supply in every line of business re- 
ported.” 

In district No. 6 (Atlanta) the car shortage 
is especially serious for the coal operators. 
‘Reports from the Birmingham district and in 
Tennessee are to the effect that the coal pro- 
duction is greatly reduced by the car shortage, 
from which there is no indication of immediate 
relief. There is a heavy demand for coal of 
all grades, however. With the continued warm 
weather, the supply of domestic coal has been 
sufficient to meet the demands without any 
serious suffering on the part of the public. The 
stocks of all grades on hand are at a minimum, 
and the demand for steam, coking, and gas 
coal is reported extraordinary.”’ 

Testimony from other districts of the Middle 
West emphasizes the evidence given in the 
Cleveland report. District No. 7 (Chicago) 
says that insufficient production is the feature 
of the steel market. ‘The steel companies are 
sold up far in advance, and production has been 
seriously retarded by fuel and transportation 
shortage.” Coke still remains very scarce 
owing to the inadequate car supply, and the 
grain movement is slower than usual at this 
time of the year. In the case of automobile 
factories ‘‘plant capacity can not be reached 
owing to the shortage of material, fuel, and 
labor, while the inadequate supply of freight 
cars is also holding u a aaa og 7 

District No. 8 S . Louis) also refers to 
frequent complaints of slow deliveries, due in 
part to ina ee transportation facilities, 
while district No. 9 (Minneapolis) regards the 
unfavorable transportation situation as the 
outstanding feature of present conditions. 
‘Approximately 60,000 cars are needed to 
move what is left of last season’s crop in the 
grain-groWing portion of the ninth district, of 
which one-half are needed to move wheat. 
Stocks still in the hands of the farmers repre- 
sent about 11,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 





an equal quantity of other grains and corn. 
Country elevators contain 18,000,000 bushels 
of wheat, and Minneapolis and Duluth termi- 
nals something in excess of 11,000,000 bushels. 
The car supply at Minneapolis terminals aver- 
aged 527 cars a day for the first 10 days of 


_| January and 240 cars a day the first 10 days of 


February. The falling off for the 30-day 
period terminating at the middle of the mont 
was approximately 3,000 cars. Four hundred 
country elevators in the States of Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota are closed to 
the famers, because of the inability to move 
accumulated stocks. No substantial relief is 
in sight. Recent tabulations of freight move- 
ments for Minneapolis show a falling off of 
practically 3,000 cars as compared with the 
same month a year ago.” 

District No. 10 oa City) characterizes 
the car shortage as a positive menace, and says 
that “while there are many complaints that the 
car shortage is retarding the free movement of 
grain from the States of this district, it must 
also be understood that the effect of the short- 
age is also keenly felt in the moving of products 
of the mines in this part of the country, and in 
the bringing in of supplies of merchandise, 
lumber, and materials for building and con- 
struction.”’ 

‘“‘A report of the Nebraska State Railroad 
Commission calls attention to a preponderance 
of foreign cars operating on the railroads in 
that State. It was shown by a check in Ne- 
braska that of 29,157 box cars operated by one 
railroad, only 2,406 cars owned by that rail- 
road were in use in that State, the remaining 
26,751 being foreign cars. Railroads are re- 
luctant to spend large sums of money repairing 
cars belonging to other lines, and since thereturn 
of company cars to owning roads is very slow, 
no improvement in the situation can be 
expected.” 

‘‘As the present available supply of cars is 
wholly inadequate to move the wheat and corn 
offered from the farms and interior elevators, 
the approach of March 1, with prospective 
inability of farmers to realize on their grain by 
that date, is a matter of grave apprehension to 
the farmers, the banks, and other institutions, 
according to the view of the Nebraska com- 
mission.’ ; 

‘Activity at the principal milKng centers in 
district No. 10 has declined slightly in the past 
three weeks, largely on account of the shortage 
of cars and the element of uncertainty in the 
export flour trade.” 

‘Transportation disability was likewise re- 
sponsible for an average of 7.4 per cent weekly 
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loss of activity in coal mining operations in 
Kansas, 6 per cent in Oklahoma, 4 per cent in 
Missouri, and 3.7 per cent in Colorado.” 

The large stocks of zinc ores purchased dur- 
ing the last nine months also present a difficult 
problem to transport agencies. “‘This accum- 
ulation is estimated at from 60,000 to 80,000 
tons, and it is only within the last month that 
the shipments have approximately equaled the 
purchases and production, and this was accom- 
plished only by the herculean efforts of every 
organization connected with the industry. 

ether it will be possible to move this ac- 
cumulation of ores during the next three 
months and thus relieve the shipping situation 
remains to be seen, but the history of the past 
nine months is not very encouraging in this 
respect.” 

istrict No. 11 (Dallas) refers to the car 
shortage as ‘the principal disturbing element 
in the present situation.’”’ There are no im- 
mediate prospects of relief and meantime a 
number of lumber mills are not operenae be- 
cause of lack of stocks (bad weather being in 
this case a contributory factor). 

In district No. 12 (San Francisco) mucly of 
the 1919 grain crop of Oregon is still held in 
interior warehouses. “In Washington ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 bushels of wheat were 
moved during January, but of this amount only 
about 10 per cent was carried outside of the 
State. About 90 per cent of the wheat re- 
ceived in Seattle in 1919 is still held in that 
city as manufactured flour, as flour in process of 
manufacture, or as wheat held in storage by 
millers.” ; 

“Car shortage continues to restrict opera- 
tions in the lumber industry. In the Pacific 
Northwest lumber mills are receiving only 30 

er cent of the cars required, and lumber manu- 
acturers report sabgpbecian as equaling only 
87 per cent of plant capacity and orders ac- 
cepted as only 50 per cent of business offered.” 


CONTRACTION OF BANK CREDIT. 


According to the report from district No. 2 
(New York), “the effect of the increase in the 
Federal Reserve discount rates, announced on 
January 21, is evident in a generally conserva- 
tive attitude of banks and business men toward 
industrial expansion at this time, and in a sub- 
stantial liquidation of speculative commit- 
ments. * * * In the four weeks ended 
February 13, the 71 banks in New York City 
which report weekly to the Federal Reserve 
Board reduced their loans $178,000,000.” It 
is pointed out, however, that this contraction 





of loans is not reflected in the reports of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. ‘The total earning 
assets of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York on February 20 were $1,100,000,000, not 
much below the maximum for this bank 
reached early in January when the Treasury 
required special accommodation. The with- 
drawal from the banks of Government deposits, 
until they are now at a minimum, accounts to a 
consid) able degree for the increase in the loans 
of this bank.” 

Despite some expansion in the loans of the 
banks in other districts, which make reports to 
the Federal Reserve Board, there is considera- 
ble testimony to the effect that credit accommo- 
dation is being extended with greater discrim- 
ination and that efforts to restrict speculative 
loans have not been without result. 

In district No. 4 (Cleveland), for example, 
it is affirmed that ‘‘the wisdom of the action 
of the Federal Reserve Bank in raising the 
discount rate is reflected in a more careful 
scrutiny by bankers of applications for loans 
to determine the purposes for which they are 
to be used. Bankers generally report that 
plenty of money is available for legitimate 
uses but none to be had for speculative pur- 
poses. Bankers feel that with the expansion 
of present business and the advent of new 
industries which are sure to come, they can 
employ their money more profitably than in 
speculation. ”’ 

‘‘The supply and variety of bills in the open 
market is good, but in spite of this the market 
has remained dull due to the lack of available 
funds for any form of investment. An en- 
couraging feature since the first of the year 
has been the number of new purchasers, who 
have found the higher return om s.cceptance in- 
vestments an incentive to enter the market, 
but still the demand remains small due to the 
liquidation of credits, and is insufficient to 
bring about the desired balance in the market.” 

“Previously low money rates were indicative 
of an increased demand, but in spite of the 
comparatively low money rates of the past 
week there has been no change in the general 
condition of the market. Dealers are purchas- 
ing as few bills as possible, and are quite 
reticent in bidding on future deliveries, due to 
lack of credit accommodations and the fear 
that the open market rates may again increase 
in order to stimulate an essential demand.” 

District No. 5 (Richmond) says: ‘ Borrow- 
ing is being limited to necessary purposes and 
efforts to restrict loans for speculation are 
being pressed.’’ Elsewhere in the report it is 
stated that “‘money is in demand at full rates, 
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but the needs of the district are being amply 
provided for. While deposits have shown 
some shrinkage, many banks, when deposits 
were at high water, invested in outside high- 
grade commercial paper. They are therefore 
fortified to some extent to meet a normal 
shrinkage in deposits and partially supply the 
demands for pitching this year’s crops.”’ 

In district No. 6 (Atlanta) “‘there is an up- 
ward tendency of interest and discount rates 
and a prevailing disposition to restrict credit.” 

In district No. 8 (St. Louis) ‘‘ bankers report 
that there is a strong demand for money but 
that they are now choosing their loans with a 
view to placing their funds where they will 
serve the best industrial and commercial pur- 

oses. Loans and investments in 35 reporting 
anks in this district show an aggregate de- 
crease from January 9 to February 13 of 
$3,625,000 and the time and demand deposits 
show an aggregate decrease of $10,407,000.” 

Many small dealers in district No. 8 are hav- 
ing difficulty in financing their business ‘‘ which 
has developed beyond normal and at prices 
which are extremely high.” 

District No. 10 Hee City) says that ‘‘the 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank as of 
February 13, 1920, shows that some progress 
is being made toward contraction of the use of 
the credit facilities of the bank for other than 
purely business financing.”’ 

Moreover, ‘‘76 member banks selected from 
scattered localities over the district reduced 
their holdings of United States securities 
$20,399,000 and also cut down loans secured 
by Government war obligations $1,505,000 in 
the four weeks between January 9 and Febru- 
ary 6 of this year. At the same time these same 
banks increased their Federal Reserve balances 
$6,757,000 and also added $1,009,000 to de- 
mand deposits on Which the reserve is com- 
rome Time deposits were $88,242,000 on 

ebruary 6, 1920, against $67,117,000 one year 
ago, an increase in the year of 31.4 per cent.’’ 

However, the check to loan expansion in dis- 
trict No. 10 which followed advances in dis- 
count rates “is not expected to continue after 
the seasonal demands set in early in the spring. 
In fact, there is already noticeable a slightly in- 
creasing demand, which will probably necessi- 
tate further increases in rates.”’ 

“Tt is anticipated that March 1 settlements 
on land contracts will create an abnormal de- 
mand in certain sections and since an element 
of speculation has entered into land dealings in 
the last year, some difficulties are expected in 
the financing of settlements. Bankers are cau- 
tioned that speculative loans should be elimi- 





nated, in order that funds may be conserved to 
care for the legitimate seasonal demands which 
will soon be upon us.” 

In some cases it seems that the liquidation 
of loans is hampered or prevented by special 
circumstances over which the banks have little 
or no control. In district No. 3 (Philadelphia), 
for example, it is said that “shippers of coal 
are much embarassed by the large amount of 
money tied up by the confiscation of coal and 
its delivery to other than the original con- 
signees. Much delay arises in determining the 
price of such coal, and the collection of the ac- 
counts, during which time the shippers must get 
very unusual bank credits to carry themselves. 
This makes a serious situation for the shippers 
and absorbs a large amount of bank credit.” 

In district No. 9 (Minneapolis) car shortage 
has been a controlling factor in preventing loan 
contraction. ‘As a consequence of the slowing 
down of transportation which has continued 
since the beginning of the crop movement, nor- 
mal fall liquidation is nearly five months de- 
layed, and the Federal Reserve Banks and all 
commercial banks are still carrying large loans, 
which can not be liquidated until farm prod- 
ucts are moved. The strain on credit is severe, 
and promises to become heavier if liquidation 
can not be forced during the next six weeks 
and a substantial reduction of loans effected be- 
fore the beginning of spring farm operations 
due about that time. The planting season will 
create heavy demands upon the banks because 
of the scarcity and high prices of seed wheat 
and because of high rates of farm labor.” 

“Bankers reporting from 35 points in the 
district show loans almost 50 per cent greater 
than totals shown six months ago. Farmers 
and dealers generally have been forced to bor- - 
row for various purposes, including, no doubt, 
sums to settle old obligations. With elevators 
all over the district filled to overflowing with 
last year’s crop and no apparent improvement 
in car conditions, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that bankers will be called on to stretch 
their already heavy loans to meet the needs of 
farmers during the planting and growing sea- 
son.’ Serious drouths in certain sections of 
district No. 9 have also helped to retard the 
liquidation of loans. 

In district No. 7 (Chicago) it is also true that 
car shortage has resulted in hampering loan 
contraction along certain lines, as it is stated 
that ‘‘loans to the grain and milling trade are 
still at the peak,” grain not having moved as 
freely as usual, owing to car shortage. ° 

In district No. 11 (Dallas) preparations are 
being made for seasonal increases in loans. 
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“The district has now passed the peak season 
of its surplus funds, and the banks report the 
beginning of a strong demand from their cus- 
tomers for financing their needs during the 
coming season.” 

On the basis of the evidence presented above, 
with due allowance for the unfortunate conse- 
quences entailed by the partial breakdown of 
transport facilities, and for normal seasonal 
increases in loans, it would appear that pros- 
pects are good for further progress in the 
direction of credit contraction and for increas- 
ingly rigid scrutiny of the character of loans. 


RETAIL TRADE. 


In the tables following is given a summary of 
the results obtained during the past few months 
in districts Nos. 1, 2, and 12 on the regular 





retail trade index forms from representative 
department stores. The composite figures for 
the cities and districts are simple averages. In 
districts Nos. 1 and 12 the data were received in 
(and averages computed from) actual amounts 
(dollars). In district No. 2 the material was re- 
ceived in the form of percentages. However, 
the stores reporting in this district are of rela- 
tively the same size, so that it is felt that the 
error involved in computing averages from the 
percentages is comparatively small. For the 
month of January, 12 stores reported in dis- 
trict No. 1, 5 in district No. 2, and 27 in 
district No. 12. For the earlier months the 
number of stores varied somewhat, due to the 
inclusion of new stores from time to time in the 
reporting list. 
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Condition of retail trade in Federal Reserve districts Nos. 1, 2, and 12. 
[Percentage of increase.} 
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Comparison of net sales with those of corresponding period previous year. 
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In district No. 5 reports from representative 
department stores throughout the district give 
the following averages. These averages are 
made from percentages and are unweighted. 


Percentage of increase in net sales for January, 
1920, over those for January, 1919 (9 stores report- 


in 
Parconiaas of increase in stocks on hand at the end 
of January, 1920, over those on hand at the end 
of January, 1919 (8 stores reporting)............-. 
Percentage of increase in stocks on hand at the end 
of January, 1920, over those on hand at the end 
of December, 1919 (7 stores reporting)........... 


In district No. 6 reports from representative 
department stores throughout the district give 
the following averages. These averages are 
made from percentages and are unweighted. 


Percentage of increase in net sales for January, 1920, 
over those for January, 1919 (8 stores reporting).. 29.6 
Percentage of increase in stocks on hand at the end 
of January, 1920, over those on hand at the end of 
January. 1919 (7 stores reporting)... ......-.---- 
Percentage of increase in stocks on hand at the end 
of January, 1920, over those on hand at the end 
of December, 1919 (7 stores reporting) .........-- 
Percentage of outstanding orders at the end of 
January to total purchases during calendar year 
SOUP Us CUUNUN DUNNE. « acs ccccscccesesecscces 


24.7 
12.6 


16.3 
In districts Nos. 10 and 11 inquiries made of 


several stores in a number of lines brought the 
following average results: 


DISTRICT NO. 10. 


Percentage increase in net sales, January, 1920, over net 
sales, January, 1919: 


Dry goods (13 stores reporting)...........----.- 27.8 
Furniture (4 stores reporting).................. 96. 2 
Hardware (4 stores reporting).....-...--------- 24.5 
Millinery (2 stores reporting). ......... eT, 
Groceries (7 stores reporting)...........-.------ 36.5 
Percentage increase in average stocks at close of 
January, 1920, over stocks at close of same month 
BONE WOT issih a cit < Wiccan sb Wablibildate ude b= died 12.7 
Percentage outstanding orders for stocks (cost price) 
at close of January, 1920, to total purchases Farias 
the calendar year 1919: 
Cobion Meads 28s 2. Si yaek.. Heike eed 20.7 


WEOGRCII BOUNDS. - - 45d belts o -.4s 5 sed Radars 38. 9 


ES eee eee a 
Hosiery and knit underwear. .. -. . - Obed 
Men’s and boy’s clothing... . . oe aS ve ee 
Men’s and women’s shoes...... GLAAD. cee 
Women’s ready-to-wear. ...- htc dea dedt peo 18.9 
All classes of merchandise..................... 31.9 
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DISTRICT NO. li. 


. 


January, 1920, retail trade compared with December, 1919. 


[+=increase; —= decrease. ] 


| Unfilled 

Firms | Selli Stocks | wholesale 

Reporting lines. _report-| Sales. | a | atend of orders at 
ing. | price. | month. | end of 

month. 


| 
Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
] } ay 





Greenriee. «ci. 0052. 3 ee, dl eee - 

See i 2 —26 +12 +3 +6 
Dey geeGs........... 3 —48 | +10 —10 —10 
fo eee 4 —27 +10 +15 +15 
Ban ko dad xe 2 —28 +-10 cc, | ee 
Hardware........... 2 +26 | +5 + 7 +15 
Farm implements. - .| 2 5. ne aoe —10 +25 
4 7 ah E SAE 1 a See Ree WIS nace canons 

1 No record. 


January, 1920, retail trade compared with January, 1919. 


{+=increase; —= decrease. } 


| | Unfilled 


Firms | + Selli Siocks wholesale 
Reporting lines. |report-| Sales. Wy at end of | orders at 
ing. | price. ‘month. | end of 

month. 





Per cent. Per cent. 


Per cent, | Per cent. 
1| +25 








Groceries............ 3 | + — 7) Q) 
Furniture. .......... 2 | +118 | +45 +46 + 6 
i i 3 + 38 +30 +12 20 
Clothing. ............ 4) + 25 +25 +17 | +20 
ire 2 + 10 +20 | a 1 See 
Hardware........... 2 + 75 +31 | +20 | +15 
Farm implements. . . 2 | +195 +10 —10 | +25 
JOWEIEY.... cccccccccse 1 + 30 +25 MEP lodiessnoan 

| | 

1 No record. 


Discount Policy and Credit Control. 


{Extract from the Sixth Annual Report of the Federal Reserve Board 
to Congress. Reprinted owing to exhaustion of advance edition of 
the annual report.) As 


The experience of the past three years has 
demonstrated the expansive power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. It should be understood, 
however, that an elastic system of reserve 
credit and note issue implies capacity to con- 
trol and the ability to canal’ credit. The 
ability of the system to check expansion under 

resent circumstances and to induce healthy 
iquidation is now to be tested. 

Owing to the abnormal ease of money 
throughout the year 1915 and during the 
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greater part of the year 1916, the Board had 
little opportunity to test the efficiency of what 
it conceived to be the correct discount soe 
The principle had been adhered to consistently 
that the Federal Reserve Banks should not 
encourage rediscounting by members for the 
sake of profit, but that their own resources 
should be kept liquid and their reserve position 
strong. 

Although section 5202 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, which provides that no national banking 
association shall at any time be in anyway 
liable for borrowed money to an amount ex- 
ceeding the amount of its capital stock, had 
been amended by excepting liabilities incurred 
under the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act, it was not contemplated by the Board that 
the member banks would, except to meet sea- 
sonal requirements or emergencies, avail them- 
selves of this amendment in order to extend 
their rediscount lines beyond the original limi- 
tations. lt was the Board’s view also that as 
a rule the discount rates of the Federal Reserve 
Banks shoula be higher than current market 
rates, thus offering no incentive to member 
banks to rediscount for the sake of making a 
profit in the transaction. 

Because of this policy and of the conditions 
which prevailed up to the time when it began 
to appear than the United States would be 
drawn into the war, the reserve position of the 
Federal Reserve Banks was so strong as to 
suggest an analogy between the system and a 
safe-deposit vault. 

In his address to Congress, urging the declara- 
tion of a state of war with Germany, the Presi- 
dent pledged all the resources of the Nation— 
which, of course, include its man-power, money, 
credit, and goods—to the successful conduct of 
the war. By an overwhelming vote the Con- 
cress of the United States carried out the 
recommendations of the President, thus com- 
mitting the country to the principles and poli- 
cies outlined in his address. 

Normal policies had to be subordinated, 
just as private business was subordinated, to 
Government business, and discount rates were 
of necessity fixed with the primary object of 
assisting the Treasury operations. How effec- 
tive this policy was is now a matter of history. 
As has already been pointed out, the Federal 
Reserve Banks became great bond-distributing 
organizations; firms and corporations, large 
and small, men and women in every walk of 
life, were urged to subscribe for bonds, and 
the credit facilities of the Federal Reserve 


Banks were placed at the disposal of member 
and nonmember banks in order that they 





might lend freely on bonds for which the 
subscribers were unable to pay. The public 
was urged to borrow and buy, and it was 
found after the close of the Victory loan in 
May, 1919, that more than 20,000,000 sub- 
scriptions had been received in response to 
this appeal. 

But im addition to the appeal to borrow and 
buy there was also added the injunction to 
save and pay. To assist this process, during the 
18 months when the war was in progress, there 
was established a rigid control of such credits 
as were not essential, directly or indirectly, to 
the prosecution of the war, and the American 
people proved their ability to economize and 
to cooperate in the nation-wide policy of 
conservation. As a result of this control of 
nonessential credits, and of the cooperation of 
the banks and the public, the Treasury was 
able to float within a period of two years 
$25,000,000,000 of interest-bearing obligations 
without reducing the reserves of the Federal 
Reserve Banks below a point which in normal 
prewar times would have been regarded as a 
very strong reserve for a central bank. 

The combined reserves of the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks on January 3, 1919, amounted 
to 51.3 per cent of their liability for deposits 
and note issues. Due partly to the gold 
embargo, this percentage was well maintained 
during all the period of uncertainty which pre- 
ceded the flotation of the Victory loan and for 
some time thereafter, for not until July 9, after 
the gold embargo had been removed, did the 
reserves fall even fractionally below 50 per 
cent. On September 26 the reserves stood at 
51 per cent, after which date they show a 
steady and continuous decline to 44.8 per cent 
on December 26. 


Although the period of war financing did 
not termimate with the year 1918 and the 
Federal Reserve System was consequently 


under the continued strain of war finance, 
that strain had to be met without the aid of 
war restrictions. The safeguards afforded by 
these restrictions were removed, for it was 
impracticable to continue them in time of 
peace. There is no longer an embargo on 
exports of gold nor any regulation or control of 
foreign exchange, with the trifling exceptions 
already noted; the controls set up over exports 
and imports, production and consumption, 
with a view of conserving the national re- 
sources and reducing waste, have practically 
disappeared. As a result the problems of the 
Federal Reserve System have been greatly 
increased, more particularly the problem of 
controlling credit. 
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The Federal Reserve System has met the 
requirements of war and readjustment by 
expanding without, ho ver, encroaching upon 
its legal reserves; it is capable, if need be, of 
expanding still further without having recourse 
to the emergency provisions of the act, and 
very much further by availing itself of those 

rovisions. But the time has come for it to 

emonstrate its power to move in the opposite 
direction, and to prove its ability to do so 
without shock and with a minimum disturbance 
of business and industry. 

Fortunately the condition of the Treasury 
is such that the Board can now feel free to 
inaugurate discount policies adjusted to peace- 
time conditions and needs. The large volume 
of Government bonds looking for permanent 
ownership during the year was, however, an 
important factor in the situation and retarded 
the adoption of a normal discount policy. 
Until the absorption of Liberty bonds 1s 
a complete the Federal Reserve System 
will be in a transition stage and normal bank- 
ing policies can not be made entirely effective. 
The absorption by investors of Government 
bonds, as indicated by the figures cited earlier 
in this report, is a gratifymg step in this 
direction. It should, however, be repeated 
that the time has come for the system, in the 
interest of commerce and business, to exercise 
its power to regulate and control the credit 
situation. 

The normal and traditional method of credit 
control has been the discount rate; its efficacy, 
however, presupposes normal conditions. An 
advance in rate operates under normal condi- 
tions not only to diminish the demand for 
credit by making certain activities unprofitable 
but as well to increase the supply of credit by 
attracting it from other centers or countries. 
The conditions that make this traditional 
control effective do not all exist at the present 
time. The United States stands almost alone 
as an important free gold market. Other 
countries are seeking and have obtained large 
credits in the United States, as is evidenced by 
the fact that our exports exceeded imports 
during the year by about four billions of 
dollars, and we have paid our adverse balances 
in gold. It should be recognized that credits 
- extended to Europe create a demand for com- 
modities that competes with the domestic 
demand and this competition is one of the 
potent causes of high prices. The demand for 
commodities from domestic as well as foreign 
sources is so far in excess of the supply that 
the increased cost of credit due to an advance 
in rates is absorbed in the§price, and specula- 


166634—20-——3 





tion, ae large profits, is not checked 
ty any reasonable advance in rates of interest. 

ese conditions are all adverse to an easy and 
effective operation of credit control by means 
of discount rates. 

Nevertheless, the discount rate is an indis- 
pensable factor in the regulation and control of 
credit. When there are legal limitations on 
the rates member banks may charge, a high 
reserve bank rate has a restraining influence 
upon them and upon their customers. 

Although there are no specific limitations 
imposed upon the amount of borrowings by 
member banks at the Federal Reserve Banks 
there is a potential limitation provided for in 
the act. In that part of section 4 which 
relates to the duties of the board of directors 
of a Federal Reserve Bank there is the follow- 
ing: “Said board shall administer the affairs of 
said bank fairly and impartially and without 
discrimination in favor of or against any mem- 
ber bank or banks and shall, subject to the 
roe of law and the orders of the Federal 

eserve Board, extend to each member bank 
such discounts, advancements, and accommoda- 
tions as may be safely and reasonably made 
with due regard for the claims of other mem- 
ber banks.” 

Should all the member banks of a Federal 
Reserve Bank be borrowers, and should all 
ask for accommodations proportionate to those 
which may have been advanced to a few, the 
Federal Reserve Bank would not be able out 
of its own resources to meet the demand. 
Therefore it is possible to determine theoreti- 
cally what a fair line of accommodation for any 
member bank would be; that is, what amount 
of accommodation can be granted “safely and 
reasonably * * * with due regard for the 
claims of other member banks.” 

Any attempt, however, to control credit by 
the application of this rule is subject to serious 
administrative difficulties. If the paper offered 
is eligible and good, it would be better for a 
reserve bank to grant accommodation at a 
price rather than to refuse it entirely, but the 
act, subdivision (d), section 14, provides that 
a Federal Reserve Bank shall have power to 
establish from time to time, subject to review 
and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board, rates of discount to be charged by the 
Federal Reserve Bank for each class of paper, 
which shall be fixed with a view of accommo- 
dating commerce and business. There is no 
authority, however, for establishing graduated 
rates based upon the total borrowings of a 
member bank, and consequently when it 


becomes necessary to advance the discount 
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rate in order to curb the demands of those 
banks rediscounting with the Federal Reserve 
Banks in very large amounts the same rate 
would have to apply to the moderate require- 
ments of other member banks who may redis- 
count with the Federal Reserve Banks infre- 
quently and never excessively. Thus the 
application of rate advances as a corrective or 
deterrent to certain banks tends to raise the 
level of current rates to all. 

The Board, therefore, recommends to Con- 

ess that an additional power be granted it, 
eS adding to subdivision (d), section 14, a 
proviso that each Federal Reserve Bank may, 
with the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, determine by uniform rule, applicable 
to all its member banks alike, the normal 
maximum rediscount line of each member 
bank and that it may submit for the review 
and determination of the Federal Reserve 
Board graduated rates on an ascending scale 
to apply equally and ratably to all its member 
ees rediscounting amounts in excess of the 
normal line so determined. In this way, in 
the opinion of the Board, it would be possible 
to reduce excessive borrowings of member 
banks and to induce them to hold their own 
large borrowers in check without raising the 
basic rate. The Federal Reserve Banks would 
thus be provided with an effective method of 
dealing with credit expansion more pars d at 
the source than is now practicable and without 
unnecessary hardship to banks and borrowers 
who are conducting their affairs within the 
bounds of moderation. 

The expansion of credit set in motion by 
the war must be checked. Credit must be 
brought under effective control and its flow 
be once more regulated and governed with 
careful regard to the economic welfare of the 
country and the needs of its producing in- 
dustries. 

Deflation, however, merely for the sake of 
deflation and a speedy return to ‘“normal”— 
deflation merely for the sake of restoring se- 
curity values and commodity prices to their 
prewar levels without regard to other conse- 

uences, would be an insensate proceeding in 
the existing posture of national and world 
affairs. 

It must never be forgotten that productive 
industry is profoundly affected by credit con- 
ditions. Modern business is done on credit. 
One of its life-giving principles is credit. The 
mood and temper of the business community 
are deeply affected by the state of credit and 
may easily be disturbed by ill-considered or 
precipitate action. A system of credit con- 





trol must always be judged by what it does to 
maintain a healthy condition of mind on the 
part of all sections an‘] classes of tne produc- 
ing community. The ultimate test of the func- 
tioning of a credit system must be found in 
what it does to promote and increase the pro- 
duction of goods. True in general, the truth 
of this observation deserves to be particularly 
emphasized in the present deranged state of 
world industry Ok world trade when pro- 
duction is the crying need of the hour every- 
where. 

Too rapid or too drastic deflation would de- 
feat the very purpose of a well-regulated credit 
system by the needless unsettlement of mind 
it would produce and the disastrous reaction 
that such unsettlement would have upon pro- 
ductive industry. ! 

Radical and : deflation is not, therefore, 
in contemplation, nor is a policy of further ex- 
pansion. Either course would in the end lead 
only to disaster and must not be permitted to 
develop. The credit situation in the United 
States is at bottom sound and safe. Our 
economic and financial position is essentially 
strong. There need be no occasion for appre- 
hension as to our ability to effect the transition 
from war-time to peace-time conditions if rea- 
sonable ore age against the abuse of credit 
are respected. There is, however, no need for 
precipitate action or extreme measures. Ex- 
tremes must be avoided, the process of adjust- 
ing the volume of credit to normal basis should 
be effected in an ery manner, and its 
rapidity must be governed by conditions and 
circumstances as they develop. Much will 
depend upon the cooperation of the business 
and general community. Indeed without such 
cooperation progress can be neither rapid nor 
substantial. Much will depend also upon the 
rapidity with which the unabsorbed portion of 
the outstanding issues of war securities passes 
into the hands of permanent holders. As the 
national debt is thus absorbed and as it is re- 
duced through the operation of the sinking 
fund, the loan accounts of the banks should be re- 
duced correspondingly until the proper balance 
between the volume of credit and the volume of 
concrete things, which credit helps to produce 
and which are the riormal basis of credit, is re- 
stored. This equilibrium, it can not be too 
frequently or too emphatically stated, can be 
restored only by =p ing up the processes of 
production, by the orderly distribution of 


goods, by the avoidance of wasteful consump- 
tion, and by the increased accumulation of sav- 
ings. These are the fundamental economic 
processes upon which the proper functioning of 
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the Federal Reserve Banks must depend. The 
Federal Reserve System can do much to assist 
these processes, but it can not of itself and alone 
compel them. Efficacious action along these 
lines involves the intelligent and earnest cooper- 
ation of the business and general community. 
While the Federal Reserve Board will always be 
mindful of the interdependence of credit and 
industry and of the influence exerted on prices 
by the general volume of credit, the Board 
nevertheless can not assume to be an arbiter of 
industry or prices. Its primary duty, as the 
guardian of the Nation’s ultimate banking re- 
serve, is to see that the banks under its super- 
vision function effectively and properly as 
reserve banks. 
Fresruary 2, 1920. 


The Present Situation as to Price Control in 
England, France, and Italy. 


PRICE MOVEMENT, 1913-1919. 


The following table represents the movement 
of wholesale prices annually in the United 


States, England, France, and Italy during the. 


years 1913-1919, according to index numbers 
published elsewhere in greater detail in this 
BuLieETIN: 


Index numbers of wholesale prices (all commodities), 1913- 














1919. 
(1913= 100.) 

| Beates: | United | France; | 

| tates e ce; | . 

| Bureau of | Kingdom; | Statistique ingly; Evel. 

| _ Labor Statist. Generale. | ~ 

Statistics. 

Pe ee 100 100 100 | 100 
SER scp dids bhdenchbt> 100 101 102 | 95 
Si cccsacecchvokeges 101 126 140 | 133 
Wie vellek He cbduia sd 124 159 187 202 
Wn dancancesnaicieel 174 206 262 299 
DRESS éSatcccacnacess } 197 226 339 413 
) eee | 215 242 356 1348 





1 Average for first 10 months of the year. 


A study of the table shows that prices in each 
of these countries rose considerably less 
markedly in 1919 than during any year of the 
war. In the United States the greatest ad- 
vance took place during 1917; in England 
during 1917; in France both 1917 and 1918 saw 
spectacular increases, while the same years 
marked the greatest increases in Italy. Al- 
though prices have risen at a less rapid rate 
during 1919 than during the years of the war 
in the United States, England, and France, in 





Italy alone have they actually declined from 
the 1918 level. 

The causes for the fluctuations are too 
complicated and diverse to make possible a 
general or authoritative statement as to the 
effect of war financing, Government purchases, 
submarine warfare, scarcity, etc., on the whole- 
sale price level. The extent to which Govern- 
ments have released prices and industries from 
war-time control, however, can be sketched in a 
general sort of way,’ and certain conclusions 
reached as to the effect of control on prices. 
No consideration will be given to the influence 
of price control upon production and business 
activity nor will the fiscal aspects of the 
problem be gone into. 


ISSUES INVOLVED IN ABROGATION OF CONTROL. 


The first and most striking thing to note in a 
comparative study of Government control is 
the difference in the length and completeness of 
control. In the United States, for instance, 
price control may be said to have commenced in 
August, 1917, and to have ended in respect to 
most commodities on December 30, 1918, i. e., 
some 18 months later. The control extended 
to the wholesale marketing of goods exclu- 
sively, the retail prices being practically un- 
controlled: In England, on the other heed 
price control may be said to have begun as 
early as the middtle of 1915 and is still effective 
(February, 1920) in the case of leading food 
products and coal. Prices were fixed in the 
case of these two types of commodities both at 
wholesale and retail and a strict system of 
rationing was enforced. In France and Italy 
also strimgent control of industries began in 
early 1916 and in the case of many commod- 
ities is still effective. 

Two factors have been of primary import- 
ance in their bearing upon the release of 
industry from control, (1) the extent to 
which the Government has become involved 
in the purchase and sale of goods, (2) the 
probable effect of the release upon the price 
of goods which are important for personal 
consumption. England has been especially 
involved as regards the first point, due to 
her large purchases of wheat, wool, meats, 
and hides from abroad and the long term of 
her contracts for commodities bought in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. All the European 
countries have been so eager to avoid any 





1 Sources: Journal of the Board of Trade, Journal of the Board of 
Agriculture, economic and trade ay ny for England; Journal Officiel 
de la République ——_ Bulletin de Statistique et de Legislation 
com parée, economic trade journalsfor France; Gazetta Ufficiale del 


Regno d'Italia for Italy. 
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further advance in the cost of living that 
the prices and distribution of food and fuel 
are still for the most part under Government 
supervision. Commodities which are used 
for business purposes, such as construction 
and building materials, have for the most 
part been released from control more quickly 
than other commodities. Exceptions to this 
are found, however, in the case of France, 
where it was necessary to continue the con- 
trol of certain types of timber and glass to 
insure a supply for reconstruction purposes. 

The abrogation of regulations as to imports 
and exports has varied from country to coun- 
try in accordance with the oe problems 
of the respective countries. In England dur- 
ing the transitional period between complete 
control of imports and the release of control 
(September 1, 1919) commodities having their 
origin within the Empire were allowed free 
importation, also raw materials and semi- 
manufactured materials necessary for industry. 
Manufactured articles, except those which 
were needed for personal consumption, were 
restricted. On September 1 all import regu- 
lations were removed. ee were, of course, 
encouraged to nonblockaded countries except 
in the case of materials needed at home 
for military, personal, or industrial consump- 
tion, and in the case of goods benefited by 
subsidy or purchase by the Government. 
The latter sa ggg has been felt especially 
by individuals engaged in such_reexport 
trades as those in wool and hides. In France, 
relaxation of the restrictions on imports 
began in January, 1919, and continued until 
iat, when the only commodities of impor- 
tance still controlled were frozen meats, cereals, 
news print, and ammunition. These were 
being imported under Government purchase. 
Export control, according to the most recent 
information available here, continues in many 
important lines, especially foodstuffs, coal, iron 
ore, and certain chemicals. 


ENGLAND. 


Food control.—The ministry of food in Eng- 
land, established in December, 1916, exercised 
extreme control over the supply, distribution, 
consumption, and price of foods during the 
war. It is stated that 90 per cent of the arti- 
cles commonly consumed in England came 
under its control. The system of rationing 
necessitated by the war was for the most part 
lifted during 1919; price control, both wholesale 
and retail, however, has continued to date, and 
dealers in many lines are still under license. 





Although the Government is still a large 
owner of cereals and imported meats and the 
prices of these commodities are under control, 
their distribution takes place through ordina 
trade channels, and personal consumption is 
free. The Government is making every effort, 
so far as we can judge, to avoid further pur- 
chases on a large scale. The Australian con- 
tract regarding the purchase of wheat and live 
stock will expire during 1920, and no agree- 
ment has been seanek regarding a domestic 
cereal guarantee for 1920. According to the 
terms of the 1919 contract, a price was guar- 
anteed the British farmers for their wheat, 
barley, and oats. The price obtained on each 
individual lot sold by the farmer, however, 
was not a fixed price but one arrived at by 
ordinary market methods. The difference be- 
tween this price and the guaranteed price was 
to be met by the Treasury. 

In order to avoid a serious increase in the 
price of bread to the consumer, wheat and 
wheat products have been subsidized by the 
Government, the difference between the buy- 
ing price and the selling price being a charge 
on the Treasury. No date has been mentioned 
for the removal of this subsidy. 

Imported commodities in the meat and dairy 
products groups are still under Government 
control. Large stocks of Australian and Argen- 
tine beef are owned by the Government; and 
the ministry of food is still purchasing bacon, 
ham, and lard abroad and allocating them to 
ordinary trade channels for distribution. 
Home-killed beef is still controlled and a price 
guaranteed to the producer. In spite of this 
control, it has been necessary to advance 
wholesale prices of meats on several occasions 
during the past year. It has been announced 
that price control will continue as regards 
meats and live stock until June 30, 1920. 

Foreign butter and cheese are likewise still 
being purchased by the food ministry and allo- 
cated to the trade at fixed prices. Retail 
prices of imported butter are fixed but not 
those for homemade butter. When control 
was lifted in the latter case, the retail price 
advanced from 2s. 8d. to 5s. per pound in one 
day. Control of milk, home-produced cheese 
and butter, and cream was removed on Jan- 
uary 31, 1920. 

_ Sugar is one of the few commodities still ra- 
tioned. In fact, due to the shortage in the 
Government supply, it was necessary to de- 
crease the ration on January 15, 1920. Sugar 
is being imported both by the Government and 
by individual dealers, the latter apparently 
supplying the manufacturing establishments at 
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a “reasonable” price and the former supplying 
the distributive trades. The price of the Govern- 
ment, although recently advanced, is still under 

resent world prices. Restrictions regarding 

oth the supply and the price of tea were 
removed in March, 1919, constituting probably 
the first important abrogation of control in the 
food group. 

Hide and leather and wool control.—W ar-time 
control of cotton, jute, and hemp was speedily 
removed after the armistice. The control of 
wool and of hides and leather had been so far- 
reaching during the war, on the other hand, 
that the Government is still involved in their 
transaction. 

Wool control began in 1916 with the pur- 
chase of the domestic clip and that of Australia 
and New Zealand by the Government. Since 
that time all wool produced at home and in 
these dominions has been taken by the Gov- 
ernment, the Australian wool at 55 per cent 
above prices in 1913-14, the English at a rate 
varying from 35 per cent over the prices of 
July, 1914 (for the 1916 clip), to 60 per cent 
(for the 1918 clip). The 1919 domestic clip 
was not purchased, but the Australian contract 
is effective until June 30, 1920. During the 
war, prices of yarns and fabrics were not con- 
trolled. The only effort made on behalf of the 
consumer occurred late in the war in the form of 
the encouragement by the Government of 
standardized clothing for men at fixed prices. 
Immediately after the armistice the wool coun- 
cil was formed, consisting of representatives of 
the employers and workers and of the Govern- 
ment. This council has advised the board of 
trade on all matters of policy since that time. 
Summed up, the developments of 1919 may be 
stated in the following fashion: Until March 31, 
1919, wool was allocated at the prices fixed in 
England during the last year of the war. 
These prices were considerably under world 
prices. In April, although a certain amount 
of wool continued to be rationed by the Gov- 
ernment at prices 74 per cent lower than those 
prevailing until then, the bulk of the supply 
was sold at auction at whatever price the wool 
would bring. It was thought that the price 
would fall with the increase in supply, but in- 
stead it continued to rise very wtdikien gly, ae. 
cially as regards the finer grades. September 
1 the auctions were open to foreign buyers, 
whose demand, added to an abnormal! domestic 
demand, kept prices from declining. At the 
present time the British Government is not 
only auctioning wool in London but also in the 





United States. Presumably this policy will be 
pursued until the Government stocks are appre- 
ciably reduced. 

It should be noted that, although the Gov- 
ernment has been deeply involved in the wool 
business throughout 1919, since April 1 the 
market has been practically free. 

The intensive control of the hide and leather 
industry began in 1916, and by the time of the 
armistice prices had been established for raw 
hides and leather and in certain cases, such as 
shoes, for leather products. At the beginning 
of 1919 the fixed prices for domestic heavy 
hides and calfskins were decidedly below 
world markets, and the East Indian supply of 
kips, obtained by the Government at an ex- 
ceedingly favorable price, was released at lower 
prices than during the war. As was the case 
with wool, the fact that the world price of 
hides was far above that fixed for heavy domes- 
tic hides in England made it possible for the 
Government to profit very materially by ad- 
vancing the a of the hides. At the 
same time, the public was obtaining the hides 
far cheaper than they could be imported. 
According to the most recent information 
available here, prices of domestic hides and 
calfskins are still controlled. Imports are ~ 
free, but there is no stimulus for importation, 
because of the cheapness of domestic hides. 
As regards leather, this branch of the industry 
was freed from control in June, 1919. 

Coal control.—British coal control is so in- 
volved in the question of nationalization of 
industry that it can not be classed with the 
other strictly war-time controls. At the pres- 
ent time the price both at the pit head and at 
retail is fixed, and the household consumption 
of coal is limited. Wages in the industry are 
fixed by law, and for the year ending March 31, 
1920, profits are likewise guaranteed. 

The price of coal to the domestic consumer 
is subsidized by the returns from the export 
trade, where, due to a world shortage of coal, 
very high prices have prevailed. e system 
of limited prices which applied to the coal ex- 
ported to Italy and France during the war was 
removed in May, 1919. The foreign demand 
was so great that it became necessary in No- 
vember, 1919, to limit the amount of coal 
which could be exported; at the same time the 
returns were such as to make possible a 10- 
shilling reduction in the price of domestic and 
household coal. Prices of bunker coal used in 
the coastwise trade were reduced to the level 
of prices of industrial coal. The 6-shilling in- 
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crease in the pit-head price which occurred in 
July, 1919, was not otherwise affected in 
December revision of prices. 

Other controls.—Control of prices in the iron 
and steel industry ceased on April 30, 1919, 
with the removal of the Government subsidy. 
Due to the shortage of iron and the large home 
demand, license control of the export trade 
continued until November 21. Since that time 
the industry has been entirely free. The 
lumber trade is likewise entirely uncontrolled 
at the present time; also the cotton, paper, 
and rubber industries. The nonferrous metal 
industries, on the other hand, are apparently 
still subject to license. 


FRANCE, 


Food control.—Following the principle of 
supplying the population with cheap bread, 
the price of bread was subsidized by the 
Government during the war. The process of 
subsidizing applied to all stages in the making 
of bread. The price of domestic and foreign 
wheat was kept far under the cost price, the 

rice of flour to the baker was similarly regu- 
ated, and finally the price of bread to the 
consumer was set at a point materially under 
cost. For instance, during 1919 the Govern- 
ment buying price for native wheat was 73 
francs, for Raden wheat approximately 120 
francs, whereas the sale price was 43 francs. 
Beginning with March 1, 1920, the Government 
subsidy is removed except in the case of foreign 
wheat. Seventy-three francs will be the 
average price to the native farmer, 76 francs 
the price to the miller, the difference to cover 
the cost to the Government for handling the 
transaction. Flour prices are to be increased 
from an average of 63.5 francs per 100 kilos to 
93 francs, and bread prices will likewise be 
fixed so as to cover cost. The French Govern- 
ment is thus relieved of a heavy fiscal charge 
and the people are obtaining bread at approxi- 
mately cost price. A special provision has 
been made for providing cheaper bread to 
families with two or more children, to the old 
and infirm, and to war veterans with 50 per 
cent disability. 

The same general method of control pre- 
vailed with regard to sugar during the war. 
Beginning with December 21, 1919, however, 
the price of sugar was raised so as to cover the 
cost to the Government. Unlike the case 
of bread, the consumption of sugar is still sub- 
ject to control. 

Other foods which are controlled are rye, rye 
flour, and meslin in the cereal group, coffee, 





milk, butter, and cheese. Meats and edible 
oils, on the other hand, have been freed from 
control. 

Coal prices controlled.—Price fixing and 
rationing of coal continues in effect and in 
addition freight rates for fuel carried on French 
boats are regulated between England and 
France. Although the actual importation of 
coal is handled by the trade it is subject to the 
supervision of the National Bureau for Coal. 

Abrogation of controls.—Otherwise French 
industry is apparently free from control. The 
consortiums created for the purpose of Gov- 
ernment purchase and eel during the war 
and immediately after had practically dis- 
appeared by the middle of 1919. As regards 
iron and steel, centralized importation of pig 
iron ceased on April 1, 1919, and at the present 
time the industry appears to be free from con- 
trol. The importation and allocation of cotton 
continued under Government supervision until 
October 30, 1919. Operations on the Havre 
Bourse were freed from control on June 20, 
1919. Between June, 1919, and January, 1920, 
contract prices for cotton more than doubled. 
The Government sold its stocks of wool at 
auction in February, 1919, and since that time 
wool has been imported on private account 
either from England or South America. 


ITALY. 


The only information available in this 
country regarding price control in Italy is in 
the form of official - st or their abrogation. 
It is possible that in actual practice the rules 
laid down in the decrees have been modified. 
Unless these modifications have been embodied 
in later decrees, we have no knowledge of them. 

Food control.—Although general price con- 
trol had been authorized in ioe, 1916, it was 
not until January, 1918, that extensive powers 
were given to the ‘‘Commissario Generale per 

li approvigionamenti e i consumi alimentari.”’ 

n the latter date, authorization was given 
for the requisition of foodstuffs and for the con- 
trol of their consumption. Between January 
1918, and August, 1919, decrees were passe 
authorizing the control of various food pro- 
ducts; in August, 1919, the following classes of 
foods were still under control: (1) Cereals and 
their by-products and leguminous plants, (2) 
sugar, (3) meats, (4) ane its products, 
(5) oil, (6) preserved fish. Maximum prices 
were fixed for the 1919 crop of wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, and rye. Dealings in these com- 
modities were pacino otherwise uncon- 
trolled. Prices of sugar are likewise fixed, as 
well as prices of milk, cheese, and butter. Fish 
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— continue fixed, but trading in and prices 
or meats are apparently free. 
Other omnadnne takin from foods, the 
most important group of commodities still sub- 
ject to control are textiles. In September, 
1919, the Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labor was given power to determine the prices 
of textiles as well as the quantity of woolen and 
cotton goods to be put at the disposal of the 
ministry for sale to the less well-to-do classes. 
Although the shortage of coal is extreme, 
there is, so far as we can discover, no Govern- 
ment supervision of the price or allocation of 
the je lies. Until May, 1919, British coal 
was so ‘4 to Italy at a limited price, but since 
that time no preferential rate has been ac- 
corded her. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


By reference to the table at the beginning of 
this article, it may be observed that prices in 
England in 1919 averaged 140 per cent above 
those in 1913, whereas prices in France and 
Italy averaged over 250 per cent above those 
in 1913. The marked difference between con- 
ditions in England and those in the other two 
countries may be accounted for in part by the 
fact that England controlled large supplies of 
important commodities which she was able to 
sell during the war and since at less than the 
current price. Her coal was sold much cheaper 
at home than abroad, hides could be obtained 
at less than current world market prices, wool 
was cheap until recently, and certain food- 
stuffs were likewise comparatively cheap. 
Italy and France, on the other hand, having 
neither ships nor priority in some of the leading 
raw materials markets, were forced to pay con- 
siderably higher prices. Where these prices 
were calekdshed by the Government, the cost 
eventually will be passed on to the public in the 
form of increased taxes. 


Bank Deposits, Prices, and Currency. 


Following is a part of an address delivered 
by Right Hon. R. McKenna before the general 
meeting of the shareholders of the London 
Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, held 
in London on January 29, 1920: 


THE RISE IN PRICES. 


Nothing gives so much concern to the public at the 
present time as the great rise in prices. Masses of people 
find almost insuperable difficulty in bringing their ex- 





penditure within‘ the limits of their income, and they 
clamor for a remedy. So far as I have seen, the most 
popular proposal for reducing prices is to fix a limit to 
the currency note issue. It is supposed that if the cur- 
rency were strictly limited in amount, and at the same 
time had a proper proportion of gold backing, prices 
would not only cease to rise, but would begin a down- 
ward movement toward their former level. In this view 
the increase in currency is regarded as the cause of high 
prices. But is this really the case? May it not be that 
the great increase in currency notes is itself only an 
effect of another cause, a mere link in the chain which 
ends in high prices? What is the relation between the 
increase of currency and high prices? What has caused 
the increase of currency? What has caused high prices? 
This is the problem I am going to ask you to consider 
to-day. 


MAIN CAUSES OF THE RISE IN PRICES, 


In examining this question I should like to guard 
myself at once from misunderstanding. It is an accepted 
doctrine that there are three factors governing the price 
of commodities—demand, supply, and cost of production. 
Although to-day I propose to deal with only one of these 
factors—demand—I do not mean to imply that the others 
have not their due weight. The supply of commodities 
is less to-day than it was in 1914, and in consequence, if 
the other factors had remained constant, some rise in — 
prices would inevitably have occurred from this cause 
alone. Again, chiefly owing to higher wages, cost of 
production has risen greatly, but in the sequence of 
events it has generally followed, not preceded, the higher 
prices. Whatever share, however, these two factors may 
have had in raising prices there can be no question of 
the importance of the third. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


Demand, measured by the purchasing power of the 
public, has increased enormously. It does not, of course, 
necessarily follow that a man spends more because he 
has more money in his pocket or a larger bank balance 
than usual; yet if we take the community as a whole 
we may be quite sure that as spending power grows, the 
demand for goods grows with it, and as demand grows, 
prices rise. Here, then, is the first step we must take 
to solve our problem; we must find the cause of this 
increase of spending power. 


COMPARISON OF PRESENT AND PREWAR CURRENCY FIGURES, 
PRICES, ETC. 


Before proceeding further it will be well to recall the 
estimated figures of currency, bank deposits, and prices 
of commodities, as they stand to-day compared with 1914, 

First of all I will take the figures of currency. It is 
estimated that in 1914 the total amount of currency in 
circulation, i. e., gold, silver, copper coin, and bank 
notes, was £128,000,000. This figure represents the total 
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amount of currency held by the public, but does not 
include currency held by the banks. To-day the corre- 
sponding figure is estimated at £393,000,000, an increase 
of £265,000,000, or 207 per cent. 

As I am giving these figures I may as well state here 
that the estimated amount of currency held by the banks 
in 1914 was £75,000,000 and in 1919, £191,000,000, an 
increase of £116,000,000, or 154 per cent. 


BANK DEPOSITS, PREWAR AND PRESENT TIME. 


Next. I will give the figures of bank deposits, but in 
doing so I should explain that they do not include Bank 
of England deposits. Before the war, the total deposits 
of the banks of the United Kingdom, including under 
the name deposits—and this is important to note—money 
held on current account as well as on deposit account 
amounted to £1,070,000,000. The corresponding figure 
last month was about £2,300,000,000, an increase of 
£1,230,000,000, or 115 per cent. 


PUBLIC SPENDING POWER COMPARED, 


The ectual spending power of the public is gauged by 
the total amount of currency in circulation added to the 
total amount of bank deposits. In 1914 the public 
spending power was £1,198,000,000; to-day it is 
£2,693,000,000, an increase of £1,495,000,000, or 125 
per cent. 

THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES, 


I turn now to a comparison of the prices of commodities 
of everyday use or consumption before the war and at 
the present time. The figures are based upon the return 
issued by the ministry of labor, and are expressed in the 
form of percentage increases over the corresponding prices 
of 1914. If we take 100 to represent the cost of living 
in 1914, the corresponding figure to-day would be about 
225, or an increase of 125 per cent. In estimating the 
cost of living we have included all ordinary expenses, 
and we have taken the commodities forming part of our 
everyday consumption in such quantities as we con- 
sumed in 1914. Thus we see a marked increase in cur- 
rency, in bank deposits, and in the price of commodities. 
The spending power of the public and the cost of living 
show the same percentage increase of 125. 


THE GROWTH IN SPENDING POWER AND ITS CAUSES, 


We can proceed now to examine the immediate question 
before us. Whatis the cause of the increase in spending 
power, or in other words, of the increase in currency and 
bank deposits? I will ask you to consider the growth 
of bank deposits first. Bank deposits are derived from 
two sources, and from two sources only. The first and 
most obvious source is by payments of currency into a 
bank. Anyone who takes notes out of his note case and 
pays them into his bank creates a deposit. The second 
source from which deposits are derived can not be de- 
scribed with equal simplicity. Stated in comprehensive 





terms which I will explain directly, deposits arise from 
payments by a bank which are neither charged against 
an existing deposit nor used for the repayment of an 
existing debt to a bank. I am speaking now of bank 
deposits in the aggregate, with which alone we are deal- 
ing, and not of deposits in any individual bank. Pay- 
ments by a bank which are not charged against an exist- 
ing deposit consist chiefly of bank loans or advances. 
But they include also all bank investments and all pur- 
chases and payments made by the bank for itself and 
charged against its own resources. It will simplify the 
discussion if we treat bank investments, as we are en- 
titled to do, as loans of a more permanent nature than 
the ordinary loan or advance. Similarly the purchase 
or discounting of bills may also be regarded es a bank loan. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND THE MAIN SOURCE OF THEIR INCREASE. 


The aggregate, then, of bank deposits is increased by 
payments into banks of currency, by bank loans, and by 
payments by banks on their own account to meet their 
own expenses, as for salaries or to buy new premises. In 
making a comparison between bank deposits at two differ- 
ent dates, we may reasonably leave this last source of 
increase out of account. Just as payments on a bank’s 
own account augment deposits, so receipts on a bank’s 
own account diminish them. Payments and receipts have 
both grown considerably since 1914, but they have both 
grown at the same pace, and comparing one year with 
another, we may fairly set off the total of the payments 
against the total of receipts. 


BANK DEPOSITS INCREASED BY BANK LOANS. 


We have now reached the point at which we may say 
that payments into banks of currency and bank loans, giv- 
ing to the word ‘‘loan” the widest meaning, are the only 
sources of increase of the aggregate of bank deposits which 
we need consider. At the risk of wearying you with a 
discussion of a process with which you are probably 
already thoroughly familiar, let me give a brief illustra- 
tion of how bank deposits are increased by bank loans. 
When a bank makes a loan to a customer or allows him an 
overdraft, in the ordinary course the loan will be drawn 
upon, or the overdraft will be made, by a check upon the 
bank drawn by the customer and paid into someone’s 
credit at the same or another bank. The drawer of the 
check will not have reduced any deposit already in exist- 
ence because we are supposing a case in which he has been 
given a loan or allowed an overdraft. The receiver of the 
check, however, when he pays it into his own account, 
will be credited with its value, and thereby a new deposit 
will be created. The only case when a bank loan does not 
lead to a new deposit is when the check drawn against the 
loan is used by the receiver to pay off a loan which he had 
himself at his own bank. In the same way, when a bank 
buys or discounts a bill, the proceeds of the sale are paid 
into the credit of the seller’s account and increase the 
total of bank deposits; and in the same way also, when a 
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bank buys war loan or makes any other investMent, the 
purchase money goes to the credit of somebody’s account 
in some bank and increases the total of deposits. 


COMPARISONS AND REASONS FOR PRESENT INCREASE. 


Let us look now at the increase of bank deposits since 
1914 and see to what extent this increase is due, respec- 
tively, to payments in of additional currency and to bank 
loans. In June, 1914, the banks held £75,000,000 of cur- 
rency. Last month this figure stood at £191,000,000. 
The banks, therefore, held more currency to the amount 
of £116,000,000, and to this extent the increase in the 
aggregate of bank deposits is accounted for by payments 
in of currency, but! it is estimated that since June, 
1914, bank deposits have risen by £1,230,000,000. If 
£116,000,000 of this amount are accounted for by payments 
of currency into‘the banks, there remain £1,114,000,000,! 
which, if the previous analysis be accepted as correct, we 
must attribute to bank loans. 

Let me guard myself, however, by saying that I do not 
give these figures as absolutely exact, as the total figures 
of deposits given by the banks include not only customer’s 
deposits, but what the banks term ‘‘other accounts.” But 
the error due to this omission in making a comparison 
between any two years is small, and Ijthink we may accept 
as_sufficiently accurate the estimate that in round figures 
bank deposits have increased by £1,100,000,000 since 1914 
in consequence of bank loans. 


RELATION BETWEEN INCREASE IN DEPOSITS AND RISE IN 
PRICES. 


Now that we have cleared so much ground, we must not 
forget the real object of our search. We are seeking the 
relation between the increase of bank deposits, the increase 
of currency, and high prices; and we have got so far as to 
see that bank loans are the main source of the growth of 
bank deposits. As an increase of deposits means an addi- 
tion to our purchasing power, we should expect such an 
increase to be followed by a rise in prices. But we must 
guard ourselves here from a generalization which may be 
too broad. If money is borrowed by manufacturers and 
traders for the purpose of the production or movement of 
commodities, the increase of purchasing power consequent 
upon the loans is followed in due course by an increase in 
the amount of commodities available, and the rise in prices 
which might be expected from a greater demand is cor- 
ected by a greater supply. Let us fora moment examine 
what takes place when a bank makes loans or advances 
in the ordinary way of trade. Suppose the case of a loan 
or advance to a manufacturer who uses the money to pay 
for raw material or wages, or some other expenses in the 
course of his business. When the goods are manufactured 
and sold to the merchant, it is expected that the proceeds 
of the sale will be used to pay off the bank loan. The 





1 A part of this total equal to the increase in the balances of the banks 


at the Bank of England has been created not by borrowings from the 


banks, but by borrowing from the Bank of England. 





merchant in his turn may have borrowed from his bank to 
pay the manufacturer, and there may be a whole series of 
loans from banks, each paid off in its turn as the goods 
pass from their primitive state of raw material to their 
final destination as finished goods in the hands of the con- 
sumer; but when the consumer has paid cash for the 
goods, all the series of loans will in the ordinary course be 
liquidated, and there will have been an increase in bank 
deposits only so long as the goods were not finally disposed 
of. In this view of bank transactions, loans by banks, 
and therefore deposits, would only increase in total amount 
as the total of commodities increased. There would be a 
greater purchasing power for the time being, but there 
would also be a greater supply in process of production. 


EFFECTS OF THE TRADE LOANS. 


It will be observed that the first effect of a trade loan is to 
increase deposits, and as the aggregate of such loans, and 
consequently of deposits and purchasing power, may be 
steadily growing in amount, it may be argued that loans of 
this kind may also drive up prices. To a limited extent 
this is true. 

RISE IN PRICES ONLY PARTIALLY ATTRIBUTABLE TO BANK 
LOANS. 


In periods of active trade we know that bank loans . 
increase and prices rise; but the rise in prices attributable 
to this cause can never go very far. Traders sometimes 
assume that banks have an unlimited power of making 
advances. They forget that every advance made by a 
bank comes out of the bank’s cash resources. It is true 
the advances return to the banks in the form of fresh 
deposits and thus restore the bank’s cash resources to their 
former level, but the result is to leave them finally with 
additional liabilities to their depositors without any 
addition to their bank cash. 


BRITISH BANKS’ SOUND POLICY. 


Happily in this country banks are careful to keep a 
proper proportion between their cash resources and their 
liabilities, though the misguided practice known as ‘“‘win- 
dow dressing,’’ which is sometimes indulged in at the end 
of the year, might of itself throw a shade of doubt on what 
is in truth the very real virtue of our banks. 

The moment this proportion reaches a point below which 
the management think it should not go, if the strength and 
credit of the bank are to remain unimpaired, the bank will 
decline to extend its total of credits. We shall see later 
how the cash resources of the banks can be increased, but 
without such an increase any great expansion of trade 
advances can not occur. It may be said that bank loans 
to traders influence prices to no greater extent than the 
ordinary market fluctuations. 


LOANS FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


Even when a bank loan is made for the purpose of ac- 
quiring plant the same is true in the long run as in the case 
just described. The loan would be outstanding fer a 
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greater length of time and deposits would be increased 
until the profit made out of the use of the plant was suffi- 
cient to pay off the loan, but in due course, owing to the 
additional output from the new plant, commodities would 
be.increased in quantity and there would be no permanent 
rise in prices. On the other hand, loans by banks which 
lead to no increase of commodities tend to raise prices, but 
banks do not look upon these loans with favor, and while 
they should be ready to assist the country’s trade and pro- 
duction by such advances as their customers’ capital and 
growth of business warrant, they should be and are careful 
to limit the amount of their advances for the purpose of 
capital outlay and still more for mere accommodation. 


SUMMARY OF CAUSES. 


Let me now sum up the case so far as we have gone. We 
have seen that during the last six years bank deposits have 
increased by £1,230,000,000. Of this amount we find that 
payments of additional currency into the banks account 
for; £116,000,000. We have seen that any other cause of 
an increase in deposits except bank loans is not large, and 
we have concluded that bank loans have been responsible 
for an increase of £1,100,000,000 in bank deposits. We 
have seen further that if these loans had been made to 
manufacturers and traders in the ordinary course of their 
business the increase in deposits, and consequently in pur- 
chasing power, would not of itself have caused a permanent 
rise in prices, as the additional deposits would have been 
followed by an additional supply of commodities. To 
whom, then, have these loans been made? 


THE GOVERNMENT THE LARGEST BORROWER. 


It is impossible to give precise figures, but the best esti- 
mate I can form is that of the total of £1,100,000,000, 
£800,000,000, including treasury bills, have been lent to 
the State and £300,000,000 to trade. The Government, 
under the overwhelming necessity of war effort, has been 
the great borrower from the banks. The loans to the State 
have led to an immense increase of deposits, and as they 
have remained outstanding long after the commodities they 
were raised to pay for have been consumed they have been 
an inevitable cause of a rise in prices. 


THE THREE SOURCES OF GOVERNMENT BORROWING. 


In order to get a full understanding of the case it is neces- 
sary now to examine the different effect upon prices of the 
different kinds of borrowing by the Government. The 
Government may borrow from three sources. They may 
borrow from the public, they may borrow from the banks, 
or they may borrow—and I put this in a category by 
itseli—they may borrow from the Bank of England. If 
anything contributed to a national loan by the public were 
saved by them from their ordinary expenditure there 
would be no increase in prices. The additional expendi- 
ture of the Government would be counterbalanced by the 
reduced expenditure of the community. 





} EFFECT OF PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION TO GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


But when the public subscribe to Government loans out 
of their own resources they always subscribe more than 
they save by curtailing their normal consumption. They 
subscribe in addition what they would ordinarily save and 
invest in any case, and their investment would in one way 
or another usually take the form of capital employed in the 
production of commodities. The money which would be 
so invested is spent by the Government, and consequently 
to that extent increases the demand for goods without any 
increase of supply either actual or prospective, except in 
so far as the Government may themselves have spent the 
money on the erection of plant useful for peace produc- 
tion. With this partial limitation direct loans by the 
public to the Government through subscription to war 
loans have no effect upon prices. They do not add to the 
total of bank deposits. The public must first draw upon 
their deposits with the banks in order to subscribe to the 
loans, and when the Government spends the proceeds of 
the loans the money only fills up the gap in the deposits 
caused by the previous withdrawals. 


EFFECT OF BANK LOANS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


But quite different effects follow when the Government 
borrows direct from the banks or indirectly from the banks 
through members of the public who obtain bank advances 
to enable them to take up loans. In each case the banks 
subscribe by drawing on their balances with the Bank of 
England. The money received by the Government is 
paid out.in due course to meet liabilities to contractors, by 
whom again it is paid to the credit of their accounts with 
the banks. The customers’ deposits are thus increased, 
and as the banks in their turn pay the money into their 
accounts at the Bank of England, the previous withdrawals 
from that bank are made good. Thus the net effect of the 
whole proceeding is to increase the total amount of bank 
deposits by the exact amount which the banks have lent to 
the Government directly or indirectly, and the whole 
weight of the additional spending power is thrown upon 
prices. 


EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT BORROWING FROM BANK OF 
ENGLAND, 


The third case of Government borrowing which we have 
to consider is that of borrowing direct from the Bank of 
England. In that case a credit is given by the Bank of 
England to the Government, who draw upon it and pay 
out the amount to contractors. In due course the con- 
tractors pay the money they have received into their 
accounts with their own banks, and deposits are thereby 
increased. The banks now hold more money, which in 
their turn they pay into their accounts at the Bank of 
England, and so increase their cash balance. There was 
no previous withdrawal in this case from bank balances at 
the Bank of England and there is consequently an increase 
in these balances exactly equal to the amount of the Bank 
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of England’s loan to the Government. Here we see both 
an increase in customers’ deposits and an increase in the 
balances of the banks at the Bank of England. These 
balances are the basis upon which the banks found their 
advances, and an increase in them will necessarily be fol- 
lowed by additional advances whether to their customers 
or to the Government, with a consequent further increase 
in deposits. 

We conclude from this analysis, therefore, that loans by 
the Bank of England to the Government have a much 
greater effect in raising prices than any other form of Gov- 
ernment loan, as they not only immediately raise the total 
of bank deposits and consequently of spending power by 
the public, but they also increase the power of the banks to 
make further advances, which in due course lead to still 
more deposits and still greater purchasing power. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND SINCE 1914. 


Now that we have examined the different methods o; 
Government borrowing and have considered the effect of 
each in increasing bank deposits, it remains for us to look 
at the course of events as they have actually occurred since 
1914 in forcing a rise in prices. At the outbreak of the war, 
throughout its course, and right down to the present 
moment, the Government have been large buyers of com- 
modities, greatly in excess of their normal demands. The 
first consequence of the immense Government purchases 
was to stimulate production. Machinery was used to its 
full capacity; the number of people employed was greatly 
increased; women took the place of men, and there was a 
very considerable addition to the total national output. 
But enlarge the output as we would, it could not keep pace 
with the Nation’s requirements. Demand outstripped 
supply, and just as it happens when a period of compara- 
tive trade depression is succeeded by a trade boom, there 
was a natural rise in prices. 


DEMAND CAUSES MORE_ CURRENCY. 


At once more currency was needed, partly to pay the 
wages of the larger number of workpeople employed, 
partly because with higher prices shopkeepers keep more 
money in their tills. To the extent that more currency 
was issued the spending power of the community was 
increased. But up to this point the increase was not 
great. A new condition had to be introduced before any 
considerable rise could take place. There must be not 
merely an increase in currency, the total of which in any 
case only represents a small part of the public spending 
power; but, far more important, there must be a serious 
addition to bank deposits. It was not long before this new 
condition arose. To meet the daily growing expenditure 
the Government had to borrow freely from the public, 
from the banks, and from the Bank of England. It is 
unnecessary to recapitulate the effects of this borrowing. 


RESULT OF INCREASED BORROWINGS. 


Bank deposits increased enormously. There was no 
proportionate increase in the supply of goods and the 





usual consequences followed. Prices began to rise rapidly. 
The rise in prices was next followed by general demands 
for increased wages. As these now rose the cost of pro- 
duction rose too, and another turn was given to the screw 
on which prices were steadily mounting. But higher 
wages and higher prices mean a greater demand for 
currency. The weekly wages have got to be paid in 
legal tender money. In the course of the week the bulk 
of the money paid out in wages comes back through the 
shops to the banks, and is paid out by them again to meet 
the next week’s requirements. But, as prices and wages 
rise, not all of it comes back, and each week a larger amount 
is retained in the pockets of the people, in the tills of shop- 
keepers, and in the tills and reserves of the banks. 


LIMITATION OF CURRENCY{IMPOSSIBLE AT THIS TIME. 


We may stop here to ask, Is there any stage in this process 
at which it would have been proper to limit the issue of 
currency? The main demand for currency is to meet the 
weekly wages bill. If wages increase, whether because 
more workpeople are employed, or because rates are higher, 
additional currency must be brought each week into circu- 
lation. Ifthe supply were cut off, a substitute would have 
to be found. At the outbreak of the war there was not 
enough legal tender money to satisfy our additional re- 
quirements and at once postal orders and even postage 
stamps were used to make good the deficiency. If men 
and women are to be employed and paid, means of paying 
them must be found, and an arbitrary limitation of cur- 
rency would merely inflict intolerable inconvenience upon 
the public. 

Although, as I venture to think, the increase in currency 
is not the cause of high prices, yet I believe the public has 
shown a right instinct in fastening upon this increase as a 
matter for anxiety and even alarm. Though not the rain- 
storm itself, it is the gauge which measures the rainfall. 
The figures are easily apprehended, and the weekly records 
can be readily followed. Those who study them with care 
see that every advance by the Bank of England to the 
Government is followed by a fresh issue of currency notes. 
Once the nation can free itself from the need for these 
advances, the rise of prices, so far as it is due to an increased 
demand, will cease, and the currency in circulation will 
no longer expand. When the advances are paid off prices 
will tend to go down, and the currency in circulation will 
diminish. 

THE DROP IN PRICES. 

When we look to the future we naturally ask, shall we 
ever get back to pre-war prices and pre-war currency and 
bank deposits? If I might hazard an opinion, it would be 
that prices will remain permanently on a far higher level 
than in 1914. The rise that has taken place is not local. 
It is not even European or American. It covers the whole 
world. The cost of living in Japan has risen quite as much 
as in this country. In India and China, where human 
wants are much less than with us and where custom plays 
a far stronger part in fixing prices, even there the cost of 
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living is much above the pre-warstandard. Increased pro- 
duction will bring down prices to a certain extent, but the 
purchasing power of the world measured in money can not 
be materially diminished. Deflation is bound to be very 
slow. Any attempt, indeed, to bring it about r pidly 
would cause widespread ruin among manufacturers and 
traders. The greatest caution will be necessary in hand- 
ling our financial machinery and many of our prewar ideas 
must be modified in view of the fundamental change in 
our conditions. 
THE BANK RATE. 


In illustration of what I mean, let us take the bank rate 
and consider its operation to-day as compared with pre-war 
times. In the conditions we then enjoyed raising the 
bank rate was an admirable means of checking excessive 
borrowing, restoring our exchange, and restricting the 
demand for currency. To-day we can not be certain that 
it will achieve any of these purposes. Itis conceivable, 
indeed, that it may have the opposite effect. 

The Government has been a heavy borrower, and still 
may be, whatever the bank rate. Raising the rate de- 
preciates all existing Government securities, which makes 
it difficult to borrow from the public. As a result the 
Government is driven to the Bank of England. We know 
the consequences: The total of deposits and bank cash is 
increased, prices go up, and the currency is further inflated. 
The purpose of raising the bank rate is to prevent borrow- 
ing by making it too expensive, and by this means to 
restrict deposits and the issue of currency; but when the 
borrower is a Government which may have to borrow, no 
matter what the price, and which has the power to compel 
the Bank of England to lend, raising the rate not merely 
fails to achieve its intended purpose but actually operates 
in the opposite way. Until the Government has ceased 
to borrow, the bank rate can not have its normal effect. 
It must be observed, moreover, that these considerations 
apply with equal force when the borrowing by the Govern- 
ment from the Bank of England is not to raise new money, 
but to pay off maturing debt held by the public or the 
banks and not renewed by them. 


EFFECT OF RAISED BANK RATEJON FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Again, with regard to the exchanges, before the war, 
raising the bank rate was bound to send up the value of 
the pound sterling in foreign exchange. The balance of 
trade, including invisible exports and imports, was in our 
favor, and if for the moment the pound sterling had de- 
preciated, it was only because we had lent too much money 
abroad. Raising the bank rate made it unprofitable for 
the foreigner to borrow in this market, and left our excess 
of exports free to assert its natural effect. To-day, the 
balance of trade is against us, and while the bank rate 
should be at such a level as not to encourage the discount- 
ing of foreign trade bills in our market, to raise it above 
this point may in existing circumstances injure rather than 
benefit our exchange, for dear money adds to the cost 
of production and every addition to cost hampers our 





| export to those foreign markets in which we have to meet 


serious competition. But it is precisely these markets in 
which sales are for prompt payment. We can no doubt 
sell all the goods we wish in countries in which sale is 
possible only on terms of very extended credit, but ex- 
ports to such countries do no good to our exchange. Rais- 
ing the cost of production at home in any degree has a 
tendency to drive our exports out of the cash markets into 
the credit markets, and to that extent our exchange is 
injured. 
DISADVANTAGES OF DEAR MONEY AT PRESENT. 


I can not help thinking that the advocates of dear 
money are premature in their policy. They do not take 
sufficiently into account the actual circumstances of the 
moment. They wish to stop the continual rise in prices 
with its concomitant social dangers, and rightly recog- 
nizing that the high prices are in a large measure due to 
the immense increase in purchasing power consequent 
upon the growth of bank credit, they hope to restrict 
further bank advances by raising the bank rate. But they 
overlook the fact that much the greater part of the inflated 
credit is due to borrowing by the Government. Bank 
advances to industry, though heavy in the aggregate, are 
not greater than industry requires having regard to the 
amount of money sunk in the high-priced stock which a 
trader has to carry. Dear money is an additional expense 
in production and has the effect in itself of raising prices, 
but the counterbalancing influence which it might be ex- 
pected to exercise by the restriction of credit is neutralized 
by the repeated outpourings of bank cash due to borrowing 
by the Government from the Bank of England. 

The only condition on which we shall be able to check 
the rise in prices is that our annual expenditure is brought 
within the compass of our revenue. In State as in do- 
mestic finance we must learn to make both ends meet, and 
the case is not in the least bettered if we only balance our 
accounts by selling out capital stock and placing the pro- 
ceeds to the credit of our revenue account. The expendi- 
ture of the Government is tantamount to the consumption 
of the quantity of commodities which the money would 
buy, and this must not exceed the amount of commodities 
the consumption of which the community are compelled 
to deny themselves by reason of the taxes they have to 
pay. Ifit does, we run the risk, as is indeed now the 
fact, that our consumption may exceed our production. 
Thisis not a plea for additional taxation. Far fromit. Our 
existing taxation, which is, I believe, higher than in any 
other country in the world, is already dangerously near 
the point at which thrift, business enterprise, and needful 
capital development become seriously impaired. But it 
is a plea for economy in expenditure. It isa plea for such 
ruthless cutting down or postponement of all financial 
outlay by the State as will reduce our expenditure to a 
figure less than our tax revenue, for by this method alone 
can we hope to restrict the issue of currency, check the 
rise in prices, restore our foreign exchange, and reestablish 
London in her old position as the financial center and free 
gold market of the world. 
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Currency Reform in India. 


The committee on Indian exchange and cur- 
rency, appointed on May 30, 1919, to advise 
with regard to a future policy for India, exam- 
ining both the effect of the war on the situation 
there and the policy which should be followed 
in the future as regards the question of the 
monetary standard, has reported to the sec- 
retary of state for India, and, on February 2, 
1920, the following announcement was made 
by the India office: 


INDIA COUNCIL DRAFTS AND IMPORT OF GOLD 
INTO INDIA. 


“The acquisition rate for gold imported 
under license into India, which has hitherto 
been subject to variation notified from time 
to time, has now, in accordance with the 
secretary of state for India’s separate an- 
nouncement relating to the recommendations 
of the Indian currency committee, been fixed, 
and the following fixed rates will apply to 
transactions on and after February 2, viz: 

“Rs. 10. for: each sovereign tendered for 
import, or 

‘Re. 1 for 11.30016 grains of fine gold. 

‘Council drafts will continue to be offered 
atithe secretary of state’s discretion for weekly 
sale at the Bank of England by competitive 
tender. The rate for deferred telegraphic 
transfers and bills will, until further notice 
rank for allotment with tenders at 1s. 16d. 
higher for immediate telegraphic transfers. 
No announcement will be made of the mini- 
mum rate at which tenders will be accepted, 
and the secretary of state in council reserves 
the right of rejecting the whole or any part 
of any tender. In accordance with the com- 
mittee’s recommendations the Government 
of India will when occasion requires, offer for 
sale stated weekly amounts of sterling reverse 
drafts on the secretary of state (including 
immediate telegraphic transfers). The rate 
for immediate telegraphic transfers on London 
will be announced on each occasion by the 
Government of India and will be based on the 
sterling apenas of the price of 11.30016 
grains of fine gold as measured by the pre- 
vailing sterling dollar exchange, less a deduc- 
tion representing the charges of remitting 
gold. The rate for deferred drafts on London 
will, until further notice, be 1s. 16d. higher 
than the immediate rate as at present.”’ 

. The report of the commission may be sum- 
marized under three heads—relating to the 





situation as it existed before the war, the effect 
of the war upon the currency, and recommen- 
dations for the future. 


PREWAR CONDITIONS. 


Just before the war the Indian currency con- 
sisted of British gold coins, silver rupees, sub- 
sidiary coins of silver, nickel, and bronze, and 
currency notes. The British sovereign and 
half-sovereign were unlimited legal tender for 
15 and 7} rupees, respectively. The currency 
notes were in denominations of 5 rupees and 
upwards. India possessed a favorable trade 
balance which was adjusted partly by the im- 
portation of the precious metals and partly by 
the sale of could drafts on the Government of 
India. The sale of these drafts had the effect 
of releasing currency in India against the pay- 
ment of sterlingin London. There was a stand- 
ing offer to sell bills without limit at 1s. 44d. 
per rupee, a price which corresponded to the 
theoretical sibs export point. en the war 
broke out there was general dislocation of trade 
and business, exchange grew weaker, and there 
was a run on Indian gold stocks. Savings- 
bank deposits were withdrawn and there was 
some lack of confidence in the Indian note 
issue. 


WAR MEASURES AS TO MONEY AND EXCHANGE, 


The first of the innovations made in the pre- 
war situation related to the control of exchange. 
After exchange had recovered from the tempo- 
rary dislocation consequent upon the outbreak 
of war, the demand for council drafts continued 
about normal until October, 1916. During 
November the amount of the weekly sales in- 
creased rapidly. In order to avoid drawing too 
heavily upon the rupee holdings of the paper 
currency reserve, council drafts were limited in 
volume and the amount available was fixed 
from time to time on a basis of the rupee re- 
sources of the Government. This continued 
until the close of the war, but after September 
18, 1919, drafts were sold by open competitive 
tender subject to a minimum rate and subject 
to the conditions that no applicant may apply 
for more than 20 per cent of the total offered 
each week. A second measure that was re- 
sorted to was the raising of the rate for the 
sale of council drafts. This was not done to 
reduce demand but because of the higher cost 
of silver. A series of changes was made in 
the rate of exchange, dating from August 28, 
1917, when the rate for immediate telegraphic 
transfers was.raised from 1s. 44d. to Is. 5d. 
Subsequent changes took place until the rate 
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reached 2s. 4d. on December 12, 1919. The 
secretary of state further announced that he 
would sell reverse immediate telegraphic trans- 
fers at the rate of 2s. 3 29/32d. in case of 
demand. A third measure resorted to was 
the purchase of silver. Special measures had 
to be taken to increase the supply of the cur- 
rency. 

In February, 1916, the necessity for rupee 
coinage became so apparent that the secretary 
of state began to purchase silver. In order to 
facilitate his operations, the importation of 
silver into India on private account was pro- 
hibited September 3, 1917. Eventually, in 
order to get more silver an arrangement was 
made with the United States Government, 
which proceeded under authority of the act of 
April 23, 1918, the so-called Pittman Act, 
authorizing the sale to other Governments of 
silver to be obtained from the melting of not 
exceeding 350,000,000 silver dollars. Of this 
amount the Government of India acquired 
200,000,000 fine ounces at 1014 cents per fine 
ounce. In all, the total purchased from 1915 
to November 30, 1919, was 538,005,000 stand- 
ard ounces. To conserve the silver which had 
thus been acquired it was endeavored to pro- 
tect the currency against depletion by export 
or melting. Accordingly, from June 29, 1917, 
the use of silver or gol for purposes other than 
currency was made illegal and from September 
3, 1917, the export of silver coin and bullion was 
prohibited except under license. Small notes 
of 24 rupees and 1 rupee were also issued in 
order to economize silver. Further, in view of 
the shortage of silver it was desired to make 
the Government stock of gold as large as 
possible. Accordingly, on June 29, 1917, all 
gold imported into India was required to be 
sold to the Government at a price which, being 
based on the sterling exchange value of the 
rupee, took no account of the premium in 
India on gold as compared with sterling. The 
gold thus obtained was placed in the paper- 
currency reserve as a backing against the issue 
of additional notes. A premium on gold grad- 
ually made its appearance shortly after the 
outbreak of the war and precluded its use as 
currency except in emergencies. 

During the war the amount of gold which 
could be obtained by India was limited by the 
restrictions on its export from _ belligerent 
countries. The removal of the embargo on the 
export of gold by the United States on June 9, 
1919, and the freeing of the market for South 
African and Australian gold made it possible 
to obtain a larger supply. From August 22, 
1919, onward a limited amount of immediate 
telegraphic transfers on India were offered 





weekly by competitive tender in New York, 
and the proceeds were remitted to India in 
old. Toward the end of October the demand 
or these transfers fell off and the sales were 
discontinued. Arrangements had also been 
made for the direct purchase of gold in Lon- 
don, the United States, and Australia, and by 
November 30, 1919, about 2,485,000 fine 
ounces had been purchased. On September 
15, 1919, the rate paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment for gold was fixed so as to include the 
premium on gold over sterling as measured by 
the dollar-sterling exchange, and has been va- 
ried from time to time accordingly. In order 
to make the gold thus obtained available for 
the public, the Government of India an- 
nounced at the end of August, 1919, that sales 
of gold would be held fortnightly until further 
notice and that in each of the first three months 
not less than the equivalent of the gold con- 
tent of 1,000,000 sovereigns would be offered 
for sale. Up to November 30, 1919, the equiva- 
lent of the gold content of 3,439,000 sovereigns 
had been sold. #44 
In order to get an adequate circulating me- 
dium, arrangements were early made to enlarge 
the fiduciary portion of the note issue. From 
the beginning of November, 1915, onward, the 
legal limit of the invested portion of the reserve 
fund was modified nine times, while the gross 
circulation of notes increased threefold and 
the percentage of metallic backing became re- 
duced by one-half. The issue of small notes of 
24 rupees and 1 rupee also stimulated the use 
of paper currency. In order to prevent undue 
cashing of notes and prevent runs for redemp- 
tion possibly leading to inconvertibility, the fa- 
cilities for the cashing of the notes at district 
treasuries were largely withdrawn. The con- 
veyance of specie by rail and river steamer was 
prohibited, and an embargo was placed on its 
transmission by post. The result of these re- 
strictions was the substitution of notes for 
rupees as the common circulating medium. 
During the war, moreover, ordinary expendi- 
ture and capital expenditure were kept as low 
as possible, while from 1916-17 onward addi- 
tional taxation was imposed. There was also 
extensive Indian government borrowing, and 
these measures continued to assist in meeting 
the heavy demand for Indian remittances. 


PROPOSED CHANGES. 


The committee finds that the gold exchange 
standard has worked well and was beneficial to 
India, preventing the fa!l in the value of the 
rupee below ls. 4d., but it finds that the system 
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is not proof against a great rise in the value of 
silver. The present advance in silver has made 
it difficult or impossible to get the silver re- 
quired for Indian currency, and as a result the 
convertibility of the note issue has been en- 
dangered. The committee recognizes that a 
stable level of exchange furnishes the most 
healthy condition for production and trade 
and that large changes in exchange are an 
evil. It further thinks that it may be prefer- 
able to establish stability at the new level of 
exchange rather than to try to work back to 
the old level. As suggested modifications of 
the present system are listed the following: 

(1) Issue of a new rupee with a lower silver 
content than the present one. The evidence is 
said to be against this plan. 

(2) The issue of pieces of 2 or-3 rupees of 
lower proportional silver content, these to 
circulate side by side with the existing rupee 
issues, coinage of which would be temporarily 
suspended. This plan is said to be subject 
to many of the objections previously cited 
with regard to (1). 

(3) Issuance of anickelrupee. This is found 
objectionable on the same grounds as before. 

(4) Stabilization of exchange at a rate 
which would insure continuance of the rupee 
as a token coin and creation of an inconvert- 
ible paper currency, the Secretary of State 
being prepared to authorize the suspension of 
the purchase of silver, should an advance in 
the price of silver continue. As to this the 
committee holds that the maintenance of 
convertibility is vital. 

With reference to the future price of silver, 
the committee finds grave differences of opin- 
ion. No positive conclusion can be safely 
formed as to the maximum price. In conse- 
quence, it is believed that a high level of 
exchange will be essential for the establishment 
of a sound monetary system, although it 
recognizes that the acceptance of this view will 
have certain important influences both on the 
level of prices in India, on India’s foreign 
trade, her industrial development, and other 
important factors. The general conclusion, 
however, arrived at by the committee is that 
material interests in India will not on the whole 
suffer from the fixing of a high rate of exchange 
for the rupee. This brings up the question 
how the rate of exchange should be fixed. 

The first question in relation to the fixing 
of the rate of exchange is whether the rupee 
should be established in relation to gold or to 


—- sterling being at the present time 
seriously depreciated as compared with gold. 
As to this the unanimous conclusion is arrived 





at that the stable relation to be established 
should be with gold and not with sterling. 
Such a conclusion is supported by the fact 
that great inconvenience is attached to a cur- 
rency which is already depreciated and may 
depreciate still further. e need of stabiliz- 
ing the rupee at an early date is urgent. The 
value which it would be necessary to fix in 
sterling at the present time, in order that the 
rupee might have an exchange value exceeding 
that of its silver content, would be a high one. 
If the relation of the rupee to sterling is fixed, 
while sterling varies in relation to gold, the gold 
value of the rupee will also vary. Free move- 
ment of gold into and out of lois is found very 
desirable, but this can not be attained unless 
the rupee has a fixed relation to gold. 

In view of these factors definite recommenda- 
tions as to the course to be pursued can be 
made. 

(1) The first problem relates to the question 
of remittances to and from India, and it is 
suggested that as long as existing difficulties 
in India and England prevail, it will be advis- 
able to adhere to the system at present in force 
according to which the actual amounts of 
council drafts sold weekly are fixed with 
reference to the Secretary of State’s require- 
ments and the capacity of the Government 
of India to meet them. So long as sterling is 
divorced from gold it is not possible to announce 
a fixed rate for sales, but the Government of 
India should be prepared to quote the appro- 
priate figure as soon as the demand for 
remittance from India is ascertained. 

(2) It is believed that the gold import act 
should be repealed as soon after a stable ratio 
for the rupee has been established, thus allow- 
ing free import and export of gold. 

(3) The use of actual gold as currency and 
the furnishing of it by the Government of 
India when demanded by the public should be 
restored. 

(4) Facilities for minting sovereigns in India 
and for refining gold should be provided, and 
the holders of sovereigns and Indian gold coins 
should be protected against changes in value. 

(5) The free movement of silver into and out 
of India should be restored as soon as con- 
venient and the import duty on silver should 
be eliminated. However, with regard to the 
export of silver, the prohibition should be main- 
tained for the present, pending the time when 
conditions are more stable, and meantime, in 
the event that the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of silver minted in India becomes un- 
necessary, producers should be allowed free 


license to export. 
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(6) The custom of Indians in using coins for 
hoarding should be gradually discouraged by 
an extension of banking facilities, so far as 
practicable, and better opportunities for the 
investment of savings in Government loans 
should be furnished. 

(7) It is recommended that the constitution 
of the paper currency reserve which protects 
the note issue of India should be altered, rec- 
ognizing, however, the special need for caution 
in a country like India. The views of the 
Chamberlain Commission (1913-14) on this 
subject are indorsed. That commission recom- 
mended that the fiduciary portion of the paper 
currency reserve be increased and be for the 
future fixed at a maximum of the amount of 
notes held by the Government in the reserve 
treasuries, plus one-third of the net circulation 
outstanding. It is recommended that the 
statutory minimum for the metallic portion of 
the reserve should be 40 per cent of the gross 
circulation, but it would be desirable to main- 
tain as large a surplus margin in the metallic 
reserve as practicable. As to the fiduciary 
portion of the reserve, it is recommended that 
the amount held in Indian Government securi- 
ties be limited to the present maximum under 
the temporary legislation, the balance being 
held in securities of other governments com- 
prised within the British Empire. It is noted 
that the change in the gold equivalent of the 
rupee would involve the revaluation downward 
of the sterling investments and gold now held 
in the reserve. 

(8) The location of the paper currency 
reserve should for the greater part be in India 
where the notes have to be met, although a 

art of the securities held in the reserve might 
e kept in Great Britain. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


The commission in closing its lengthy and 
exhaustive report summarizes the main con- 
clusions at which it has arrived, and the prin- 
cipal of which have already been set forth in 
the foregoing pages, as follows: 

(1) It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to reestablish the automatic working 
of the Indian currency system. 

(2) The reduction of the fineness or weight 
of the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3 rupee coins of 
lower proportional silver content than the 
present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that can not be recommended. 

If the legal tender limit of one rupee for the 
8-anna nickel coin should prove an obstacle to 
its free circulation, the question of raising the 












limit to rupees 5 or rupees 10 should be con- 
sidered. 

(3) The maintenance of the convertibility 
of the note issue is essential and proposals that 
do not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming incon- 
vertible can not be entertained. 

(4) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the con- 
tinuance of this benefit. 

(5) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange 
at a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and 
rapid fall in world prices were to take place, 
and if the cests of production in India fail to 
adjust themselves with equal rapidity to the 
lower level of prices, then it might be necessary 
to consider the problem afresh. 

(6) The development of Indian indust 
would not be seriously hampered by a hig 
rate of exchange. 

(7) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the home charges is an 
incidental advantage that must be taken into 
consideration. 

(8) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation of Government control. 

(9) The balance of advantage is decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(10) The stable relation to be established 
between the rupee and gold should be at the 
rate of rupees 10 to one sovereign, or, in other 
words, at the rate of one rupee for 11.30016 
grains of fine gold, both for foreign exchange 
and for internal circulation. 

(11) If silver rises for more than a brief 
period above the parity of 2s. (gold), the situa- 
tion should be met by all other available means 
rather than by impairing the convertibility of 
the note issue. Such measures might be (a) 
reduction of sale of council bills; (b) abstention 
from purchase of silver; (c) use of gold to meet 
demands for metallic currency. if it should be 
absolutely necessary to purchase silver, the 
Government should be prepared to purchase 
even at a price such that rupees would be 
coined at a loss. 

(12) Council drafts are primarily sold not for 
the convenience of trade but to provide for the 
home charges in the widest sense of the term. 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands; but if, without inconvenience 
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or with advantage, the secretary of state is 
in a position to sell drafts in excess of his 
immediate needs, when a trade demand for 
them exists, there is no objection to his doing 
so, subject to due regard being paid to the 
principles governing the location of the reserves. 

Council drafts should be sold as now by 
open tender at competitive rates, a minimum 
rate being fixed from time to time on the basis 
of the sterling cost of shipping gold to India. 

At present this rate will vary; but when sterling 
is again equivalent to gold it will remain 
uniform. 

(13) The Government of India should be 
authorized to announce, without previous ref- 
erence to the secretary of state on each occa- 
sion, their readiness to sell weekly a stated 
amount of reverse councils (including tele- 
graphic transfers) during periods of exchange 
weakness at a price based on the cost of ship- 
ping gold from India to the United Kingdom. 

(14) The quantity of gold taken by India 
for all purposes in the period before the war 
was not disproportionately large having regard 
to her social customs and economic position; 
but more productive methods for employing 
wealth should be encouraged. 

(15) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(16) The Government should continue to 
aim at giving the people the form of currency 
which they demand, whether rupees, notes, 
or gold; but gold can be employed to the best 
advantage in the Government reserves, where 
-it is available for meeting the demand for 
foreign remittance. 

It would not be to India’s advantage 
actively to encourage the increased use of 
gold in the internal circulation, but it may for 
some time be difficult to meet all demands for 
metallic currency in rupees, and a more ex- 
tensive use of gold may be necessary. In 
order that confidence may not be disturbed by 
exceptional issues, the issue of gold coin in mod- 
erate quantities should be one of the normal 
meahiods of meeting demands for currency. 

(17) The Bombay branch of the royal mint 
should be reopened for the coinage of sover- 
eigns and half sovereigns, and facilities should 
be afforded to the public for the coinage of 
gold bullion and for the refining of gold. 

(18) The obligation of the Government to 
ive rupees for sovereigns should be with- 
rawn. 

(19) Opportunities should be afforded to the 
public to exchange sovereigns in their posses- 
sion at the rate of 15 rupees per sovereign at 
the time of the introduction of the new ratio.. 
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Similar opportunities should be given to 
holders of the gold mohur, which should 
eventually be demonetized. 

(20) The prohibition on the import of silver 
should be removed as soon as is convenient. 

_(21) When the prohibition on the import of 
silver is removed, the import duty should also 
be removed, unless the fiscal position demands 
its retention. 

(22) The prohibition on the export of silver 
should be retained for the present with a view 
to the protection of the silver currency from 
depletion by export. 

f the silver mined in India should cease to 
be purchased by the Government, its export 
should be permitted under license. 

(23) Improved banking facilities and in- 
creased opportunities for the investment of 
savings should be afforded. 

(24) No recommendation is made for modi- 
fying the present practice regulating the pur- 
chase of silver for coinage. 

(25) The statutory minimum for the metallic 
a parse of the paper currency reserve should 

e 40 per cent of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the re- 
serve, the holding of securities issued by the 
Government of India should be limited to 20 
crores (200 millions). The balance should be 
held in securities of other Governments com- 
prised within the British Empire, and of the 
amount so held not more than 10 crores (100 
millions) should have more than one year’s 
maturity, and all should be redeemable at a 
fixed date. The balance of the invested por- 
tion above these 30 crores (300 millions) should 
be held in short-dated securities, with not 
more than one year’s maturity, issued by 
Governments within the British Empire. 

The existing permissive maximum of 120 
crores (1,200 millions) should be retained for 
a limited period. 

The sterling investments and gold in the 
paper currency reserve should be revalued at 
2s. to the rupee. The depreciation which will 
result from this revaluation can not be made 
good at once, but any savings resulting from 
the rise in exchange will afford a suitable 
means for discharging this liability in a limited 
number of years. 

(26) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision 
should be made for the issue of notes up to 5 
crores (50 millions) over and above the normal 
fiduciary issue as loans to the presidency banks 
on the on of export bills of exchange. 

(27) The silver and gold in the paper cur- 
rency reserve should be held in India except 
for transitory purposes. 
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(28) As soon as circumstances permit, free 
facilities for the encashment of notes should 
be given, and the restrictions imposed during 
the war should be withdrawn. The Govern- 
ment should have the option of redeeming its 
notes in full legal tender gold or silver coin. 

(29) No limit can yet be fixed to the amount 
up to which the gold standard reserve 
should be accumulated and when profits again 
accrue on the coinage of rupees they should be 
credited in their entirety to the reserve. 

(30) Under present conditions Government 
should hold such gold as they obtain in the 
paper currency reserve rather than in the gold 
standard reserve. The gold standard reserve 
should when practicable contain a considerabie 
proportion of gold; but the most satisfactory 
course at present lies in keeping the reserve as 
liquid as possible by the holding of securities 
with early dates of maturity. 

The amount of securities in the reserve with 
a maturity exceeding three years should not 
be increased, and the aim should be to hold 
all the invested portion of the reserve in 
securities issued by Governments within the 
British Empire (other than the Government of 
India) and having a fixed date of maturity of 
not more than 12 months. 

(31) A portion of the gold in the gold stand- 
ard reserve, not exceeding one-half, should be 
held in India; the sterling investments should 
continue to be held in London. 


TERMS OF SALE. 


The following is the third of a series of articles 
giving data as to current practice and recent 
istory of terms of sale in the principal in- 
dustries. Acknowledgment is due various 
branches of the Government and the many 
business houses, individuals, trade periodicals, 
and trade associations who have courteously 
furnished the information. 


AUTOMOBILES. 


Passenger automobiles and trucks are ordi- 
narily distributed by manufacturers through 
branch houses or distributors, who control 
a specs territory, and make arrangements 
with dealers in that territory, but who also 
retail cars locally. 

The manufacturer receives cash payment 
usually through use of a sight draft with bill 
of lading attached in the case of shipments, 
or payment before the car is driven away. 





In many cases the practice is to draw upon 
the distributor, who in turn draws upon the 
dealer, but in the case of financially strong 
dealers the manufacturer draws direct upon 
the latter. In general a cash deposit is re- 
uired, either repayable at the expiration of 
the contract between manufacturer and dis- 
tributor or applicable in specified amounts 
toward the purchase price of each car or 
truck. While sometimes a flat amount is 
stipulated, this is generally calculated roughly 
at so much per car contracted for, but the 
amounts vary considerably, according to the 
manufacturer. Distributors in turn largely 
require deposits from dealers in their territory; 
in general the manufacturer is not a party to 
the arrangement, but in one instance at least 
the distributor is required to forward to the 
manufacturer all deposits taken from dealers. 
In order to assist distributors and dealers 
in parca: heir passenger cars during the 
winter months, several plans have been de- 
vised by some of the larger manufacturers in 
connection with carload shipments. A cash 
payment per car is required, also certain ad- 
ditional pageene for miscellaneous expenses. 
To the draft and bill of lading is attached a 
separate trust receipt and note for each car. 
The draft is drawn on the dealer direct in case 
of direct shipment to him. Notes are interest 
bearing and mature in from five to three 
months, a graded scale according to date of 
shipment being arranged, the earlier shipments 
calrying more time. Maturities range from 
April to June. Payment is required before the 
machine is disposed of. This plan calls for 
poe the car on the distributor’s or dealer’s 
oor. Instead, it may be placed in ware- 
house, in which event no trust receipt is used, 
but instead, a warehouse receipt is attached to 
the note representing the machine in ques- 
tion. The great majority of manufacturers, 
however, extend no assistance to the distributor 
and dealer, but leave the latter to obtain ac- 
commodation from his bank or from one of 
the finance companies which have specialized 
in this field. Distributors in certain cases 
have devised more or less similar plans for 
financing dealers, both in connection with 
sales of passenger cars and of trucks. 
Distributors and dealers in certain cases sell 
a considerable number of passenger cars on 
time, the partial payment plan being employed. 
While certain makers of higher priced cars re- 
port little use of such terms in connection with 
their product, some makers of ular-priced 
cars estimate that over omni of their 
product is sold on time. The size of the initial 
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cash payment to the distributor or dealer 
varies, being stated variously as generally 25, 
334, and 50 per cent. The balance is paid in 
monthly installments, the maximum time limit 
being given as 7 to 12 months. Security is 
afforded by the use of chattel mortgage, con- 
ditional sale, or lease agreement. In one-crop 
agricultural sections, such as the Northwest and 
South, it is stated that the farmer’s note is at 
times taken for the entire purchase price of 
the car, being made payable at the time of 
marketing the crop. 

While cash payment to the manufacturer is 
practically universal in the case of passenger 
cars, a certain proportion of trucks are sold on 
time by manufacturers. This is by no means 
the case with all manufacturers, however, as a 
considerable number require cash payment. 
When sales are made on time an initial cash 
payment of 25 to 334 per cent is generally 
specified, the balance being payable in general 
in 12 equal monthly payments, although one 
maker has in addition a plan calling for 4 and 
another for 18 payments, another specifies in- 
stead 7 payments, and another 4 payments, 
the last of which is due in five months. Secur- 
ity is afforded by the use of chattel mortgage, 
conditional sale, or lease agreement. In prac- 
tical operation, plans such as these will ap- 
proximate those indicated in connection with 
winter purchases of passenger cars, the manu- 
facturer drawing on the purchaser, releasing 
the truck under trust receipt (inasmuch as it 
is placed on the floor, and not in warehouse), 
and receiving the series of notes, in place of 
the one note. Trade acceptances are used in 
certain cases in place of notes. One manufac- 
turer gives a discount of 3 per cent for payment 
on delivery, instead of making notes interest- 
bearing. One maker of electric trucks sells on 
terms of net 30 days, and bills the trucks direct 
to the large manufacturing companies to which 
they are mostly sold. , 

rucks are more largely sold on time by dis- 
tributors and dealers than are passenger cars. 
Estimates in general agree that 70 per cent 
is so sold. The initial cash payment to the 
distributor or dealer is usually 25 or sometimes 
334 per cent, and the balance is generally 
divided into 12 equal monthly payments. The 
period, however, may vary from 90 days to 18 
months. Interest-bearing notes are used. Se- 
curity is afforded by the same three devices 
indicated above in connection with passenger 
cars. It is stated that there is a larger pro- 
ortion of cash sales in the East than in the 
Middle West or on the Pacific coast, and that 
the duration of notes covering a sale in general 





will be for a longer period in the latter two 
territories. 

One of the leading companies has created a 
special corporation to assist in financing dis- 
tributors and dealers. Three plans have been 
devised, two in connection with wholesale and 
one in connection with retail sales. The plans 
are substantially similar to those indicated 
above, with the exception that the corporation 
finances the sales, instead of leaving the pur- 
chaser and seller to make their own arrange- 
ments. In the case of sales by producing com- 
panies to distributors and direct dealers, notes 
are given by the latter to the corporation, ma- 
turing in not over six months in the case of 
both passenger cars and trucks. The time 
varies according to the season and the terri- 
tory. Where a trust receipt, covering the cars 
in question, is used, and cars are stored on the 


-distributor’s floor, a cash payment of at least 


15 per cent is required ; in the case of the ware- 
house plan, at least 10 per cent, a sight draft 
being drawn for this amount. ‘ Drive-away”’ 
shipments, to be stored on the distributor’s 
floor, likewise require 15 per cent. In the case 
of sales by distributor or direct dealer to sub- 
dealer, a trade acceptance is used, the distribu- 
tor drawing on the subdealer and indorsing the 
acceptance to the order of the corporation, 
which again pays the distributor or direct 
dealer in cash. Maturity, margins, and other 
details are the same, the option being given of 
either floor or warehouse storage or drive-away 
shipments. From the dealer’s point of view, 
the use of either of the wholesale plans instead 
of the retail plan to be described depends upon 
the season of the year, the retail plan, for ex- 
ample, being more largely used in summer, 
when the dealer does not find it necessary to 
place cars in storage. In the case of retail 
sales, the purchaser gives the dealer an interest- 
bearing note for the amount, which calls for 
regular monthly payments, the time not ex- 
ceeding 10 months in the case of passenger cars 
and 12 months in the case of trucks. The 
minimum initial payment is fixed at 30 per 
cent, and security is afforded in the usual man- 
ner, by chattel mortgage, conditional sale, or 
lease agreement, according to the law of the 
particular State in which the sale is made. The 
dealer indorses this note, ordering payment to 
be made to the corporation. The details of the 
lan vary according to the individual case. 
us the size of the initial payment depends 
both upon the number of payments specified 
and their frequency. Depreciation on the car 
is estimated and the user’s equity considered. 
In case only several payments are made, at 
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intervals of several months, the initial amount 
would be larger than if monthly payments were 
specified. Farmers alone are permitted to 
make an initial payment of not less than 40 
per cent, with payment of one-half the remain- 
der at the close of four months, and the final 
payment at the close of eight months, or with 
the deferred balance payable in three equal in- 
stallments at intervals of three months. An 
alternate plan is also provided whereby the 
farmer may make instead an initial payment 
of at least 50 per cent and pay the balance in 
one payment within seven months. The cor- 
poration resells directly to banks and investors 
notes and acceptances arising from transactions 
under either of the wholesale plans, and col- 
lateral gold notes are issued against obligations 
arising from sales under the retail plan, and at 
times against notes and acceptances. 

Repair parts are generally sold by manufac- 
turers on monthly settlement, due dates rang- 
ing from the 10th to the 20th, and no cash dis- 
count is allowed. In certain cases net 30 days 
is given, in one instance with a cash discount 
of 2 per cent for payment within 10 days. 
Cash on delivery is also specified in certain 
cases. 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Among the various classes of rubber goods, 
automobile tires and tubes are by far the most 


important. Aside from sales to automobile 
manufacturers, these are largely sold by the 
manufacturers, the larger of whom have branch 
houses located in important centers, direct to 
the retailer or dealer. The proportion so sold 
varies, of course, with the individual manu- 
facturer. Some in fact sell a jobbers 
only, and others largely through jobbers, but 
on the other hand the majority estimate that 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of the output 
is sold direct to dealers. It should be noted 
that under the head of jobbers are included, 
in addition to special automobile accessory and 
hardware jobbers, also mercantile houses, 
wholesale grocers, farm implement wholesalers, 
etc. Certain manufacturers rete the propor- 
tion handled by hardware jobbers at not over 
25 per cent of the output passing through the 
hands of jobbers, although in the case of some 
manufacturers as many as 65 per cent of their 
jobbers are hardware jobbers. Jobbers have 
complained for several years of a lack of profit 
in the distribution of tires. In 1916 objection 
was raised to the practice among manufacturers 
of consigning tires to retailers, which was stated 
to be prevalent, but present advices are that the 





ractice has been almost entirely eliminated. 

e larger retailers located usually in the 
larger cities also sell to some extent to small 
dealers in neighboring towns. Retailers or 
dealers may be either specialized or handle 
also other lines, such as hardware, or conduct 
garages or vulcanizing shops. Solid tires are 
sold to some extent direct to the consumer by 
the manufacturer. 

The regular manufacturers’ terms on tires 
are 5 per cent 10th proximo. In certain cases 
net terms are 30 days, although frequently no 
net terms are specified. One of the larger 
manufacturers extends net terms only to auto- 
mobile manufacturers. On Pacific coast ship- 
ments some manufacturers give 5 per cent 
10th proximo of the second month on direct 
shipments to the dealer, which terms also 
obtain in some cases in other territories 
where the distance to the branch or dis- 
tributing point is great. Estimates of leading 
companies agree that from 75 to 85 per 
cent of the accounts are paid by the 10th 
proximo, though this figure, of course, varies 
with the several manufacturers. Some com- 
a place the percentage of discounters as 

igh as 96, while one company estimates that 
95 per cent of jobbers and 65 per cent of dealers 
discount. In general no marked difference is 
reported in promptness with which collections 
are made from the different types of purchaser, 
although several manufacturers refer to the 
small garage dealer either as slowest pay or as 

resenting the greatest credit risk. One of the 
arger companies, although it has not analyzed 
its accounts, judges that the strictly automo- 
bile accessory house should be the best dis- 
counter, as its stock moves more quickly and 
a larger turnover of capital is obtained, while 
another states that the general merchandise 
jobber pays most promptly. It may be stated 
in this connection that the larger manufacturers 
have an elaborate system of reports from 
branches to show the status of collections, 
including in one manner or another the pro- 
portion of accounts not discounted, those one 
month and two months old, etc. In recent 
years a dating for tires shipped during the 
winter months, namely, from November 1, 
December 1, or January 1 to March 1 or April 
1, or in one case from Reptinkioe 1 to January 
1, has been introduced. This varies some- 
what with the individual manufacturer, and 
the same manufacturer may vary his terms 
from year to year, both as to period of shipping 
and dates of payment. April 1 (and thus due 
date of May 10th) is most common, although 
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due date of April 10 is sometimes specified. 
The three-payment plan is used in certain 
cases, one-third of February shipments, for 
example, being due March 10, one-third April 
10, and one-third May 10, and at times the 
due dates for shipments during these months 
are April 10, May 10, and June 10 or May 10, 
June 10, and July 10. Some manufacturers 
permit the buyer at his option to pay on either 
single or three-payment plan. Anticipation is 
permitted, in certain cases at the rate of 1 per 
cent per month, in others at the rate of 6 or 8 
per cent per annum. An increasing use of the 
trade acceptance is indicated, in particular, 
in connection with shipments bearing the 
spring due date. One manufacturer allows a 
discount of 2 per cent for a 30-day acceptance 
dated 10th proximo and 1 per cent for a 60- 
day acceptance, while another states that most 
distributors who are granted second 10th 
proximo terms give a 30-day acceptance on the 
10th proximo. Bicycle tires, during the winter 
months, carry a dating somewhat similar to 
automobile tires. In the case of consignments, 
a special contract is drawn up and an inventory 
of the consigned stock taken on the first of eac 
month. The dealer pays for the tires which 
have been sold during the month, in some 
cases making weekly reports of sales. While 
certain manufacturers note a tendency to 
shorten terms, or rather to make prompter 
collections, during the past decade, others 
report no change in this regard. 
hile a considerable number of companies 
confine their activities entirely to the manu- 
facture of tires, others make to a greater or 
lesser extent the various other classes of rubber 
oods. It is stated to be the tendency for the 
arger companies to — their products 
beyond tires and tubes, although some com- 
anies have commenced with other lines. 
e large companies manufacture practically 
all lines. Certain of these products, such as 
druggists’ sundries and mechanical goods, will 
be distributed largely renee jobbers, although 
one large manufacturer sells only 30 per cent 
of his output of mechanical goods to jobbers, 
as against 70 per cent to consumers. On the 
other hand, rubber footwear is sold in large 
part direct to retailers. Mechanical goods as 
a whole are largely sold on terms of 2 per cent 
10 days, net 30 days, or net 60 days. Occa- 
sionally large accounts receive 2 per cent 
second 10th proximo, with no net terms. 
Jobbers of thresher belts in some cases receive 
a dating, May shipments bearing a 2 per cent 
discount if paid November 10. Shipments of 


garden hose from about November | to April 





1, bear a spring dating of May 1 or in some 
cases April 1. Fire hose, which is sold largely 
to municipalities, bears terms of net 4 months, 
or net 12 months, interest being added at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum in the latter case 
for the additional time taken. Insulated wire 
is sold on terms of 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 
days. Druggists’ sundries bear terms of 2 per 
cent 10 days, net 60 days, no special dating 
being given. Rubber footwear datings differ. 
April 1 to November 1 shipments are due 
December 15 net. November and December 
“fill-in” shipments in one case carry terms of 
net 30 days; in another due dates of January 
15 and February 15. The manufacturer 
employing -the former terms provides that 
January 1 to April 1 shipments are due net 
May 1. Shipments of tennis shoes, etc., from 
January 1 to May 31 are due net July 1, and 
shipments during all other months are due 
net on the 15th of the second month following. 
Soles and heels carry terms of 2 per cent 10t 
proximo, or 5 per cent 10th proximo. Rubber 
clothing carries a discount of 2 per cent. 
January to March shipments are due April 10. 
April and May shipments are due May 10 and 
June 10, respectively, while shipments from 
June to September, inclusive, are due October 
10 and shipments in the three following months 
have due dates of November 10, December 10, 
and January 10, respectively. All datings are 
subject to anticipation, although the rate may 
vary according to the product in question. 
Thus 12 per cent may be specified in the case 
of footwear and only 6 per cent in the case of 
clothing. On all these products proximo terms 
are employed to some extent in addition to the 
cases mentioned. As would be expected, the 
percentage of discounters on mechanical goods, 
druggists’ sundries, and insulated wire is 
stated to be considerably less than on tires. 
One manufacturer states that buyers of me- 
chanical goods in general do not discount, as 
the average purchase is small and the discount 
not res enough to be an incentive. More 
than half of footwear customers are reported 
to anticipate. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 


At the present time there is little uniformity 
in marketing methods, and the latter are in a 
state of change, due both to the rapid growth 
of the industry, to the variety of products 
included under this head, and to the large 
number of manufacturers. A larger propor- 
tion of sales are made by manufacturers direct 
to retailers than is usual in other lines, although 
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the proportion varies greatly for the different 
products. If figures are to be given, it may be 
said that 10 per cent of the output of manufac- 
turers of automobile accessories goes to manu- 
facturers of automobiles, 25 per cent to jobbers, 
and 65 per cent to dealers. . 
Terms of sale of manufacturers in general are 
2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, to both whole- 
salers and retailers. Proximo terms, usually 
the 10th but in some instances the 15th or 20th, 
are soso in certain cases to the larger 
purchasers, such as automobile manufacturers 
and those having a number of shipments 
during the month. In this connection, some 
manufacturers discriminate between small and 
large purchasers, giving the former 2 per cent 
10th proximo and the latter 2 per cent 25th 
proximo, often requiring a contract in such 
cases. Some manufacturers allow or request 
their customers to use a 30, 60, or even 90 
day trade acceptance with varying or no dis- 
count. On lines other than tires, dating is not 
a general practice, but some manufacturers 
give datings on large orders, often requiring 
a long-run trade acceptance to accompany this. 
The exceptions to the regular terms which 
are found are not as a rule confined to par- 
ticular products which become conspicuous as 
bearing other than the regular terms. Rims, 
however, bear the same terms as do tires, being 
uoted 5 per cent 10th proximo by the manu- 
acturer and 5 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, 
by jobbers. Automobile upholstery and 
leather goods are generally sold on terms of 
2 per cent 10 days, net 60 days, net terms of 
30 days being the exception. Little uniformity 
of terms on bearings is noted, both net 30 days, 
and 5 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, being noted 
in addition to the regular accessory terms of 2 
er cent 10 days, net 30 days. Automobile 
bodies are sold on a contract basis, 25 per cent 
cash with order and balance sight draft bill of 
lading attached being, for example, specified. 
Jobbers of automobile accessories are of 
several types. Distinction is made between 
legitimate jobbers and semijobbers, the latter 
of whom are not financially able to take their 
discount, and who do some retail selling. Devel- 
opment during the past few years has been 
twofold; in the first place, a class of accessory 
jobbers has become segregated from allied lines 
and has specialized in the field with increasing 
financial strength; on the other hand, an in- 
creasing interest has been shown by the hard- 
ware jobber in the automobile accessory busi- 
ness. Retailers are of three types—specialty 
dealers, garage men, and hardware retailers. 
The former two as a rule are poor credit risks. 





In addition, the specialty retailers have a 
tremendous overhead, business being very, 
though increasingly less, slack in the winter 
months, and for this reason manufacturers of 
accessories have been anxious that the retailers 
of hardware should handle accessories. The 
garage man will naturally be the largest buyer 
of products which require installing, while the 
specialty retailer and hardware retailer will 
carry the balance. In 1915 it was estimated 
that about 25 per cent of the automobile 
accessories went through the regular hard- 
ware market. The retailer of hardware and 
the garage and car dealer do most of the acces- 
sory business in the South and West, while in 
the East a large proportion of it is done by the 
specialty retailers. 
Terms of specialized accessory jobbers in 
eneral are the same as manufacturers’ terms. 
ile they themselves in large measure take 
the discount, their customers take the net 30- 
day terms, although terms to garage men are 
often C. O. D. Hardware jobbers, however, 
in general apply the regular hardware terms 
of 2 per cent 10 days, net 60 days, also to the 
automobile accessories they handle, other than 
tires, for which jobbers’ terms are almost 
universally the same as those of the manu- 
facturers. Proximo terms are employed in 
some cases. Some business is done on a 30- 
day trade acceptance basis without interest. 
The only exception to the general terms is 
found in the case of heavier shop equipment 
to garage men where sale is made on contract 
covered by deed or title, notes being taken and 
equal payments over 6 to 8 months specified. 
An alternative method where less time is 
required is to use the trade acceptance, split- 
ting the payment by taking acceptances for 
30, 60, and 90 days. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS. 


Considerable variety is found both in terms 
of sale and in marketing methods of electrical 


products. Net terms granted by manufac- 
turers are either 30 days or 60 days, while the 
discounts for cash vary on different articles, 
at the two extremes being articles bearing no 
discount and those on which 5 per cent is 
given. Proximo terms are given in certain 
cases. On the average, on commodities 
handled through — terms are 2 per cent 
10 days, net 60 days, to jobbers and retailers 
and 2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, to con- 
sumers. Very large orders and orders of bulk 

apparatus, whether or not handled through 
middlemen, are sold largely on a contract 
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basis. Datings are rare, but in certain cases 
provision may be made for a series of trade ac- 
ceptances, each for one-third the amount, and 
maturing in 30, 60, and 90 days, respectively. 

Turning to marketing methods, it is esti- 
mated that in general 65 per cent of the out- 
put of manufacturers is sold to jobbers, 25 
per cent to dealers, and 10 per cent to con- 
sumers, and about 75 per cent of the jobbers’ 
sales are to dealers as against 25 per cent to 
consumers. There are many small manufac- 
turers who sell directly to the consumer. Dis- 
tributive methods vary greatly with the in- 
dividual products. " Counbaeainn wires and 
cables, 50 per cent of the output of electrical 
iron wire is sold direct from the manufacturer 
to the consumer and 50 per cent through the 
jobbers, the article never being sold by re- 
tailers. Consumers are principally railroads 
and telephone companies. Seventy-five per 
cent of weatherproof wire is sold by manufac- 
turers to consumers, who are central stations 
and street railways, and 25 per cent goes to 
jobbers, who sell to the same trade. The 
article is never sold to retailers. Rubber 
covered wire is used in building. Twenty per 
cent goes direct from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, 20 per cent to the contractors, and 
60 per cent to the jobber. The contractors, 
who are in this case the retailers, in turn buy 
80 per cent of their rubber-covered wire from 
the jobbers, getting the remainder of their 
supply from the manufacturers. Electrical 
wiring devices in general are largely sold to 
jobbers, who in turn dispose of half of their 
product to retailers, who in this case are the 
contractors, and the other half to consumers, 
in the form of central stations, large indus- 
trials, etc. This distribution will vary for 
individual products, such as fuses and switches, 
of the output of which manufacturers sell 
70 per cent to jobbers, 10 per cent to retailers, 
ph 20 per cent to consumers. Approximately 
half the retailers of such products handle also 
lines other than electrical supplies. 

Lighting fixtures are becoming more stand- 
ardized. In the past there were few jobbers, 
the product in this line going formerly direct 
from manufacturers to the contractors, due to 
the fact that there was such a variety of 
models. The jobber is now becoming a factor, 
so that at present from 20 to 40 Le cent of the 
manufacturer’s sales are to the jobber, an equal 
volume to the retailer, and 40 per cent to the 
consumer. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
retailers of these products handle also lines 
other than electrical supplies. Manufacturers 
of incandescent lamps sell upward of 25 per 





cent of their product to consumers, who in 
this case are the central stations, and the 
latter do some reselling. Fifty to 75 per cent 
is sold to jobbers, who in turn sell one-half 
their products to consumers and one-half to 
retailers. It is to be noted that the jobber 
sells to a different type of consumer than does 
the retailer. 

The bulk of switchboards, especially the 
larger units, are sold directly by manufacturers 
to consumers, who in this case are central sta- 
tions, and large industrials (possibly 2 per cent 
of the Piabthe ean 2 § output being sold to 
jobbers) and 5 per cent to retailers, who resell 
to industrials only. Telephones and telegraphs 
are sold direct by the manufacturers to con- 
sumers. 

Eighty per cent of the output of insulating 
material is sold by the manufacturer to the 
consumer, only 20 per cent being sold to jobbers 
and none to retailers. 

Large transformers are sold direct by the 
manufacturer to the consumer. The smaller 
transformers are rarely sold direct to retailers, 
and only from 10 to 30 per cent of the output is 
sold to jobbers. Central stations selling power . 
do not supply their customers with trans- 
formers; these buyers, therefore, buy from 
contract dealers. 

Manufacturers of electrical measuring instru- 
ments sell 5 per cent of their product to job- 
bers, from 5 to 20 per cent to retailers, and from 
75 to 90 per cent to consumers, who are lighting 
stations, street railways, and automobile manu- 
facturers. The bulk of the electrical measuring 
instruments going to the first two classes are 
sold with switchboards. Automobile manufac- 
turers are buyers of 50 per cent of the electrical 
measuring instruments figured in numbers and 
10 per cent, if figured according to price. The 
electrical measuring instruments handled by 
retailers will be for replacement purposes on 
automobiles only. 

Thirty to 60 Pe cent of the output of storage 
batteries is sold by manufacturers to manufac- 
turers of automobiles, 20 per cent to jobbers, 
and 30 ay cent to retailers, which 30 per cent 
is used by the consumer, the automobile owner, 
for replacement purposes only. Twenty-five 
per cent of the total output of storage batteries 
is sold to central stations, and 15 per cent to 
manufacturers of electrical trucks. Dry-cell 
batteries are sold practically exclusively b 
manufacturers to et who in turn se half 
to dealers and half to consumers. — 

Manufacturers of ignition equipment sell 90 
per cent of their product to manufacturers of 
automobiles, trucks, motorcycles, stationary 
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engines, etc., and about 8 per cent to 
jobbers. 

Large motors and generators are sold direct 
by manufacturers to consumers. There is 
generally but one middleman engaged in the 
distribution of the smaller motor types (under 
250 horsepower); up to 10 per cent is sold to 
jobbers (who if they do handle them, act as the 
retailer); up to 18 per cent is sold to retailers, 
and the balance to the consumer. About 70 
per cent of the sales of motors under 50 horse- 
power to consumers are handled through dealers 
acting as agents of the manufacturer. 

Rotary converters are sold direct by the 
manufacturer to the consumer. Rectifiers are 
almost exclusively sold to jobbers, who in turn 
dispose of half their product to retailers and 
half to consumers. 

Electrical appliances are never sold direct to 
the consumer, all of them sooner or later going 
through the retailer. Central stations still do, 
though to an increasingly smaller extent, a very 
considerable retail business in their appliances. 
From 60 to 80 per cent of these products are 
first sold by manufacturers to jobbers. 

Turning now to the terms of sale of the indi- 
vidual products, jobbers in general give to their 
customers the same cash discounts as they 
receive from the manufacturers, but they may 
vary the net terms. The jobbers’ regular net 
terms are 30 days, while he may be quoted net 
60 days, net 30 days, or no net from the manu- 
facturer. At the present time manufacturers 
are having considerable difficulty in keeping 
jobbers supplied, and consequently have con- 
siderable power in making their own terms, 
while, on the other hand, competition among 
jobbers still remains keen enough to make 
them inclined to give concessions to their cus- 
tomers. It is understood that these customers 
in many cases run beyond the nominal net 
period. Offsetting the strategic position of the 
manufacturer is the rapid growth of the indus- 
try and the greater number of specialty devices 
than in older lines, which make the service of 
the jobber not only of greater value but 
peculiarly essential to the successful introduc- 
tion of these products. In the jobbing of spe- 
cialties it is stated that the jobber has been 
particularly favored due to the absence of 
reputable retail dealers, and the result has 
been that the jobber, receiving regular jobbin 

rice quotations, has done the retailing himself. 
Header this practice is on the decline due to 
the development of a class of reputable retail 
dealers. 

The products of the industry may be classi- 
fied into the following five groups, according to 





the cash discount allowed. These discounts 
are quoted both by manufacturers and by 
jobbers to all their customers. 


1. No cash discount, net 30 days. 
Telephone lead covered cable. 
Poles. 

Power motors and fans. 
Transformers. 

Railway supplies. 
Telephone apparatus. 
Testing instruments. 
Meters. 

High-tension insulators. 
Washing machines. 
Sewing machines. 
Vacuum cleaners. 
Dishwashers. 

Arc lamps. 

2. One-half per cent, 10 days. 

Annunciator wire. 
Bare copper wire. 
Magnet wire. 
Damp-proof office wire. 
Weatherproof wire. 

3. One per cent, 10 days. 
Cross arms. 

Lamp cord. 

Rubber covered wire. 
Lead covered wire. 
Line hardware. 

4. Two per cent, 10 days. 
Heating material. 

Condulets. 

Dry batteries. 

Storage batteries. 

General supplies. 

Porcelain (except high tension). 
Sockets and receptacles. 

Snap and push switches. 
Klaxon horns. 

Hughes ranges. 

Ironing machines. 

Incandescent lamps. 

5. Five per cent, 10 days. 
Condulet outlet boxes and covers. 
Flexible metallic conduit conductors and fittings. 
Rigid iron conduit. 


Certain variations from these cash discounts 
exist. Manufacturers’ sales of small trans- 
formers and small motors sometimes carry 
2 per cent, while very large jobbers of motors 
at times receive 5 per cent discount for pay- 
ment within 10 days. In the special cases of 
selling motors through the manufacturer’s 
own agent, the following terms obtain: 5 per 
cent 60 days if the agent’s credit is undisputed 
or 5 ow! cent 30 days, net 60 days, if his credit 
standing is uncertain. Some electrical measur- 
ing instrument manufacturers quote 2 per cent 
10 days, and some incandescent lamp manu- 
facturers quote 1 per cent discount for cash 
on delivery. In addition, net terms only are 
sometimes given on rectifiers, insulating ma- 
terial, and ignition equipment. The last named 
in certain cases also bears 1 per cent 10 days, 
and two to three years ago 2 per cent was given 
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on sales by certain manufacturers. Porcelain 
material about two years ago carried a discount 
of 5 per cent 10 days. 

Turning to the net terms of the manufac- 
turers to jobbers, retailers, and consumers, 
respectively, which, as has been pointed out, 
are in general net 60 days, net 60 days, and 
net 30 days. There are some regular devia- 
tions. Electrical wiring devices (including 
switches, fuses, wall switches, sockets, plugs, 
etc.), batteries (storage and dry), small motors, 
and electrical appliances, all of which are not 
sold directly to consumers, are regularly 
quoted net 60 days to jobbers and net 30 days 
to retailers. 

The following exceptions to the regular net 
terms were noted: Some manufacturers of 
rubber-covered wire quote net 30 days to all 
three classes of purchasers, while some manu- 
facturers of lighting fixtures give net 30-day 
terms to the jobber, net 60 days to the retailer, 
and net 30 days to the consumer, and similarly 
with rectifiers. Insulating material and meas- 
uring instruments are sometimes quoted, 
respectively, net 60 days, net 30 days, net 30 
days, while these products may also be sold on 
net 30-day terms to all three classes of pur- 
chasers. Small transformers are sometimes 
sold net 60 days to jobber, net 30 days to 
retailer, and net 30 days to consumer. Some 
small motor manufacturers sell on terms of 
net 30 days to jobbers and retailers. Instances 
of terms of net 60 days as well as net 30 days 
to all three classes of purchasers are found on 
snap and push switches, fuses, and circuit 
breakers. Small switchboards are sometimes 
quoted net 30 days to all classes of purchasers. 

The balance of the products are sold on a 
contract basis. This applies to rotaries, large 
motors, and generators, large transformers, 
and large switchboards; that is, products 
which are usually sold direct to consumers, 
involving more or less installation work. Con- 
tracts are also used in the case of large orders 
of any of the previously mentioned products. 
Standard contracts call for 50 per cent cash, 
sight draft, bill of lading attached, 40 per cent 
in 30 days, and 10 per cent in 60 days. Another 
form requires 60 per cent on shipment, 20 per 
cent in 30 days, and 20 per cent in 60 days. 
These terms, however, are varied in accord- 
ance with the credit standing of the customer 
as well as the progress of the installation work, 
the last payment in the latter case being so 
arranged as to fall due when the work is com- 
pleted. Selling goods on consignment is an 
exception, but some large manufacturers of 





fan motors sell their product on this basis. 
Some manufacturers grant 10th proximo terms 
to approved customers or to those settling 
regularly on a monthly basis. In certain cases 
semimonthly settlement, for example, on the 
10th and 25th, is provided. On large orders 
of electrical wiring devices the standard con- 
tract terms are one-third on delivery, one- 
third in 30 days, and one-third in 60 days. 


The regular net terms of jobbers are 30 days, 
while the discounts granted are those already 
indicated. Interest is generally at the rate of 
6 per cent after the due date is passed, and 
overdue bills are subject to sight draft without 
notice. The trade acceptance is used more 
by jobbers in this line than by manufacturers 
and as a matter of fact is quite generally used. 
Thirty-day acceptances are most common, 
which are mailed with the statement on an 
average 15 days after the sale, so that the 
settlement occurs in 45 days, which corre- 
sponds to the current collection period on open 
accounts. Some very favored customers ma 
have a 60-day trade acceptance vitorilied, 
instead of the 30-day. Jobbers may allow 
their large customers to settle on the 10th 
proximo. 


COAL AND COKE. 


Anthracite coal is generally sold by the rail- 
road coal companies through sales agents direct 
to manufacturing plants and to dealers. 
While several of the independent producers 
sell to retailers direct,! the greater number 
market their coal through “jobbers” on a com- 
mission basis, and a few sell outright to job- 
bers and retailers, disposing of their product 
from week to week to the highest bidders. 
A considerable amount of coal is consigned by 

roducers to local wholesalers or retailers. 
Jobbing. in the restricted sense of sale by car- 
load or barge load without physical handling 
but with outright purchase of the coal, thus 
excluding sales agencies, is on the whole rela- 
tively small in the case of anthracite, but a 
considerable proportion of bituminous coal is 
handled through jobbers. The methods of 
transacting the business are less rigid and 
definitely fixed in the case of bituminous 
coal, in particular with regard to retail 
dealers who handle the same. Jobbers in 
large part, however, do not rigidly confine 
themselves to handling only either anthracite 





1 The data relative to anthracite coal contained in this paragraph have 
been taken from the Report ofthe Federal Trade Commission on Anthra- 
cite and Bituminous Coal, June 20, 1917. 
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or bituminous. With respect to anthracite 
there is a considerable overlapping between the 
two classes of jobbers. The greater number 
of jobbers supply the local trade only, 
although a few maintain branch offices at 
various points. In certain centers, for ex- 
ample, Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago, there 
exist also local wholesale trestle and dock 
companies, who in some cases do also a retail 
business. 

In certain sections of the country, the move- 
ment of coal is distinctly seasonal, whereas in 
other sections there is storage of coal to a greater 
orlesserextent. The territory beyond the head 
of the Great Lakes is very largely supplied by 
shipments up the lakes during the summer, 
which are stored on the docks and shipped out 
during the fall and winter months as needed. 
Some all-rail coal from Illinois and Indiana 
fields, however, goes to the Northwest during 
the winter. To a certain extent winter sup- 
plies of coal are moved into New England dur- 
ing the summer, although both rail and water 
line coal also move in during the winter. 
There is some storage of coal in northern New 
York. Bituminous coal is stored to some ex- 
tent during the summer by business houses, 
but over the remainder of the United States 
the movement of coal is largely seasonal. As 
is well known, storage is more difficult in the 
case of bituminous coal than in the case of 
anthracite, both because of the deterioration 
of the softer bituminous and because of dan- 
ger of spontaneous combustion when the coal 
is not properly stored. 

Distinction should be made in the methods 
of conducting business between the territory, 
roughly, east of a line north and south through 
Erie and Pittsburgh, and the territory west 
thereof extending to the Rocky Mountains. 
In the East the tonnage is larger, the qualities 
of coal differ, and methods of merchandising 
are entirely different from those in the West. 
In the East supply and demand are more 
nearly equal, whereas in the western section a 
buyer’s market almost uniformly prevails. 
There is a corresponding difference in the de- 
gree to which business terms may be insisted 
upon. 

Producers’ terms on anthracite are prac- 
tically universally net 30 days. In certain 
cases proximo terms, for example, the 15th, 
are provided. Provision is made for the 
requirement of parent in advance for further 
shipments if the credit of the customer is 
impaired, or cancellation of the contract at the 
seller’s option in case the amount is unpaid. 
In certain cases anticipation at the rate of 6 





per cent per annum is provided, or one-half 
= cent is given for payment within 10 days. 

he same rate of interest is charged on over- 
due accounts. The coal which is purchased 
outright by dock companies at the head of the 
Great Lakes, rather than handled on consign- 
ment, generally bears terms of net 60 days 
from date of bill of lading. 

Bituminous coal is generally sold by pro- 
ducers on proximo terms, the 15th being per- 
haps most frequent, although dates range 
from the 10th to the 25th. In some cases 
settlement twice a month, for example, by 
the 5th and 20th, is required. While proximo 
terms are customary in the case of contract 
business, in some cases net 30 days is speci- 
fied, and it is largely used for spot or open mar- 
ket sales. Longer terms, such as 60 days, are 
given in some cases. although producers in 
many Cases use the uniform sales contract con- 
taining a clause similar to that contained in the 
anthracite producers’ contract providing for 
cancellation of the contract at the seller’s 
option in case the account is unpaid, or the 
credit of the purchaser is impaired, also that 
accounts 10 days overdue are subject to sight 
draft with interest from time of maturity. 
This by no means implies, however, that set- 
tlement is prompt in all cases.!’ From certain 
sections it is stated that purchasers largely run 
beyond the due date, one producer stating that 
payments in general are effected from 15 to 45 
days thereafter, and that although it is endeav- 
ored to collect interest for the extra time taken, 
it is next to impossible to do so. In one field 
it is reported that an account is rarely con- 
sidered old until 60 days past due date. From 
certain fields it is stated that few purchasers 
make payments until the coal reaches its des- 
tination, and some only on the 10th proximo 
thereafter. Payment is thus made on the 
basis of coal received rather than on coal 
shipped. The railroads are stated often to take 
up to 90 days, while in certain cases longer 
terms are given them than are given other 
purchasers. Thus in one field payment b 
them is specified from the 15th to the 25t 
proximo, whereas other purchasers are required 
to effect payment by the 10th proximo, and in 
another field terms to the railroads call for 
payment at the close of the month for ship- 
ments during the previous month. In several 
western fields large steam users receive up to 
60 days, whereas 30-day terms are specified 
for ordinary consumers and dealers. Lake 





Bw wang! at times may receive payment in less than the custom- 
ay days, in order to encourage shipments or to assist in financing 
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and tide water shipments, on account of longer 
time between date of shipment and actual con- 
sumption of the coal, bear longer terms than 
do ordinary shipments, net 30 or 60 days from 
date of loading at the port being frequent, 
although in some cases interest at the rate of 6 
per cent per annum is charged for time beyond 
30 days. When this extra time is given, the 
purchaser is stated to usually sign an accept- 
ance. Discounts for cash are very rare. In 
some cases anticipation is allowed at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, in other cases 4 per 
cent 10 days is given, while in one of the 
southern fields cash discounts up to 2 per cent 
are reported. 

Coke, in particular by-product coke, is pro- 
duced by certain of the large consumers them- 
selves, or by plants which they control. All 
coke is a sold on terms calling for pay- 
ment by the 20th proximo, but in some cases the 
10th, 15th, or 25th is specified. Certain pur- 
chasers are stated to elect to make settlement 
twice a month instead. While sight draft with 
bill of lading attached, as in other industries, is 
generally used only in the case of poor credit 
risks, one southern producer allows a cash dis- 
count of 1 0 cent where this method is em- 

loyed in place of the regular proximo terms. 
Dales coke is largely sold to steel producers, 
but there are many small foundries which 
purchase foundry coke, and at times the finan- 
cial responsibility of some foundries is some- 
what impaired, but ordinarily little difficulty is 
found in making collections. In very rare 
cases, a note is accepted for foundry or domes- 
tic coke that is put into stock for future use. 
There have been no general changes in terms in 
the coal and coke industry for 15 years or more. 

Wholesalers’ terms on both anthracite and 
bituminous in large measure parallel operators’. 
Proximo terms are largely employed, such as 
the 10th and 15th. Anticipation is permitted 
in certain cases, such as for tidewater coal at 
New York, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
corresponding to a cash basis of 1 per cent. 
Spot sales on anthracite at New York bear the 
same terms as contract sales, namely, 15th prox- 
imo (formerly the 25th), although sales are often 
made for cash, and a slightly lesser price, such 
as 5 cents per ton, is quoted insuchcases. The 
average purchaser of bituminous is said to be 
less prompt than the average retailer of anthra- 
cite, and accounts, e. g., at New York and 
Boston, often run to 90 or 120 days. A closer 
check on credits during the last two years is 
reported from Kansas City. When business is 
normal it is stated from Boston that anthracite 
wholesalers often extend considerably longer 








than 30 days, but in times of shortage the 
prompt collections made by retailers enable 
prompter payment of wholesalers. It is stated 
in a recent study’ that the extension of credit 
has some influence upon the choice of coal 
handled by the local dealer, and practical and 
exclusive connections are made when he is 
carried by the wholesaler. 


PETROLEUM. 


The commercial organization of the petro- 
leum industry at the present as nemaa ly 
complex.? ereas in the earlier days of the 
industry there was a rather well-defined divi- 
sion of the field into production, transporta- 
tion, refining and marketing (though the latter 
two were often combined), there is now con- 
siderable combination of all four classes of 
business. There is an increasing tendency for 
the larger units to sell to consumers, and the 
systems of service and filling stations are being 
steadily extended, as well as the tank-wagon 
service. In the remote sections there is, of 
course, the greatest dependence upon the local 
dealer. 

The method of marketing varies with the ~ 
type of product. Crude oil is purchased by 
refiners to some extent, although the larger 
companies obtain a considerable supply from 
their own wells or those of affiliated companies. 
Refiners to some extent sell the various petro- 
leum products to one another. Aside from 
such sales, the lighter products, such as gaso- 
line and kerosene, as well as lubricating oil, 
are sold by refiners to jobbers and retailers, 
and direct to large consumers. Fuel oil (in- 
cluding also gas oil and road oil), on the other 
hand, while often sold to jobbers, is usually 
sold direct to consumers, estimates placing the 
amount so sold at upwards of 80 to 90 per 
cent of the output. i certain cases refiners 
dispose only of their surplus products, for 
example, fuel oil to jobbers, while selling the 
other products direct to retailers and con- 
sumers. In the Middle Western States a 
large number of relatively small refiners have 
grown up, who depend to a great extent upon 
separate jobbers for the marketing of their 

roducts, which, however, include relatively 
ittle lubricating oil. Jobbers’ customers: are 
stated by some to be considerably smaller than 
customers of refiners. Middle Western refiners’ 
sales to jobbers vary in amount from 1 to 1,000 
tank cars, and sales of from 100 to. 200 cars 





1 Ibid. 
2Certain of the data on this subject have been taken from the studies 
of the FederalTrade Commission, in particular the R 
of Gasoline in 1915. April 11, 1917. Sern 
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are very common. Sales from jobbers to 
dealers and consumers range in amount from 
5 to 1,000 gallons, delivery usually bein 

made from tank wagon, except in the case o 

lubricating oil, which is usually shipped in 
drums of 50 gallons. 

Judging from the data available, there 
appears to have been little attempt to obtain 
cciabede uniformity of terms in the industry 
during the past decade. Only one instance 
has come to notice of formal adoption of terms. 
In 1913 a Middle Western association represent- 
ing independent marketing interests adopted a 
set of regulations to govern trading in petro- 
leum. ese regulations were concerned more 
particularly with questions such as the fixing 
of standards for the various petroleum products 
and thus avoidance of disputes over the specific 
gravity or viscosity of oils, what constitutes a 
good delivery, etc. The regulations contained 
a section dealing with terms, and were revised 
in 1915. Regular terms, however, are generally 
recognized for each of the principal classes of 
petroleum products. A basis for an under- 
standing of the differences in terms as between 
the various products is afforded by the differ- 
ences in marketing methods outlined above. 
During the last several years there has been a 
shortening of terms on the refined products, in 

articular about 1918. The trade acceptance 

as also come into some use. It is estimated 
by a large Eastern refiner that collections in the 
industry in general average about 45 days. 
Garages on the whole are slowest pay. 

Turning to the individual products, crude 
oil is sold on strictly net terms. Settlement is 
required either once or twice a month. The 
dates are stated generally to be the 10th and 
25th in the midcontinent field. In some sec- 
tions considerable variation is noted, different 
California refiners, for example, placing the 
figure variously at the 10th, 20th, and the 
15th to the 25th. 

The shortening of terms in the industry is 
well illustrated in the case of the lighter 
refined products, such as gasoline and kerosene. 
These now bear terms of net 30 days. Proximo 
terms may be specified in certain cases, for 
example the 15th. A discount of 1 per cent 
for payment within 10 days prevails in some 
sections, in particular the midcontinent field, 
and such, in fact, are the adopted terms on 
these products mentioned above. These prod- 
ucts are stated to be generally considered as 
cash products in that field, and it is said that 
the customer who takes 30 days’ time is 
frequently regarded as undesirable, almost all 
firms discounting their bills. A sight draft is 








reported to have largely succeeded the use of 
the adopted terms for all the classes of refined 
petroleum products. Prior to December 1, 
1918, a cash discount of 2 per cent 10 days 
had been allowed in California in many cases, 
although one of the erry. companies had as 
its terms 2 per cent 10 days, net 60 days, 
when contained in cases, drums, and iron 
barrels, and 1 per cent 10 days, net 60 days, 
under special contract at special prices. Prior 
to about 1918 the net period was largely 60 
days in many sections. Distinction is made by 
certain refiners between carload shipments on 
the one hand and less-than-carload shipments 
and deliveries in bulk from stations and out 
of tank wagons on the other hand, correspond- 
ing in considerable measure to a difference in 
type of purchaser. Oil jobbers having bulk 
storage purchase in carload lots, which they 
barrel or can and ship to factories, garages, and 
storekeepers. Gasoline is sold by refiners, in 
addition, to tractor and automobile manufac- 
turers and to large garages. Whereas the car- 
load shipments bear the regular terms given 
above, less-than-carload shipments bear con- 
siderably shorter terms. In particular, for 
tank-wagon deliveries and filling station sales 
net cash is largely required. Weekly or 10-day 
settlement is now specified in certain cases, 
whereas formerly monthly settlement was 
largely permitted and is still to some extent. 
These terms apply in general to other refined 
products also. A sight draft is used by one 
refiner in the case of garages purchasing car 
load tots, unless they are ‘‘gilt-edged.” <A 
southwestern refiner requires cash on delivery 
or net 10 days for carload shipments, but in 
some cases a discount of 1 per cent 10 days is 
allowed. 

Branded automobile oils are sold in carload 
lots by only a small number of the larger 
companies, the purchasers being garages and 
automobile-accessory jobbers. Terms on both 
carload and less-than-carload business are 
largely 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days. In 
the case of lubricating oils and greases and 
wax, carload lots are sold more particularly 
to jobbers such as mentioned above. One 
refiner applies the regular net 30-day terms to 
carload business but grants a discount of 
1 per cent 10 days on less-than-carload ship- 
ments and bulk deliveries from stations and 
out of tank wagons. In the latter sphere 
competition is experienced, not only with the 
limited number of refiners doing a carload 
business, but also with those refiners doing a 
less-than-carload business and the jobbers who 
do practically nothing but a less-than-carload 
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business. In California the discount was 
eliminated December 1, 1918, and terms are 
now net 30 days or net 60 days, proximo terms, 
such as the 10th, being employed in some cases, 
whereas formerly a 2 per cent discount had 
been largely given. A leading refiner selling 
largely to railways has terms of net 60 days. 
The product in general, however, still largely 
carries a cash discount. In the midcontinent 
field terms are either 2 per cent 10 days, net 
60 days, or 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days. 
The former are also the terms adopted by the 
association mentioned above, but prior to 
1915 the net period was only 30 days. Each 
of the two sets of terms prevalent in the mid- 
continent field is now used by some of the 
larger refiners in other sections, and no absolute 
uniformity of practice prevails. A more or 
less general tendency, however, appears to be 
evident toward terms of 1 per cent 10 days, 
net 30 days. Some refiners whose terms for- 
merly were 2 per cent 10 days, net 60 days, 
have recently made this change. One large 
eastern refiner gives terms of 1 per cent 10 
days, net 30 days, to consumers, and almost 
entirely omits the discount on sales to jobbers, 
quoting them net 30 days. In the Southwest 
terms of 2 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, are 
stated to be largely in use. It has been 
suggested that the generally longer terms and 
cash discount prevalent on lubricating products 
are due to the fact that they are more of a 
specialty and consequently of a less rapid turn- 
over as compared with other products, such as 
gasoline. 

Terms on fuel oil (including gas oil and road 
oil) are almost uniformly net 30 days. In cer- 
tain cases proximo terms are employed, such as 
the 10th. A Middle Western jobber, however, 
reports that he receives a cash discount of 1 per 
cent 10 days from refiners on this product, and 
a large refiner states that such terms were occa- 
sionally given up to about a year and a half ago. 
In the Southwest cash on delivery is largely 
speritest These terms obtain also on bunker 

eliveries. In certain case up to 90 days is 
given to contractors in the case of sales of road 
oil, while terms of a leading refiner are net 60 
days to roofing manufacturers. Purchasers of 
all three products as a rule pay more promptly 
than do purchasers of the other two principal 
classes of products. Municipalities are stated 
to be the slowest paying type of purchaser of 
this class of product. In certain southwestern 
districts, in particular in rice-growing sections, 
fuel distillate is delivered to farmers on contract 
in the spring and summer, with October 1 or 
November 1 due date. 





_- It is stated rather often in the industry that 
oes terms are longer than refiners’ on simi- 
ar products. In the case of the lighter oils, 
less than carload shipments in general bear 
terms of 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, and 
lubricating oil bears instead a discount of 2 per 
cent. In some cases, Middle Western jobbers’ 
terms are given as net 30 days on a and 
net 60 days on lubricating oil. Certain jobbers, 
however, state that, while their terms from re- 
finers on the several products differ as indicated 
above, they endeavor to make their terms uni- 
formly 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days, on all 
products. The net period on lubricating oil 
some years ago was 60 days. In some cases 
one-half per cent 10 days, net 30 days, is quoted 
on refined oil and gasoline and 1 per cent 10 
days, net 30 days, on lubricating products. 
While these are the nominal terms, purchasers 
are stated in certain cases to take longer time. 
It is reported that from 60 days to 6 months 
is frequently extended by Middle Western job- 
bers. Tank-wagon deliveries of gasoline and 
kerosene, however, are usually on a net cash 
basis, as in the case of similar sales by refiners. 
In some cases the time has been reduced from 
15 to 30 days since about 1917. 


Practice of Handling Bills of Exchange in Foreign 
Countries. 


{American Vice Consul, Charles G. Winslow, Auckland, New Zealand.] 
NEW ZEALAND. 


a. gy, Biss: sg west in New Zealand are greatly influ- 
enced by London banks, since practically all drafts drawn 
on firms in the United States by New Zealand exporters 
pass through London banks. 

The following is a list of the six banks in New Zealand, 
all of which do a foreign exchange business: 

National Bank of New Zealand (American agents, Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce and Bank of British North Amer- 
ica, New York City). 

Union Bank of Australia (American agents, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, International Banking Corporation, 
and Brown Bros. & Co., New York City). 

Commercial Bank of Australia (American agents, Irving 
National Bank and National City Bank of New York, New 
York City). 

Bank of New Zealand (American agents, Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, J. P. Morgan & Co., and Bank of British North 
America, New York City). 

Bank of New South Wales (American agents, Standard 
Bank of South Africa (Ltd.), New York City). 

Bank of Australasia (American agent, International 
Banking Corporation, New York City). 


EXPORT TRADE. 


From 75 to 80 per cent of the exports to the United States 
are financed by drafts drawn under letters of credit from 
American banks. The New Zealand exporter draws a 
draft which he sells to the New Zealand bank at a fixed 


irate of discount. The other 20 or 25 per cent of exports to 
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the United States are financed by drafts (at present usually 
sight, with documents attached) drawn on ies who have 
not established credit, in cases when the local firm is so 
well established that the bank is willing to accept the draft. 
In both cases the local bank forwards the draft with docu- 
ments attached to their agent in the United States, who 
collects the amount of the draft from the receiver of the 
goods and the proceeds are usually forwarded to London. 

Credit in practically every case is lodged with New York 
banks, but in some cases credit is established with banks in 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans, etc. The terms on 
which credit is opened are determined by the American 
firm establishing the credit. 

About 2 per cent of the bills on banks in New York and 
other American cities are drawn in dollars, the other 98 per 
cent being drawnin pounds sterling. As the bills are usu- 
ally remitted to London for clearance through branch New 
Zealand banks it is more convenient for the local bank to 
issue drafts in pounds sterling. The current rate of ex- 
change makes the drawing of in dollars less practica- 
ble as the exchange might fall during the transmission of 
the draft, and thus to protect itself the New Zealand bank 
is compelled to charge a very high commission. All the 
banks doing business in New Zealand have branches in 
London, through which American drafts are cleared. 

In regard to usance of bills, sight drafts are the standard 
at the present time, although there is an equal number of 
time drafts, most of which are 30-day drafts, although 
some firms still give 60, 90, and 120 days. Prior to the war 
60, 90, and 120-day drafts were more prevalent than either 
sight or 30-day drafts, and this condition will probably 
return when Germany again enters this market and other 
competition becomes keen. It must be remembered that 
usance is governed by the period of credit established by 
the American bank. 

All drafts are negotiated through local banks, no brokers 
being employed in New Zealand. It is quite possible that 
some bills pass through the hands of London or New York 
brokers. 

The six banks in New Zealand have an agreement by 
which they quote the same exchange rates, so there is no 
competition between the banks. The present agreement 
came into force in 1916 and is subject to change on a week’s 
notice. According to the agreement previous to 1916 about 
} per cent less on each item was charged. The present 
rates at which banks buy drafts on London and cities in 
the United States are as follows: Sight, 1 per cent; 30 days, 
1# per cent; 60 days, 13 oo cent; 90 days, 2} per cent; 
120 days, 2? per cent. These commissions are charged 
from the day mail leaves for the United States or England. 
Should an exporter desire to draw money a week or two 
before the mail departs he must pay interest to the date of 
sailing. Of course the banks sometimes waive this 
interest charge to good clients. On sight and demand 
drafts a stamp duty or poundage of 2d. (4 cents) for every 
£50 ($243) is collected by the Government. 

About 66 per cent of the drafts drawn on American banks 
are domiciled in London in pounds sterling and the 
remainder in the United States, mostly in pounds sterling, 
except for about 2 per cent drawn in dollars. In export 
trade this is governed by the credit established. 

Mail service with American ports is about as frequent as 
the service with London, although there are few vessels 
running direct to London, via Panama and Suez Canals, 
that do not carry mail to the United States. All the mail 
steamers for American ports carry mail for England. Mait 
for London requires one or two weeks longer than mail for 
New York. Naturally mail to San Francisco arrives a 
few days in advance of mail for New York. Usually letters 
for both the United States and England leave the coun 
within a week or so after mailing by either the Auckland- 








Vancouver or Wellington-San Francisco routes, but on 
account of the war, shipping strikes, etc., there are occa- 
sional times when wait does not leave for three or four 
weeks. At present there are no scheduled mail sailings, 
owing to unsettled shipping conditions existing. 

United States discount and exchange rates are quoted 
every second day when the market is active, but when 
stationary weekly reports are received. This information 
is distributed from the head offices of the banks, which are 
some omy situated at Wellington, who receive the in- 

ormation by cable from the London branch or American 
representatives. Occasionally the rate is forwarded by 
Australian banks. 

The London branches usually forward the rates of ex- 
change in the principal financial centers of the world, and 
conversion rates on oriental centers are received about 
once a month or when occasions arise. 

Exchange tables (dollars into pounds sterling) are not 

ublished in New Zealand, but a few firms have tables as 
ow as $4.50 to the pound sterling obtained from the 
United States. 

Local banks do not receive regular quotations of discount 
rates for New York or other American banks, except for 
the rates of exchange mentioned above, as drafts are not 
discounted in this sense, and only a commission as given 
in the above table is charged. 

‘‘Forward” rates of New York discount are not quoted. 
There is no profit on commercial bills except the regular 
exchange rate quoted above on the prevailing rate of 
exchange. New York or other American discount rates 
are not taken as a basis for purchasing time bills on a mem- 
ber bank of the Federal Reserve System. 

New Zealand banks issue drafts on London whenever 

ssible, rather than sell drafts on banks in the United 

tates. The reason for this is that the Dominion banks 
soos to place business in the hands of their branches in 
ndon. 


IMPORT TRADE. 


The commission for collecting documentary or clean 
items (without documents) in New Zealand is ~ per cent, 
which is a standard rate between the six banks operatin 
in this country. Of this commission $ per cent is returne 
to the bank that sends in the business, thus the Auckland 
bank in reality only receives } per cent. 

The total cost of collecting clean and documentary items 
on New York is the # per cent commission, plus exchange 
of 4 per cent for sight drafts on New York and San Fran- 
cisco (} per cent additional on Chicago) and stamp duties. 
A charge of 1s. (24 cents) commission is usually made for 
obtaining acceptance if bill is not to be left with the 
Auckland bank for collection. These cases are very few. 

The New Zealand Government stamp fees for clean and 
documentary items are as follows: Sight (demand ') 2d. 
(4 cents); usance Is. (24 cents) per £50 ($243) or part 
thereof. 

The drawee — exchange, commission, stamps, etc., 
on about one-half of the bills negotiated, and the American 
bank is debited with these charges on the rest of the bills. 
This, however, is governed by instructions from banks in 
the United States. In case of no instructions the amount 
- deducted from the remittance to the banks in the United 

tates. : 

A Government poundage op tax) of 4d. (8 cents), 
2d. (4 cents) on the original and 2d. (4 cents) on the 
duplicate is made on sight drafts remitted to America. 
On sight drafts there is a charge of 6d. (12 cents) for £25 
($121.66), 1s. (24 cents) per £50 ($243) or part thereof. 





1 Sight draft means demand draft in New Zealand and the customary 
three days of grace given in the United States on a sight draft are not 
allowed in New Zealand. 
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The charges in to noting and protesting are the 
same for the six banks in New Zealand. Ifa bill is noted 
only the charge is 5s. ($1.21), but if a full protest is taken 
out the charge is £1 1s. ($5.11). 

Whenever a draft is drawn after protest New Zealand 
banks use every endeavor to collect protest charges and 
protest fees from the drawees, and this is insisted upon 
unless the drawee of the bill can show that the dishonor 
of the bill was caused through no fault of his. 

The New Zealand laws governing protest of items are 
very simple. When a bill is refused by the drawee it is 
the custom of the bank to obtain his written answer on 
the reverse side of the bill. In absence of instructions to 
the contrary it is then usual to note the bill for nonaccept- 
ance or nonpayment as the case may be, unless the bank 
is instructed definitely to take out full protest. The law 
provides that if a bill is noted (cost 5s.—$1.21) the protest 
can always be taken out at a subsequent date. The 
reason, therefore, of noting only in the first place is on 
account of the small charge being incurred, as in many 
cases the drafts are ultimately accepted or paid by the 
drawee, and thus the extra expense of protesting is dis- 

nsed with. In the event of a bill being noted and the 

raft held awaiting further instructions from the drawer 
it is the custom to present the draft again to the drawee 
on the notarial due date. ; 

Payment of the collection and banking charges on bills 
drawn upon local merchants is governed by instructions 
from American banks. Commission and stamp charges 
are as cited above. These on are usually governed by 
the contract between buyer and seller. The banks do not 
meet with many cases where reasonable charges are refused. 
Clients object to pay additional charges unless arrange- 
ments have been made. During the war much dissatis- 
faction was brought about by additional ch , some of 
which seemed to be absurd charges which should have 
been paid by the exporter. 

Local banks only guarantee the payment of drafts under 
a letter of credit, no matter what may be the integrity or 
financial standing of the firm. : 

Local banks do not receive goods on consignment, and 
when shipping documents are received they are turned 
over to the consignee or the acceptor of the drafts. Usually 
the bank only sees the shipping documents. ‘ 

The local banks receive parcels which are delivered to 
the consignee against payment or acceptance of draft, but 
take no responsibility. Commission, stamps, etc., are 
charged as dheve. 

The New Zealand law requires that _— shall enter 
the customs within 21 days after arrival, but this law is 
not strictly enforced, and the customs allow the s to 
lie on the wharf a reasonable time, after which the con- 
signee or shipping company is required to place the goods 
in bond. After lying on the wharf one clear day the 
Auckland Harbor Board charges storage on the goods at 
a flat rate of 6d. (12 cents) per ton per night. F 

No fine is imposed by the customs department for failure 
to make prompt entry, but the harbor board c 
storage at the rate cited above. When harbor board 
storage charges are incurred it is customary for the con- 
signee to pay these charges. 

In the event of dishonor of drafts the local banks arrange 
for the warehousing and insuring of on arrival and 
thus protect the interest of the Umited States bankers. 
The usual rate of to the warehouse is 10s. ae 
an hour, or 5s. ($1.21) a ton, and the sto: 8s. ($1.93) 
per ton per week. e banks also arrange for insurance 
in the warehouses, which is usually 5s. ($1.21) for a month 
or less, and 8s. ($1.93) for three months, etc., on £100 
($487). The consignee usually pays the above drayage 
and storage charges. 





When goods arrive before shipping documents a letter 
of indemnity (or bond) is y taken out in order to 
obtain the goods from the customs. Letters of indemnity 
cost 5s. ($1.21) for a letter covering an amount up to £100 
($487), and 10s. 6d. ($2.55) for any amount over £100 
($487). These letters are issued only to good clients of 
the banks, and securities are requi in case of doubtful 
customers, 

No consular invoice is required for shipments from the 
United States to New Zealand, but under a war measure 
commodities from neutral countries must be covered by a 
consular certificate. The only documents required in 
connection with shipments from the United States are 
bill of lading and invoice. 

It is not customary to permit examination of pune by 
drawee without permission by cable or letter from the 
drawer or American bank. 

When bills of lading are made “to order” or ‘to order 
of the consignee” and have not come to hand, consignees 
are not given possession of the goods unless they have a 
letter of indemnity indorsed by the bank. 

It is very important that bills of lading should be made 
out “‘to order of the shipper” and indorsed ‘‘ to ———.” 
They should never be made out ‘“‘to order of the con- 
signee,’’ for in the event of the dishonor of the draft it is 
often difficult to obtain a discharge of the bill of lading. 

In case goods are not accepted by the consignee and 
the bank is directed to sell at the best market price, such 
goods are usually sold by a reliable local auctioneering 
firm, when a member of the bank attends the sale and looks 
after the interests of the consignor. However, the bank 
assumes no responsibility in this connection. 

When the bank is instructed to return American goods 
to the shipper the first step is to secure release of the goods 
from the warehouse, then obtain space on a vessel by the 
best route to the original port of shipment, secure a full 
set of shipping documents, including returned American 
goods invoice, bill of lading, insurance and war-risk 

licies, all of which are attached to the draft for charges. 

teturned goods must have a ‘ ‘transshipment entry’’ which 
involves no duty. 

The customary phrase to be included in drafts drawn in 
United States currency or pounds sterling on New Zealand 
banks in order to enable the local banks to remit the Ameri- 
can banks the face amount without deduction is as follows: 
‘Please collect sufficient amount from the drawee so 
that you may remit to us a draft in dollars for the face 
amount of the bill.” 

The customary phrase to be included in drafts drawn 
on New Zealand banks in dollars or pounds in order to 
enable the local banks to remit the face amount of the 
bill plus collection charges, is ‘‘ Please collect sufficient 
amount from the drawee so that you may remit to us a 
draft in dollars for the face amount of the bill plus collec- 
tion charges in terms of enfacements of the bill.” 

The customary phrase to be included in drafts drawn on 
New Zealand banks in United States dollars or pounds 
sterling in order to enable local banks to remit the Ameri- 
can banks the face amount of such bills plus the collec- 
tion charges and interest on American banks, is as follows: 
‘Please collect sufficient amount from the drawee so 
that you may remit to us a draft in dollars for the face 
amount of the bill plus collection charges in terms of 
enfacements of the bill, together with interest at 
rate covering ...... period.” 

Where local banks are asked to remit in United States 
currency it is the custom of the banks to do so, but in the 
event of a further fall in the rate of exchange the loss falls 
upon the banks in New Zealand. : 

When bills are drawn on New Zealand in other than 
local currency it is not customary for the drawee to pay 
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such bills by a draft purchased by another bank in New 
Zealand. 
When drafts are drawn in pounds sterling local banks 
ee upon a standard rate of exchange which is applied 


to all bills of exchange. This rate of exchange is the 
rate current on the date of payment of bill. There is no 
law in regard to the rate of exchange. In case of term 
bills local banks take a form of acceptance as follows: 


“Sighted 
OE, PIED Win ono nnn ccm carachonacasrournnens 


“Converted into sterling at the rate current in New Zea- 
land at date of maturity. 
“c 


” 


The rate of interest generally allowed acceptors fo 
retiring drafts before maturity is 3 per cent, on fixed 
deposits 34 per cent. There is no law fixing the above 
rate of interest, which is determined from time to time 
by agreement between the New Zealand banks. 

Generally there are no other charges beyond the protest 
fees as mentioned above in connection with the return to 
American bankers of dishonored bills. In the event of 
a draft being ultimately paid or proceeds coming into the 
hands of the local banks, it is usual for the banks to de- 
duct the charges when remitting proceeds to the United 
States. When this is not done it is usual to ask the Ameri- 
can banks to remit the amount of the charges to London. 


Foreign Branches. 


There is given below a list of foreign branches 
of national banks and of banks doing business 
under agreement with the Federal Reserve 
Board, which were open for business on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1920: 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


National City Bank, New York City: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Plaza Once, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
Rosario, Argentina. 

Brussels, Belguim. 

Antwerp, Belgium. 

Bahia, Brazil. 

Pernambuco, Brazil. 

Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

Santos, Brazil. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Barranquilla, Colombia. 
Bogota, Colombia. 

Medellin, Colombia. 

Santiago, Chile. 

Valparaiso, Chile. 

Artemisa, Cuba. 

Bayamo, Cuba. 

Caibarien, Cuba. 

Camaguey, Cuba. 

Cardenas, Cuba. 

Ciego de Avila, Cuba. 
Cienfuegos, Cuba. 

Colon, Cuba. 

Cruces, Cuba. . 

Cuatro Caminos, Havana, Cuba. 
Galiano, Havana, Cuba. 
Guantanamo, Cuba. 

Havana, Cuba. 

Manzanillo, Cuba. 

Matanzas, Cuba. 








. 
National City Bank, New York City—-Continued. 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 
Placetas del Norte, Cuba. 
Remedios, Cuba. 
Sagua la Grande, Cuba. 
Sancti Spiritus, Cuba. 
Santa Clara, Cuba. 
Santiago, Cuba. 
Union de Reyes, Cuba. 
bangs § Cuba. 
Genoa, Italy. 
San Juan, Borto Rico. 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 
Vladivostok, Siberia. 
Barcelona, Spain. 
Cape Town, South Africa. 
Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Calle Rondeau, Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. 
Temporarily closed— 
Moscow, Russia. 
Petrograd, Russia. 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass.: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


BANKS DOING BUSINESS UNDER AGREEMENT WITH THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


American Foreign Banking Corporation, New York City: 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Cali, Colombia. 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 
Harbin, Manchuria. 
Havana, Cuba. 
Manila, P. I. 
Panama, Republic of Panama. 
Port au Prince, Haiti. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 


Mercantile Bank of the Americas, Inc., New York City: 
Paris, France. 
Barcelona, Spain. 
Madrid, Spain. 
Affiliated Institutions— 
Banco Mercantil Americano de Colombia— 

Bogota, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Medellin, 
Cali, Girardot, Manizales, Honda, Armenia, 
Bucaramanga, and Cucuta, Colombia. 

Banco Mercantil Americano del Peru— 
1s, Arequipa, Chiclayo, Callao, and Trujillo, 
eru. 
Banco Mercantil Americano de Caracas— 

Caracas, La Guayra, Maracaibo, and Puerto 

Cabello, Venezuela. 
American Mercantile Bank of Brazil— 
Para and Pernambuco, Brazil. 
National Bank of Nicaragua— 

Managua, Bluefields, Leon, 

Nicaragua, 
Banco Mercantil Americano de Cuba— 

Havana, Cuba. 

Banco Mercantil de Costa Rica— 

San Jose, Costa Rica. 

(A branch office is also maintained by the Mercantile 
Bank of the Americas, Inc., in New Orleans, La. ) 


and Granada, 


Asia Banking Corporation, New York City: 
Canton, China. 

Changsha,China. 

Hankow, China. 
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Asia Banking Corporation, New York City—Continued. 
Hongkong, China. 
Manila, P. I. 
Peking, China. 
Shanghai, China. 
Tientsin, China. 


International Banking Corporation, New York City: 

Batavia, Java. 

Bombay, India. 

Calcutta, India. 

Canton, China. 

Cebu, Philippines. 

Colon, Republic of Panama. 

Hankow, China. 

Harbin, China. 

Hongkong, China. 

Kobe, Japan. 

London, England. 

Lyons, France. 

Manila, P. I. 

Panama, Republic of Panama. 

Puerto Plata, Dominican Republic. 

Peking, China. 

Rangoon, India. 

Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

Sanchez, Dominican Republic. 

San Pedro de Macoris, Dominican Republic. 

Santiago, Dominican Republic. 

Shanghai, China. 

Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Soerabaya, Java. 

Tientsin, China. 

Tsingtao, China. 

Yokohama, Japan. 

(A branch office is also maintained by the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation in San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

Park-Union Foreign Banking Vorporation, New York City: 

Paris, France. 

a China. 

Yokohama, Japan. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

(Branch offices are also maintained in San Francisco, 
Calif., and Seattle, Wash., by the Park-Union 
Banking Corporation.) 


The First National Corporation, Boston, Mass., has 
opened no foreign branches. A branch office of this cor- 
poration is maintained at 14 Wall Street, New York City. 

The Shawmut Corporation of Boston, Mass., has opened 
no foreign branches. A branch office of this corporation 
is maintained at 65 Broadway, New York. 

The {French American Banking Corporation of New 
York City and the Foreign Credit Corporation of New 
York City have opened no foreign or domestic branches. 





State Banks and Trust Companies. 


The following list shows the State banks and 
trust companies which have been admitted to 
membership in the Federal Reserve System 
during the month of February. 

One thousand two hundred and forty-one 
State institutions are now members of the sys- 
tem, having a total capital of $436,570,766, 
total surplus of $458,359,566, and total re- 
sources of $9,778,717,231. 


166634—20 ——3 





District No. 2. 


Bank of Hasbrouck Heights, Hasbrouck 
RUIN Ile Diinnncnncddnpans emccencans 
—— Trust Co. of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


The Peoples Trust Co., Malone, N. Y... 
The State Bank of Shorisville, Shorts- 
ville, N. Y 
Industrial Bank of New York, New 
York City 


District No. 4. 


Merchants State Bank, New Philadel- 

agenesis teeta tet 
Commercial Banking & Trust Co., 
ORIN, CMD arcsidin wsaseceiscawedded 
Guaranty Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 

oe EES 
Real Estate Trust Co., Washington, Pa. 


District No, 4. 


Farmers Banking & Trust Co., Tar- 
boro, N.C... indo aad 


District No. 6. 


Bank & Trust Co. of Talladega, Talla- 
dega, Ala 


District No. ?. 


Morton Park State Bank, Cicero, ili... 
First State Bank, Divernon, Ill........- 
Leon Savings Bank, Leon, lowa........ 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, Storm | 
ae Aah sh ecieea tid ean eran eatareal 
Sville Savi Bank, Marysvill 

Mie h ings , y e, 
Farmers State Bank, Montague, Mich. 


District No. 8. 


Peoples State Bank, Cabot, Ark........ 
Tower Grove Bank, St. Louis, Mo...... 


District No, 9. 


as aera Be mews 


District, No. 10. 
The Security, Bank, Meadow Grove, , 
Nebr 


Guaranty State Bank, Ardmore, Okia.. 
First State Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


District No. 11. 
First State Bank, George West, Tex... ; 
District No. 1?. 


Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
D. W. Standrod & Co., Blackfoot, Idaho.’ 
Bank of Hansen, Iansen, Idah 
First Bank of Homedale | 
ine ceiscuaetehiaissasanneetanat 
ey & Merchants Bank, Rupert, | 
TR emadnnehes ete eestmete eds } 
First State Bank, Gresham, Oreg....... 
Lake County Loan & Savings Bank, | 
FSR Cs oc ccuntenteistacede<- 
Fillmore Commercial & Savings Bank, 
UN, WS aac nneonekangencsce<< 
Buena State Bank, Buena, Wash....... | 
Citizens State Bank, Puyallup, Wash... 





Capital. 


Surplus. 


Total re- 
sources. 


$10,000 | $65,000 


7,500, 000 (7,500,000 (92,791, 454 


$100,000 | 
150, 000 | 
250,000 | 


100, 000 | 
35, 000 | 


100, 000 


100,000 | 3,081,778 


100,000 |’ 529,500 
6,000 36, 000 
500,000 | 4, 225,613 


$50,000 $808, 659 
31,000 | 1,030,621 


250,000 | 3,722,042 
300,000 | 2,619, 255 


50,000 | 1,232, 171 





25,000 | 279, 160 
| 
16,000 | 598, 203 
| 
12,500 | 228,647 
12,500 | 968,415 
re ee 50, 000 
esr sy | 102, 189 
2,648 | 596,749 
50,000 469, 130 
5,000 | 371, 812 
| 
2,500, 27,5 
50,000 | 3, 268, 121 
| 
30,000 862, 430 
a 
eee ae 
60,000 | 3,450, 228 
14,400 | 2 250, 963 
13,000 | 255, 386 
114, 500 | 5,559, 555 
70,000 | 2,545, 426 
5,000 | "337,358 
B33 27, 500 
Sa vaatea | 42, 237 
25,000 | 630, 243 
10,000 | 328,023 
10,000 | . 60,000 


10,000 | 1,089,651 
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WITHDRAWAL. 


The Pierce Trust & Savings Bank, Sycamore, Ill., has withdrawn 
from membership. 


CONVERSION. 
The Illinois State Bank, East St. Louis, Ill., has converted into the 
First National Bank in East St. Louis. 
CHANGE OF NAME. 
The Dime Deposit Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has changed its name 
to “Dime Bank Title & Trust Co.” 


New National Bank Charters. 


The Comptroller of the Currency reports 
the following increases and reductions in the 
number and capital of national banks during 
the period from January 31 to February 27, 
1920, inclusive: 


Banks. 
New charters issued to...............-.. 33 
Serer Tt eee $1, 815, 000 
Increase of capital approved for. ........ 55 
po RE Pert eer re 6, 545, 000 
te number of new charters and 

banks increasing capital............... 88 

With aggregate of new capital authorized... .. 8, 360, 000 


Number of banks liquidating (other than 
those consolidating with other national 
banks under the act of June 3, 1864)... 7 

Capital of same banks. ...................-- 425, 000 

Number of banks reducing capital........ 0 

Reduction of capital 

Total number of banks going into liquida- 
tion or reducing capital (other than those 
consolidating with other national banks 
under the act of June 3, 1864). ........ 7 

Aggregate capital reduction.................. 425, 000 

Consolidation of national banks under the 
EP MGTOY, 1, RUE. s ckcepecctscceccsss 7 

a vudicaieasccvrdacntensaveense betes 1, 190, 000 

The foregoing statement shows the sere 
gate of increased capital for the period of 
the banks embraced in statement was... . - 8, 360, 000 

Against this there was a reduction of capi- 
tal owing to liquidation (other than for 
consolidation with other national banks 
under the act of June 3, 1864), and 
reductions of capital of. .................. 


TO MUIR, goo si dciesidin xs cisincvanss 7, 935, 000 


Commercial Failures Reported. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the coun- 
try’s business mortality at this period last 
year was relatively moderate, this year’s 
insolvency returns disclose continued reduc- 
tion, commercial failures reported to R. G. 
Dun & Co. during three weeks of February 
numbering 367, against 446 in the same 
weeks of 1919. Moreover, the statement for 
January, the latest month for which complete 
figures are available, reveals only 569 defaults 
for $7,240,032 of liabilities, as contrasted 
with 673 reverses, involving $10,736,398 in 
January, 1919. Comparing with the 2,848 





reverses of January, 1915, the high point for 
the month, a numerical decrease of 80 per 
cent appears. Separated according to Fed- 
eral Reserve districts, the Janu statistics 
show more failures than last year in the first, 
third, fifth, tenth, and twelfth districts, but 
the increases are slight, and are more than 
offset by the declines in the seven other dis- 
tricts. An even more favorable exhibit is 
made by the January liabilities, which are’ 
smaller than those of that month of 1919 in 
every Federal Reserve district except the 
seventh, tenth, and twelfth districts. 


Failures during January. 




















Number. Liabilities. 
Districts. Paap | 
1920 1919 | 1920 1919 
NE. si nncscrbaos eatactes 74 66 | $632, 814 $850, 345 
MII 5 -.ooncsasiaaaesvokatee 103 134 | 1,212,644 3,258, 200 
RE, -ocsisveitvasackacmeds 35 | 828,805 976, 464 
ME. .occidacssacesus eae 39 58 | 327,743 | 1,103, 950 
I og sc osin weve pnmaceeinee 34} 284,943 617, 155 
i 5s csanncacnerean 37 43 | 285,357 376,517 
6. stsernevsdeacanbaak 57 74 | 1,179,910 988, 34 
WE gS cvs cw ac Ghescetnee 34 60| 168,764 654, 
| RES Roane Se 15 25| 132,265 203, 589 
DU cA o6.5y ntseussik oicase: 32 26 367, 433 320, 331 
Eleventh..................00- 33 48 284,096 695, 082 
WR cus ck ssecesasstenves 71 70 | 1,585, 258 692, 022 
Wels, eles 569! 673 7,240,032 | 10,736,398 
1 








Fiduciary Powers Granted to National Banks. 


The applications of the following banks for 

ermission to act under section 11-k of the 

ederal Reserve Act have been approved b 
the Federal Reserve Board during the mont 
of February, 1920. 


District No. 2. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics: 

City National Bank, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Farmers National Bank, Adams, N. Y. 

National Bank of Fredonia, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Lackawanna National Bank, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Second National Bank, Oswego, N. Y 


District No. 4. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and 
committee of estates of lunatics: 

First National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Trustee, executor, adminjstrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, receiver, and committee of 
estates of lunatics: 

Traders National Bank, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
Newport National Bank, Nepert. ee. 

Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 

bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, and receiver: 
Bank of Athens, N. B. A., Athens, Ohio. 
National Bank of Commerce, Lorain, Ohio. 
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District No. 6. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics: 

Georgia National Bank, Athens, Ga. 


District No. 7. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics: 

National Bank of the Republic, Chicago, I11. 
Peoples National Bank, Jackson, Mich. 

Guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee of 
estates of lunatics: 

First National Bank, Logansport, Ind. 
Second National Bank, Saginaw, Mich. 


District No. 9. 


Executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and bonds, 
guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and committee 
of estates of lunatics: 

First National;Bank, Vermillion, 8. Dak. 


District No. 10. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics: 

Trinidad National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 

First National Bank, Columbus, Nebr. 

| 





American National Bank, Enid, Okla. 


District No. 12. 


Trustee, executor, administrator, registrar of stocks and 
bonds, guardian of estates, assignee, receiver, and com- 
mittee of estates of lunatics: 

Yakima National Bank, Yakima, Wash. 
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RULINGS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Below are published rulings made by the 
Federal Reserve Board which are believed to 
be of interest to Federal Reserve Banks and 
member banks: 


Warehouse acceptances covering goods under contract 
for sale and delivery at a remote period. 


Although a national bank may accept 
drafts drawn upon it having not more than six 
months’ sight to run which are secured at the 
time of acceptance by a warehouse — 
conveying or securing title covering readily 
marketable staples, nevertheless, such an 
acceptance must not be made subject to any 
renewals. 


(See opinion of General Counsel in Law Department.] 





Limitation upon the aggregate rediscounts of the paper 
of one borrower made for different member banks. 


A Federal Reserve Bank may properly 
decline to discount for a member bank the 
paper of any one borrower on the ground that 
the Federal Reserve Bank has theretofore 
discounted for other member banks what it 
deems to be a sufficient amount of that par- 
ticular borrower’s paper. 


[See opinion of General Counsel in Law Department.} 





Collection of maturing items for the account of another 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


The Federal Reserve Board has been asked 
to rule upon the question whether a Federal 
Reserve Bank may receive for collection 
maturing notes and bills drawn by or upon 
firms, individuals, or corporations (not mem- 
ber banks) located within its own district if 
such notes and bills are forwarded to it for 
collection by a member bank in another 
district for the account of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of that other district. 





In a ruling printed on page 467 of the May, 
1919, Federal Reserve Bulletin it was stated 
that although a Federal Reserve Bank may 
properly collect such notes and bills for 
another Federal Reserve Bank, nevertheless 
this service can not be rendered directly for 
any member bank located outside of its own 
district. As stated in that ruling the only 
collection service which a Federal Reserve 
Bank may perform directly for any member 
bank Leattal outside of its district is that of 
collecting checks and drafts drawn upon mem- 
ber banks located within its district. 

The question now under consideration is 
whether a Federal Reserve Bank may collect 
maturing notes and bills drawn upon firms, 
individuals, or corporations which are located 
within its district but which are not member 
banks when such notes and bills are forwarded 
to it for collection by a member bank of 
another district for the account of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of that other district. 

The Board is of the opinion that this service 
may be performed by a Federal Reserve Bank 
at its own option whenever it has received 
satisfactory advice that the Federal Reserve 
Bank for whose account the collection is 
being made has authorized its member bank 
to act as its agent in forwarding maturing 
items of this character for collection anc 
credit to its account. It is immaterial whether 
the authority to act as agent is specific as to 
the particular member bank or whether it is 

eneral as to all member banks of the Federal 

eserve Bank for whose account the collection 
is being made. 

It is believed that the development of this 
practice may be found to be an advisable 
extension of the collection facilities of the 
various Federal Reserve Banks. If adopted 


it will no doubt permit of a considerable savin 

of time and expense which otherwise woul 
result as an incident to the indirect routing of 
maturing items. 
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LAW DEPARTMENT. 


The following opinions of General Counsel 
have been authorized for publication by the 
Board since the last edition of the BULLETIN: 


Warehouse acceptances covering goods under contract 
for sale and delivery at a remote period. 


Although a national bank may accept drafts drawn upon 
it having not more than six months’ sight to run which are 
secured at the time of acceptance by a warehouse receipt 
conveying or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples, nevertheless, such an acceptance must not be made 
subject to any renewals. 

This office has been asked for an opinion on 
the question whether a national bank may, 
under the following circumstances, accept a 
draft secured at the time of acceptance by ware- 
house receipts or other such documents convey- 
ing or securing title covering readily market- 
able, nonperishable staples. 

The facts presented for consideration indi- 
cate that the drawer owns certain readily 
marketable, nonperishable staples which are 
under contract for sale upon terms calling for 
payment upon delivery. In some instances 
the deliveries are to be made in the immediate 
future, but others are to be made over a period 
of eight months. In order to carry the goods 
pending delivery to and payment by the 
buyers the owner of the goods desires to draw 
90-day drafts secured by warehouse receipts 
and other such documents covering the goods 
to be sold. It is contemplated that a small 
portion of the acceptances shall be renewed for 
90 days and that a still smaller portion shall be 
renewed for an additional 60 days. 

Under the terms of section 13 a member bank 
may accept drafts drawn upon it having not 
more than six months’ sight to run which are 
secured at the time of acceptance by a ware- 
house receipt or other such document conveying 
or securing title covering readily marketable 
staples. The Federal Reserve Board in a 
ruling published on page 858 of the September 
(1919) BuLuEtin has expressed the opinion 
that no draft secured by a warehouse receipt 
should be eligible for acceptance under the 





terms of this section unless the goods covered 
by the warehouse receipt are being held in 
storage pending a reasonably immediate sale, 
shipment, or distribution into the process of 
manufacture. Any draft, therefore, which is 
drawn to carry goods for speculative purposes, 
or for any indefinite period of time without the 
purpose of sale, shipment, or manufacture 
within a reasonable time, should not be con- 
sidered eligible. It would be merely a cloak to 
evade the restrictions of section 5200, Revised 
Statutes. 

While there can be no element of speculation 
in the present case, since the sale price is pre- 
determined by existing contracts, nevertheless 
it is not believed that any draft secured by 
warehouse receipts should be accepted subject 
to an agreement by the accepting bank to make 
renewals. Congress, in expressly permitting 
the acceptance of drafts for the purpose of . 
carrying readily marketable staples in storage, 
apparently contemplated that a six months’ 
period would cover all reasonable contingen- 
cies requiring a banker’s acceptance credit for 
that purpose; that is, the orderly marketing 
of staples which, by hypothesis, must be readily 
marketable. 

If the borrower needs funds for a period 
longer than six months he may properly borrow 
upon his direct note secured by the readily mar- 
ketable staples, subject to the limitations of 
section 5200, Revised Statutes, but the facili- 
ties afforded by Congress, under the provisions 
of section 13 of the Federal Reserve Act, to 
provide a liquid credit to carry readily market- 
able goods temporarily in storage pending a 
reasonably immediate sale, shipment, or dis- 
tribution into the process of manufacture, 
should not be abused for the purpose of pro- 
curing funds for any other purpose. | 

The fact that the goods are under contract 
for sale and delivery eight months hence, even 
though eliminating the element of speculation, 
is not a reason which is sufficient to controvert 
the principle defined above, for, if so, all of the 
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many seasonal or annual contracts for future 
deliveries by installments might conceivably be 
financed by warehouse acceptances It could 
not have been contemplated by Congress that 
accumulated stock on hand to be disposed of 
at any such remote, though definite period, 
should be financed by warehouse acceptances 
subject to renewals. To permit the seller to 
finance the holding of the goods pending 
delivery at such a remote period would not 
in substance be different from permitting the 
purchaser himself to hold the goods in storage 
an indefinite time pending either resale or 
distribution into the process of manufacture. 
The Board has heretofore ruled that the pur- 
chaser of goods can not properly finance the 
holding of those goods in storage by renewal 
acceptances pending any such remote use. 
[See opinion, page 66 of the January, 1920, 
FepERAL ReseRVE BULLETIN.] The same 
principle is applicable to the case under 
consideration. 

If, however, a borrower wishes to procure an 
acceptance credit for the purpose of carrying 
goods in warehouse pending a sale which is 
reasonably contemplated within three months, 
he may, of course, procure a bankers’ accept- 
ance for that period, and in the event that for 
some unforeseen reason the sale does not 
materialize within that time another new 
acceptance may be procured, but this second 
acceptance must not have been contracted for 
in advance as a renewal of the original accept- 
ance and should not be granted unless it 
conforms to the terms and conditions applicable 
to an original acceptance. 


Limitation upon the aggregate rediscounts of the paper 
of one borrower made for different member banks. 


A Federal Reserve Bank may properly decline to dis- 
count for a member bank the paper of any one borrower 
on the ground that the Federal Reserve Bank has there- 
tofore discounted for other member banks what it deems 
to be a sufficient amount of that particular borrower’s 


paper. 


The opinion of this office has been asked on 
the question whether a Federal Reserve Bank 
may properly decline to discount for a member 





bank the paper of any one borrower on the 
ground that the Federal Reserve Bank has 
theretofore discounted for other member banks 
what it deems to be a sufficient amount of that 
particular borrower’s paper. 

There does not seem to be any question that 
both the letter and the spirit of the law give 
to the Federal Reserve Bank discretion in the 
matter of its discounts, and even admitting that 
a reserve bank is not a commercial bank in the 
ordinary sense, it is both lawful and proper 
for it to place an aggregate limit on the amount 
of paper for any one borrower which it will 
discount for all of its member banks. The 
sole fact that the Federal Reserve Bank may 
have discounted for one or more of its member 
banks some of the paper of a particular borrower 
should not, and can not, bind it to rediscount 
all of the paper of that borrower that may in 
the future be presented by the same or other 
member banks. 

Section 4 of the Federal Reserve Act pro- 
vides in part that the board of directors of 
each Federal Reserve Bank—- 
shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly 
and —, and without discrimination in 
favor of or against any member bank or banks, 
and shall, subject to the provisions of law and 
the orders of the Federal * sea Board, extend 
to each member bank such discounts, advance- 
ments, and accommodations as may be safely 
and reasonably made with due regard for the 
claims and demands of other member banks. 

Although this section provides that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank shall not discriminate against 
any member bank, it can not be supposed 
that a general policy of declining to receive 
more than a certain proportion of the paper of 
a borrower is of itself a discrimination. It is 
a general and conservative policy applicable 
to all member banks alike. 

Furthermore, the latter part of the clause 
quoted imposes upon the Federal Reserve Bank 
an obligation to make only those discounts 
which ‘‘may be safely and reasonably made.” 
The length of the line of any one particular 
borrower appears to be a pertinent considera- 
tion in determining both the safety and reason- 
ableness of a discount. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES ABROAD. 


Tables are presented below showing the 
monthly index numbers of wholesale prices of 
some of the leading countries of the world com- 
— on the basis of prices in 1913=100. 

n all cases except that of the United States 
the original basis upon which the index num- 
ber has been computed has been shifted to 
the 1913 base. The monthly and yearly 
index numbers are therefore only approximate. 
These index numbers are constructed by the 
various foreign statistical offices according to 
methods described in the January BULLETIN. 
The January figures are subject to correction. 

The latest figures show that prices continued 
to rise in January in all countries for which we 
have index numbers for that month. The rate 
of increase was more rapid both in the United 
States and England than during the preceding 
month. The January index number for France, 
received by cable, if correct, shows the enor- 
mous advance of 60 points in the course of the 
one month. In Japan and Canada prices like- 
wise continued to rise. The index numbers for 
May to August, 1919, for Sweden confirm the 
statement made in the last BULLETIN that prices 
there appeared to be on the decline. Italian 
ap increased ‘considerably during Novem- 

er and December, 

In England the most striking advance oc- 
curred in the mineral group, considerable in- 
creases occurring in the price of export coal, 
tin, and iron; increases were likewise felt in 
— and in textiles, the rise in the price of 
silk being especially marked. In Canada food 
products, with the exception of dairy products, 
advanced in price. Commodities used for cloth- 


ing as well as those in the construction group | 4 


likewise advanced. 

In France the rise in prices is apparently 
mainly due to the increasing scarcity of such 
raw materials as silk, cotton, and pig iron, and 
the alarming shortage of coal. The unfavor- 
able exchange situation is likewise of primary 





importance in this connection. During Janu- 
ary the rate of exchange on London, New York, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and 
Spain was increasingly unfavorable. 

The coal shortage has resulted from the diffi- 
culty of obtaining coal from Belgium, reduced 
imports from England, the lack of shipments 
from Germany, strikes of sailors, and of dock 
hands at Rouen, and the scarcity of freight cars. 
Minerals other than coal have likewise increased 
in price during the month and considerable ad- 
vances were made in steel prices. 

The most striking advance in food prices 
occurred in sugar, where the Government sub- 
sidy was removed toward the end of December. 
New prices are over 50 per cent higher than the 


























subsidized price. 
Index numbers of wholesale prices (ali commodities). 
{1913 100.] 
! 
| Ja- 
Uni- | France; | | an; |, Austra- | Can- 
United | ted | Bulletin’ ;,,1,. ank|"*; Com ods; 
States; -| dela ™¥:) ofJa-| Jealth | part 
| Bureau |dom;) Statis- |, Swe-| pan | 5 panel 
of Labor|Stat-| tique |"({q'| den, | for Gomes tanita 
| Statis- | ist | Gener- | O°) | offi- | To- | ores oe 
‘ties (328| (45 | ale (45 | COME cial. | kyo | “HSIN OP 
| quota- |com-| com- | ti (56 92, (272 
| tions). |modi-| modi- | *ts)-| com- | a _ 
ties).| ties). modi-| Hes). toms 
| ties) es). ions). 
| 
1913..... 100; 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100; 100 
iiectes 100 | 101 102| 95| 116] 95 106} 101 
1915....... 101} 126; 140! 133| 145] 97 147] 110 
1916....... 124| 159;  187| 202| 185] 117 138 | 135 
Pitsncteal 174| 206; 262| 299| 244] 149 153} 177 
Recides 197 | 226 339) 413 | 339] 197 178 | 206 
j 
1919. 
January.. 203 | 224 348 | 328) 369) 214! 1177) 212 
February 197 | 220 340 323) 358] 213 ]......... 207 
March... . 201 | 217 337 | 326| 354) 206|......... 205 
April. 203 | 217 332! 330| 339| 207 |......... 206 
May. 207 | 229 325| 337| 333] 215 |......... 210 
June......| 207 | 235 329| 355| 324) 228|......... 210 
July...... 219 | 243 349 359] 320| 247 |......... 218 
a 226 | 250 347 | 367] 321 | 251 |......... 223 
September 221 | 253 360 | 369 ]...... ee 223 
ctober. 223 | 264 382 | 387 |.....- | oor 222 
November, . 230; 272 405 | 435 |...... . ea 227 
December 238 | 276 417 | 455 ]....-.- , | eee 240 
1920. 
January.. 248 | 288 ee Ree eee 248 
1 Quarter. 
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Group index numbers— United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 







































































[1913 100.) 
Lumber House | 
Cloths Metals | , Chem- 
Farm Fuel and and furnish- | Miscella- 
Date. Food, etc.| and and metal! icals and | 
products. ’ lighting. | building , i neous 
clothings. products.’ materials. drugs. 4 
| } 
BO, Seb adit LLL ad a yibn ob bdbd tenses 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
dE Se cack so atercnvens tbe herearean 103 | 102 98 96 88 | 98 101 99 98 
pallet. aan Oe er utsneighe> =; ce teeetane eae 106 105 99 92 94 94 109 99 9 
LG IPS53.5 Aika 126 suns bok Aida chesedch phdbaden 119 124 123 114 142 100 157 115 117 
a MeO Bk nn eu snnliniciath teva nenhinmak eis 189 178 181 175 208 124 198 | 145 153 
IE Cordes lt ih cdcsivwovevevsevsbivedivestoeeseys 219 191 240 163 181 152 221 195 192 
1919 
i id. in db sbi dcbntins Glusdvba rebate 222 209 234 170 172 161 191 218 212 
thE a I “AAS oh 218 197 223 169 168 163 185 218 
st No encase csddcensenechuhes dulianas 228 205 216 168 162 165 183 218 217 
April etal... been ta cbnn cant dy diseeessnd- deste 235 212 217 167 152 162 178 217 216 
eh EOL EAS tee Erde Ae 240 216 227 | 167 | 152 164 179 217 213 
BU CERI , S5ELA Shieh unisd SLM Gb bbe anal ath 231 206 258 | 170 | 154 175 174 233 212 
eb cibvaks= <pbyban~sagsescaranayiseee otghad 246 218 282 171 158 186 171 245 221 
ME ndccvscanerscocesseccovccctsccvonscesenssess 243 228 303 175 | 161 209 172 259 225 
IN iiiiiiny since acawsted sciicadine -pisevenned 226 212 306 | 181 160 229 173 | 262 217 
ie ence, ericanenen elemnbedlemhreaie 230 211 313 | 181 161 231 | 174 | 264 220 
ESET seruinseashanddhmnone sbanbae-t sheet bbetss 240 219 325 | 179 164 236 | 176 | 299 220 
RR iRG TE Ts EEE: 244 234 335 | 181 | 160 253 179 | 303 220 
} | 
1920. 
EBs Wah ds én so Sains oe sch sdso caps incceseosaees 246 253 350 | 184 | 177 268 189 | 324 227 
Group index numbers— United Kingdom Statist. 
{1913—100.) 
Ve ) . 
Date. tabje | Animal | Coffee, | Food- | ysinerals. | Textiles. | Sundries.|Matertals. 
foods. : tea. 4 
OND Sea ORR Ea ne ee er ree 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Bs cclihin cca tivany Sibbwnebhdshebvewcuniitechalilinee seins 110 100 107 105 | 90 | 97 105 
BE 1 Ih, can eked don} Stee oasklkssbudhboonnckieanss-hbsswsens 155 125 130 137 | 109 ul 131 119 
Bd J hon, <6 Caden y deities <o Obeatlliillracns oie Rtonnneliiclen ise obin 193 152 161 169 | 140 152 163 153 
REDS i TS TE Fae RR” a 252 192 212 218 | 153 228 213 | 198 
SRS «cack Saas ds apamasiiaNnc cause seki< abby ia anal peak 248 210 238 229 | 167 265 243 | 225 
| 
1919. | 
I oi SBA n ok Lace ased beng s DI + 2nnas Ubon) adip>onscks 249 226 221 234 | 159 | 246 246 | 218 
EG nines sci dnasin Sice sé Sacecnindec con~seubacndgdeeseceens 250 226 221 235 | 156 | 242 235 | 212 
et gs Ree SST RRS SRT A etal 240 205 238 224 154 | 235 246 213 
dissing iacieice’s ett <ts CR scanaa snes $Vokntlcale sebiann 243 206 228 224| 184| 239 243 | 213 
ee a re eee 244 208 236 226 | 177 | 253 258 | 230 
| TIS IT REE LE FEE ET oI 246 208 243 229 | 182 | 258 271 | 239 
NG ania sickics ~spdhlnsd tn cbaidenscasvtgbnadiganean ton 244 208 275 231 | 202 | 256 284 | 250 
dic iin ies otipe bind labcvh ides .bnadeckssenetvosas ott 254 208 318 242 206 | 272 283 254 
I cess shaxsdonasccgettienbtide~novsctibrep Mdoecsoeng 258 208 327 244 206 | 286 279 257 
Re SERRE SEES: ARLES ESE RAMOS 260 226 322 253 222 | 305 284 270 
CS ES Se aE re ee Seer 266 226 331 258 226 325 292 280 
ING Gs aihire xntectincnduntaprnnckins cheek gysrkad dian teantah 269 228 335 260 234 334 296 | 236 
1920. | 
Ns Silas ctilecin anu bnncactaanaieekbnevdwiish ewan tietil 274 230 356 265 256 343 312 | 302 
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Group index numbers— France and Italy. 
France, Bulletin 
de la Statistique Italy,) Prof. Bachi. 
Generale. [1913—=100.} 
[1913=100.] 
Date. as _ 
Cereals Other Minerals 
= | and food- Textiles.| and | 2 — 
, , meats. | stuffs. metals. | 8°0CS- 
100 | 100 | 100 100 100 | 100 100 
104 101 102 84 96 | 100 9% 
131 145 132 93 | 113 | 207 | 133 
167 | 206 156 135 184 380 | 197 
225 291 215 171 326 596 | 266 
281 |  g RAE eeeie En eee: €_ eames SD Se? .: . ee 
313| 37 304 300 330 306 422 
316 | 360 300 307 328 306 384 
337 337 292 312 331 355 362 
336 330 294 330 | 333 358 349 
319 | 330 293 336 375 366 340 
313 | 344 | 320 343 381 419 336 
338 | 358 334 331 401 420 342 
323 | 367 332 351 423 421 341 
334 | 381 319 354 430 446 342 
353 | 405 326 364 500 465 341 
369 | 435 328 371 634 | 568 351 
375 | 458 338 373 658 584 405 
440 | eee ee ee ee eee his Us... 
} ' 
1 Group index numbers January-September, 1918, not available in this country. 
Group index numbers—Sweden, official. 
[1913 =100.] 
Be sein tpcicthen 
’ Vegetable. Animal leone Building) Paper | Hides 
Date food. food. | for agri- | Coal. | Metals. material., pulp. | eae 
| culture. | ; 
mi eee Ogee ae AL | CREB 8557.50) 
100 100 | 100 100 100 100 100 100 
136 101 | 114 123 109 (8 See ae 118 
151 140 | 161 177 166 118 | 116 | 158 
152 182 | 180 | 266 272 165 | 233 229 
181 205 | 198 551 405 215 | 267 206 
221 419 | 304 856 398 275 | 300 195 
276 483| 356 810 373 293 | 323 | 208 
276 448 | 356 784 341 293 323 | 208 
276 438 | 356 814 317 288 323 | 174 
276 423 | 769 287 288 | 





367 | 





1 Average for the six months ending Dec. 31, 1914. © 
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Group index numbers—Canadian Department of Labor.' 
. | | Fruits : - Dru 
Grains | Animals | Dai | d Oth Hides, Impl Building| Fuel 
Date. and — i! er | Textiles.| leather, | Metals. | *™P’® |materials,|; and | ,°@ 
fodder. meats, |Products.| tables foods. ete. ments. | lumber. | lighting. | = 
| ’ 

— a | | - - a | 
OE ere 100 100 100 100 100| 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
ee. hee, |, 114 107 100 99 104 | 102 105 96 101 100 94 | 106 
Bs «inc tases. 136 104 105 93 121 114 110 128 106 97 92 160 
Ee FE 142 121 119 130 136 | 148 143 167 128 100 113 | 222 
eee Sea 206 | 160 149 233 180 201 168 217 174 | 118 163 | 236 
abc Spat 231 | 195 168 214 213 273 169 229 213 | 147 188 250 

1919 
ee eee 198 | 191 191 206 223 293 171 204 229 | 154 209 240 
February........... 192 191 178 188 | 218 281 162 189 229 | 155 202 233 
RS 199 | 196 171 189 219 282 162 172 229 | 156 199 | 212 
ME So dec essences 217 | 209 184 198 213 284 166 162 223 153 206 210 

os cv asines 231 213 181 209 213 277 202 162 223 153 | 192 208 

Se Seles van 238 | 213 179 221 215 274 211 161 | 226 158 | 194 197 
ES Sake .nans 240 | 216 186 200 218 278 | 235 166 226 | 168 | 194 195 
Es dniteenscen 243 | 215 189 210 224 277 | 260 171 228 170 | 199 196 
September.......... 232 201 193 195 227 282 256 | 171 | 231 183 | 200 197 
October............ 232 | 180 204 178 228 289 | 252 165 225 188 | 201 198 
November.......... 240 175 221 240 230 298 | 252 171 | 232 194 | 201 | 181 
December.......... | 251 | 182 230 240 232 306 | 231 181 232 224 | 209 190 

1920. | | 
January............ 268 | 195 228 265 245 316 237 | 191 | 235 232 212 191 

1 Unimportant groups omitted. 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


In continuation of figures shown in the 
February BuLuerin there are presented below 
monthly index numbers of wholesale prices for 
the period July, 1919, to January, 1920, com- 
pared with like figures for January of previous 
years; also for July, 1914, the month imme- 
diately preceding the outbreak of the great war. 
The general index number is that of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
addition there are presented separate numbers 
for certain naibiouiag classes of commodities 
in accordance with plans announced in pre- 
vious issues of the BULLETIN. 

Quotations for eastern spruce have been 
omitted. On the other hand, quotations for 
worsted yarns (2-32s, crossbred), butter (prime 
firsts, San Francisco), banarias (Jamaica 8s, 
New York), ginghams (Lancaster, 6.50 yards 
to pound), and starch (laundry, New York), 
which had been dropped temporarily, have been 
secured for the months of December and Janu- 
ary, and the commodities were again included 
in the calculation of the index numbers for the 
latter month. Several substitutions have been 
made, namely, of gun metal, plain toe, single 
sole, kid lace, McKay sewed, for button shoes 
of otherwise similar description, and likewise 
with similar Goodyear welt shoes, of Bigelow 
3 Axminster for Lowell Axminster carpet, and 
of quartered oak rockers with wooden seat for 
plain oak rockers. For bar silver, the average 





asked price is now used, and in the case of the 
Portland quotation of wheat flour the discount 
of 4 per cent is deducted. Index numbers for 
January are provisional, due to the fact that 
certain data were not received in time to render 
them available for use in the calculations. 

A further increase in wholesale prices is 
noted for the month of Janu The general 
index number of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
advanced from 238 for December to the new 
record figure of 248. Increase occurred in the 
index numbers for each of the three principal 

oups of commodities, and each again estab- 
ishes a new record for the group. e increase 
is again greatest in the case of producers’ 

oods, namely, 7.4 per cent, from 228 to 245. 

ecrease in price occurred only for a small 
number of the commodities included in the 
group, among which may be mentioned harness 
oak and sole hemlock leather, linseed oil, jute, 
rubber, and oleo oil. These decreases by no 
means offset increases in price for an extended 
list of commodities, including cotton and 
worsted yarns, and cotton thread, various metal 
products, such as bar iron, steel billets, plates 
and rails, nails, copper wire, lead pipe, and 
cast-iron pipe, resin, turpentine, shingles, lime, 
cement, brick, carbonate of lead, and glass, 
lubricating oil and gasoline, various chemicals, 
in particular grain and wood alcohol, glycerin 
and soda ash, and bran, tallow, aa sugar 
(96° centrifugal). 

Least among the increases in the index 
numbers for the three principal groups of com- 
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modities is that shown by the number for the 
group of raw materials, namely, 2.4 per cent, 
from 233 to 239. The index number for each 
of the subgroups included under this head has 
likewise increased. The number for the forest 
products subgroup now stands at 273, an in- 
crease of 14 points or 5.3 per cent over the 
previous record of the month of December, due 
to increases in the prices of Douglas fir, hem- 
lock, maple, white oak, and poplar. No com- 
modities included in the subgroup decreased in 
price. An increase of 2.4 per cent, from 186 to 
190, occurred in the index number for the 
mineral products subgroup. Decreases in the 
prices of various classes of bituminous coal and 
coke were more than offset by increases in the 
prices of copper, lead, tin and zinc, pig iron, 
and crude petroleum. The number for the 
animal products subgroup increased from 209 
to 214, or 2.3 per cent. Decreases in the prices 
of steers and packer hides did not offset in- 
creases in the prices of hogs, sheep and poultry, 
calfskins, silk and wool. The increase was 


least for the farm products subgroup, from 288 
to. the new record figure of 290, or 1 per cent. 
Decreases in the prices of barley, cotton (New 
York quotation), and spring wheat were more 
than offset by increases in the prices of cotton 
as quoted at New Orleans, corn, oats, rye and 
winter wheat, flax, timothy, and alfalfa. 

The index number for the group of con- 
sumers’ goods now stands at 258, an increase of 
13 points, or 5.3 per cent, over the figure for the 
month of December. Decrease in price oc- 
curred in the case of butter, eggs, lemons, 

runes and oranges, corn meal, fresh beef, 

acon, mess beef and pork, oleomargarine 

and rice, but were more than offset by 
increases in the Lye of flour, hams, lard, 
lamb, mutton and poultry, coffee, molasses, 
olive oil, peanuts, potatoes, sugar, onions 
and cottonseed oil, various classes of shoes, 
denims, drillings, ginghams, hosiery, print 
cloths, sheetings, shirtings and underwear, 
French serge, carpet, housefurnishings, and 
wrapping paper. 





Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States for principal classes of commodities. 























[Average price for 1913—100.] 
Raw materials. | Al com. 
Fa a) iceewnaidak = in | m™ es 
Year and month. | | Producers’ a" Bureau of 
, Farm | Animal | Forest | Mineral | Totalraw| %°O4S- | goods. a 
products. | products. | products. products. | materials. number). 
a — ane fete — — 
SES aan ee Seer ee 102 | 106 | 97 91 99 93 | 103 | 100 
S| eae Vuscttatonnd 108 | 97 | 94 90 98 95 | 102 | 99 
I ig ci ZB. 024d An ~-aseibaned 116 | 102 | 95 | 112 107 120 | 111 | ll 
oc a, 5 cccgavvexasssseeked 163 | 136 | 99 | 181 148 170 | 147 | 151 
TRE, Ba ooo seca cece cc crececeeceswens 242 | 176 | 130 | 172 184 181 | 193 | 185 
NS ss aan vga nananaiondiiniinn 234 | 208 | 147 179 | 196 196 | 216 | 203 
|, eT SRE aR 261 | 233 | 166, | 177 | 214 202 | 230 | 219 
y RRR RW Tat I 251 | 235 193 | 180 | 218 212 241 226 
September, 1919..............-.--2--2--0+0 240 | 215 227 134 | 216 212 226 221 
TE ans i dicasceltnnaionhpatenial 254 | 212 | 234 | 184 | 220 211 228 292 
 * eee 276 | 212 | 239 183 | 226 216 236 | 230 
DD, os. ctinds¢ahteednaacttateon 288 | 200 259 136 | 233 228 245 238 
PGi 5 iis. << 25). 00. 9... edo oe 290 | 214 | 273 190 | 239 245 258 248 
| | i 
In order to give a more concrete illustration | figures for January of previous years; also 


of actual price movements there are also pre- 
sented in the following table monthly actual 
and relative figures for certain commodities of 
a basic character, covering the period July, 


for July, 1914, the month immediately 
_ceding the outbreak of the great. war. 
_actual average monthly 
| table have been abstracte 


— 
e 
rices shown in the 
from the records of 


1919, to January, 1920, compared with like | the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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Average monthly wholesale prices of commodities. 


[Average price for 1913—100.] 















































; _— - Wheat, No. 1 Wheat, No. 2 Cattle, steers, | Hides, packers’ 
Corn, No. 3 Cotton, middling, northern s Mes, , ’ ? rs J ’ 
n . te : pring, red winter, good tochoice, | heavy native 
Chicago. New Orleans. Minneapolis. Chicago. Chicago. steers, Chicago. 
Year and month. A 
| Average | Rela- Average Rela- Average! Rela- | Average Rela- donde Rela- | Average | Rela- : 
|priceper| tive |priceper, tive priceper| tive |priceper! tive P io tive | price per| tive 
bushel. | price. | pound. price. bushel. | price. | bushel. | price. pounds price. | Pound. | price. 
j | | | 
| | { 
See ee : £0. 7044 | 114, $0. 1331 105 $0. 8971 103 | $0. 8210 83 $9. 2188 108 | $0. 1938 105 
ee ae . 7056 | 115 . 0783 62 1.5527. | 155 1.3910 | 141 8.5333 100 . 2300 125 
ogg, See - 7356 | 120 | . 1205 95 | 1.2894 148 1. 2896 131 8.6650 102 . 2300 125 
January, ee . 9753 | 158 | . 1735 137 1.9166 219 1. 9024 193 10.5300 124 . 3350 182 
OSS ee 1.6850 | 274 - 3105 244 2.1700 248 2.1700 | 220 = 13.1125 154 . 3280 178 
ph eee | 1.3750 | 223 . 2850 224 2.2225 254 2.3788 | 241 18. 4125 216 - 2800 152 
A a ee | 1.9075 310 | 3377 | 266 2. 6800 307 2. 2580 229. «16. 8688 198 - 4860 264 
CS Se 1.9213 312 - 3125 246 2.5250 | 289 2.2394 227 | 17.6375 207 - 5200 283 
RMEODE. x. disibbo<oaé | 1.5410| 250) .3078| 242) 2.6350/ 200| 2.2385; 227 16. 198| 4638 252 
October, 1919 De Was st a | 1.3888 | 226 | . 3538 279 2.6250 | ‘ | 2.2394 227. ~=—-:17. 5938 207 - 4820 262 
November, 1919.........-....-- 1. 4875 | 242 | . 3963 312 9. 8250 | 323 | 2.2881 232 =: 17. 5000 206 4688 255 
December, 1919...........-..-.-} 1.4485 | 235 | . 3990 | 314 3.0300 | 347 | 2. 4490 248 =-17. 0750 201 | . 4100 223 
ig rere eee 1. 4750 240 4035 318 2.9313 | 336 | 2.6338 267 15. 9375 187 | . 4000 218 
Hogs, light, | Wool, Ohio, 4 | Hemlock, New Sa” | Sov, er tert, Peek, Neeenom. 
icago. —_|_ grades, scoured. York. New York. | _ tidewater. Cincinnati. 
Year and month. x | | 
yerage Rela- | Average | Rela- Average | Rela- Average! Rela- | Average | Rela- | Average | Rela- 
at” | oa | tive | price per | tive price per| tive priceper| tive | price per tive | price per, tive 
pounds. price. pound, price. M feet. price. M feet. price. ong ton. | price. ortton. price. 
ne a eee eee $8. 7563 104 | 0.4444 | 94 | $24. 5000 101 | $42. 0000 %4 | $4.9726 98 | $2.2000 | 100 
Rn ss i cencovkeseeaws 6. 9875 | 83 . 5143 109 | 24, 2500 | 100 41.0000 92 5.1767 102 2. 2000 | 100 
J ESS Serre 7. 1400 | 84, =. 6429 136 22, 2500 | 92 39.5000 | 89 5.2639 104 2.2000 | 100 
i 10, 6050 125 | . 8143 | 173 24.5000 101 41. 5000 93, 5.6899 112 4. 5000 | 205 
PEEING ccc. sc euases sees 16, 2125 192 | 1, 4545 | 309 30.5000 126 57.0000 | 128, 6.5000 128 3. 6000 164 
Ja Sa Set 17. 4125 | 206 1.1200 | 255 | 36.0000 149 63.0000 | 141 | 7.9500 157 4.1000 | 186 
a. 22.3875 | 265) 1. | 263 41.0000 169 «-73.0000' + 164| +8.1881' 162 4.000 182 
ee EEO 21. 6125 256 1. 2364 Oe ee 78. 0000 i75 | 8.3145 | 164 4. 0000 | 182 
September, 1919................ 18. 2100 215, 1.2182) 259 43.0000, 177 95.0000 213 | 8.4020 | 166 | 4.5000 | 205 
Se 22 5555.chn cveers 14.7250 | 174 | 1.2634 | 268 44.0000 182 100.0000 224 | 8.4135 | 166) 4.5000! 205 
November, 1919................. 14.1438 | 167 | 1.2545 | 266-44. 0000 182 | 100.0000 224| 8.4273 | 167} 41000) 186 
December, TUNG... .......5..... 13. 6800 | 162 | 1. 2545 | 266 48.0000 198 112. 0000 251 | 8. 4098 | 166 4. 1000 186 
eS eee 15.1250} 179 | 1.2364) 263 53,0000, 219 112.0000, 251 | 8.4291, 9167} 4.1000) = 186 
j | | | | \ 
| | 
| . | Copper, ingot Lead, pi Petroleum. crude 
Coal, Pocahon- | Coke, Connells- ’ , p H ? D . 
‘ o | electrolytic, desilverized, Pennsylyan Pig iron, basic. 
tas, Norfolk. | ville. | New York. New York. at wells. im . 
Year and month. aes a a ae _ “ieee ~ 
Average | Rela- | Average Rela- | Average | Rela- | Average | Rela- | Average | Rela- | Average | Rela- 
rice per, tive | priceper| tive | priceper| tive | priceper| tive | price per| tive rice per| tive 
ong ton.| price. | hort ton.| price. | pound. | price. | pound. | price. | barrel. | price. | long ton.| price. 
——-| TOE wae be} ———} 
PR DNs in ands «<5 5549 > aoa bem $3.0000 | 100 | $1.8750 | 77 | =$0.1340 | 85 | $0.0390 | 89 | $1.7500 71 | $13.0000 88 
TD SEE TES: 2. 8500 95 | 1.6250 67 - 1300 | 83 . 0880 86 1.4500 59 | 12.5000 85 
Ssh ere 3.0000 | 100 | 2.8750 | 118 - 2288 | 145 . 0550 125 = 2.2500 92 17.8100 121 
hes» iver panes pass 6. 0000 | 200 7. 2500 | 297 . 2950 | 188 . 0750 170, 2.8500 116 | 30.0000 204 
January, 1918...................) 4.4120| 147 0000-246 . 2350 149 . 0684 155 3.7500 153 | 33.0000 224 
Jan Ie TTT Ty 4. 6320 | 154 5. 7813 | 237 - 2038 | 130 - 0558 127 | 4.0000 163 . 0000 204 
 ° eee | 5.1400 171 4.0950 | 168 . 2150 | 137 . 0561 128 4. 0000 163 | 25.7500 175 
pT nn Eee es lien aw widee teegper 3! 4 2188 | 173 . 2281 | 145 . 0579 132 4. 0000 163 | 25.7500 175 
September, 1919................|......---- aaa 4.5920| 188/ .2220/ 141 . 0609 138 4.2500} 173} 25.7500 175 
Rs fovcrecbessdees 5. 1400 | 171 4. 8250 | 198 2172 | 138 - 0643 146 | 4.2500 173 | 25.7500 175 
November, 1919................. | 4.6320 154 5. 9375 243 2038 | 130 . 0676 154 4.4375 181 | 28.3125 193 
December, 1919................. | 4.6320 154 6.0500 | 248 - 1873 119 . 0718 163 4. 6000 188 q 235 
ES ere | 4.6320 154 6. 0000 | 246 - 1931 | 123 - 0872 198 5. 0625 207 | 37.7500 257 
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Average monthly wholesale prices of commodities—Continued. 





Cotton yarns, | Steel billets, | Steel plates, Steel rails, open Worsted yarns, 
northern cones, actias, gele, Bessemer,’ | tank, Pitts: | hearth, Pitts- 2-32’s eross- 
10/1. a Pittsburgh. burgh. | burgh. bred. 


Year and month. — -|-—__— Joe eae te 


| | | ; 
Average | Rela- | Average Rela- | Average| Rela- | Average Rela- | Average; Rela- Average Rela- 
price per, tive | priceper tive | priceper| tive | priceper tive | priceper| tive priceper, tive 














q pound. | price. | pound. price. | long ton.| price. | pound. | price. |longton.| price. pound. | price. 

} | ; - | — —_—_—_——_— ee | - 
| | 
eee ere eee $0. 2150 97 | $0.3050 108 | $19.0000 | 74 $0. 0113 76 | $30.0000 100 = $0. 6500 S4 
pO Se eee - 1650 WE Rabe saenatleed ema | 19,2500 75 . 0110 74 | 30.0000 100 . §200 80 
January, 1916........ - ae - 2100 | 95 | . 3250 115 | 32.0000 | 124 | . 0208 141 | 30.0000 100 . 8800 115 
CS a eee . 3400 154 - 5700 203 | 63.0000 | 244 | . 0430 291 | 40.0000 133 1. 2500 161 
p ae - 5363 242 | - 4909 174 7.5000 | 184 | . 0825 220 | 46.8000 156 2. 0000 257 
eee - 5000 226 | - 4900 174 | 43.5000 | 169 . 0300 203 57. 0000 190 1.7500 225 
(UE Se i - 5912 267 | - 53800 188 | 38.5000 | 149 - 0265 179 47.0000 157 1.6000 206 
August, 1919........... Bal otto - 6130 277 | - 5700 202 | 38.5000 | 149 | . 0265 179 | 47.0000 | 157 1.6242 209 
September, 1919............... - 5903 267 - 5700 202 | 38.5000 149 . 0253 171 | 47.0000 | 157 1, 7500 225 
ree -6§111 276 | - 5700 202 | 38.5000 149 - 0261 176 47.0000 157 1.7500 225 
November, 1919.............. - 6648 300 - 5700 202 41.3750 | 160 . 0265 179 | 47.0000 © 157 2.2000 283 
December, 1919............-.- : . 6986 316 - 5700 202 | 46.4000 180 - 9265 179 | 47.0000 157 2.2000 283 
Ne I 5 6 ody 0 oaks ~ none 7271 329 | . 5600 199 | 48.0000 | 186 - 0274 185 | 50.7500 | 169 2. 2500 290 
P a } 
Beef, carcass, standard patents, = " | Iuminating oil, | Sugar, granu- 
good native | Coffee, Rio No.7.| 1914-1917, 1919; ae | 150° fire test, | ght 
steers, Chicago. standard war, — | New York. | New York. 
i 1918, Minneapolis. 
Year and month. 

Average | Rela- _ Average; Rela- Average, Rela- Average, Rela- | Average| Rela- Average Rela- 

price per tive | price per| tive price per tive | priceper, tive | priceper tive | priceper tive 

pound. | price. pound. | price. barrel. price. | pound. | price. | gallon. | price. | pound. price. 
es OUR, a5 55. Me oe $0. 1350 104 $0.0882 79 | $4.5938 100 | $0.1769 106 | $0.1200 97 | $0.0420 98 
S| Se eee - 1300 100 - 0725 65 6. 8563 150 . 1538 93 | - 1200 97 | . 0488 114 
CT i, err - 1375 106 - 0763 69 6. 6438 145 . 1588 96 | . 1300 105 | . 0573 134 
pS ere - 1375 106 - 0975 88 9. 2105 201 - 1945 117 | - 1200 | 97 | . 0662 155 
January, 1918...... Sais caid ‘ . 1750 | 135 - 0853 77 | 10.0850 220 | . 2950 177 . 1600 130 .0744 174 
Se RIM 00s os dn bce ence os . 2450 189 - 1547 139 10. 2750 224 - 3494 210 . 1750 142 | . 0882 207 
pS Oe eee . 2075 160 - 2303 | 207 12. 1550 265 | - 3835 230 | - 2050 | 166 . 0882 207 
pS SS Peres ere - 2350 | 181 . 2150 193 12. 0063 262 | . 3838 231 . 2180 177 . 0882 207 
September, 1919.............-.. - 2275 | 176 - 1663 149 11.6200 254 | . 3480 209 | . 2200 178 . 0882 207 
A eee 2290 | 177 . 1650 148 | 12.0313 262 | . 2900 174 | . 2200 78 - 0882 207 
NOVEM DET, MB ac cc ccesccccsses . 2350 | 181 . 1697 152 | 12.9500 283 . 2859 172 | - 2200 178 . 0882 207 
3. Hi 181 - 1518 136 | 14.0250 306 | . 2888 174 . 2200 178 - 1085 254 
January, 1920.......... venei eee . 2320 | 179 . 1628 146 | 14.4438 315 . 2944 177 | . 2240 182 . 15387 360 
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PHYSICAL VOLUME OF TRADE. 


In continuation of tables in the February 


FepersAL Reserve BULLETIN there are 
sented in the following tables certain 
relative to the physical volume of trade. 


re- 
ata 
The 


Live-stock 





figures are obtained. 


movements. 


(Bureau of Markets.] 


January, 1919, issue contains a description of 
the methods employed in the compilation of 
the data and the construction of the accom- 
panying index numbers. 
will be presented from time to time as reliable 


Additional material 





Receipts. Shipments. 
7 an - aie he | i | 
Cattle and | Horses and | | Cattle and | Horses and 
Hogs, 60 Sheep, 60 Total, all | Hogs, 54 Sheep, 54 Total, all 
calves, 60 , 7’ | mules, 44 | “2: | calves, 54 Jpeg ’ mules, 44 og Ie 
markets, ™arkets. markets. | markets. | kinds. | markets. markets. markets. | arkets. kinds. 
| | | 
ee aes | ‘ od 
1919 Head. Head. ead. Head. | Head. | Head. | Head. Head. | Head. Head 
See eee 2,113,460 5,879,525 | 1,571,823 108,471 | 9,673,279 | 763,068, 1,565,451 612,029 109,304 3,049, 852 
ER SE ee 2, 007, 2,998,836 2,177,942 48,691 | 7,232,785 | 706, 843 | 963, 662 997,338 | 43,738 2,711, 581 
BAND os wis otic > =e 2,019,139 2,103,609 3, 211,331 81,917 | 7,415,996 894,816, 690,821 2, 014, 267 | 74,268 3,674,172 
September. ....-..... 2,377,054 | 2,401,677 3,810,441 140,848 | 8,730,020 1,150,183 | 860,614 2,466,937 135,724 4,613, 458 
October . 2,989, 3,144,831 3, 605,198 124,497 | 9,863,616 1,532,207, 1,103,837 2,159,531 | 125,701 4,921,366 
November........... 2°680,042 3,775,589 2,751,421 | 140,192 | 9,347,244 1,374,452 1,308,005 | 1,597,007/ 134,679 4,414, 233 
December........... 2 169,631 5,024,650 2,393, 632 4 9, 674, 579 967, 348 | 1,608,292 2, 409, 482. 86,534 5,071, 656 
1920. | 
January ........... _ 1,868,723 5,275,412 1,560,051} 138,541 | 8,842,727 768,118 | 1,665,324 669, 850 138,145 | 3,226, 482 
| cee = patter caede nea, 


Receipts and shipments of live stock at 15 western markets. 


Oklahoma City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul, Sioux City, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, 
apolis, Louisville, Wichita.] : 2 


RECEIPTS. 
[Monthly average, 1911-1913= 100.] 


{Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Indian- 





























| 
Cattle and calves. | Hogs. Sheep. Horses and mules. Total, all kinds. 
— a Se anaes . ee. | 
| | | | | 
Head Relative.| Head. | Relative. | Head. Relative. | Head. Relative.| Head. | Relative. 
4 a | ees eee ees! jh nee Me, STR 
1919 | | 
ED: 7... Fe dssscdeeslt , 656, 046 164 | 4,603,335 | 209 1,079,377 79 56, 631 123 | 7,395, 419 160 
dCi ANSs tees srdortdsenen 1, 527, 881 152 | 2,411,539 | 110 | 1, 558, 767 114 | 37, 866 82 | 5,536,053 120 
Nk FE, sds ween 1,541, 133 153 | 1,595, 759 | 73 | 2,220,229 162 | 57, 206 124| 5,414,327 117 
I oo dic ogwesode skeen 1, 871, 042 186 | 1,704,944 78 2,890, 831 212 88, 283 192 | 6,555,100 142 
SO ss bei iss nienaceor 2,317, 487 230 | 2,160,079 | 98 2,405,511 176 | 79, 240 172| 6,962,317 151 
DE See ckislne suns occeceens 2, 046, 664 2038 | 2,715,955 124, 1,743,189 128 84,018 183 | 6,589,826 . 143 
EE ee 1, 650, 315 164 3,785,870 172 | 1,589, 237 116 , 453 116 | 7,078,875 , 158 
1920. | | 
ey Oe eee ere 1, 400, 031 139 3,912,449 | 178 = 1, 085, 591 76 90, 662 197 | 6, 438, 733 139 
SHIPMENTS. 
es ten ee ee ee ee <= | | 
1919. | | | 
OTE RS TI 589, 362 145 | 988, 035 204} 357,386 71 56, 282 137 | 1,991,065 | 139 
SL ee rey 515, 071 | 127 | 691, 283 | 143 694, 942 138 2, 836 80 | 1,934,132 | 135 
RR links. ttvalineesssueseeedt 202 | 160 | 455, 705 94} 1,352,252 269 49, 996 122 | 2,508,205 175 
SOPUOMADET 00... ccc. sceccsees 872,043 | 214 | 501, 856 | 104 | 1,849,958 367 264 203 | 3,307,121 | 230 
aR 1,154,905 284 | 654,755 | 135 | 1,382,419 275 80, 828 197 | 3,272,997 | 298 
a SR ee , 148 244 | 788, 107 163 945, 992 188 78,889 192 | 2,806, 136 195 
laa a 686, 325 169 | 1, 008, 682 207 | 682,439 136 831 135 | 2) 428/277 | 169 
1920, | | 
POE eakihicys ten teense last 548, 841 135 | 1, 026, 763 | 212 | 403, 382 80 90, 630 221.2, 069, 616 | 144 
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Exports of certain meat products. 
(Department of Commerce.} 
[Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.} 
| Beef, canned. Beet, fresh. | , Beef, pickled. Bacon. ay oe i Lard. Pickled pork. 
| 
| eee j 
| Rela- | Rela- Rela- (Rela | 
Pounds hee, | Pounds tive. Pounds. tive. Pounds tive. | Pounds. tive. Pounds | Hives | Pounds. Pg 
a _ ee yaa ? ofl Bis 3 
neuer snide 1,907 | 17,436,495 | 1,406 | 6,030,937 | 226 | 101,000,122 54, 846 367 
603 433 37,850,338 | 86 | 2,273 5 
July........ 5)392,104 | 814} 8,680,524 | °700 | 3,320,564 | 124 | 117,679,193 | 703 | 47,452,834 | 318 | 68,163,734 | 155 2 502’ S18 Fr 
‘August 2) 8047361 437 | 8,075,366 651 | 2,494,113 | 93 | 84,150,778 | 502 | 40,147,727 | 269 | 48,968,628 111 | 2'117°796 48 
—— 1,213,709 183) 7,285,951 587 | 3,523,887 | 1382 | 57,179,511 | 341 | 18,209,239 122 | 36,960,364 84 2,792, 439 68 
ber....| 1/793/784 | 271 | 31,178,216 | 2,513 | 3,402,422 | 127| 56,462,312 | 337 | 13,090,972 | 88] 41,016,518 93 | 3,804,200, 86 
November..} 1,393,238 210 | 15,694,002 | 1,265 | 2,997,652 | 112 65,288,604 | 390 | 16,844,285 | 113 | 42,106,339 96 4, 934, 696 lll 
December .:| 1,886,835 285 6,061,769 | "480 | 3,135,060 | 117 | 58,982,754 | 352 | 15,688,207 | 105 | 63,645,722 145 | 4,125,550, 93 
1920. 
January...) 1,081,643 163 | 22,872,223 | 1,844 | 1,670,500| 63 77,501,002 | 463 | 13,906,923 93 | 38,823,902 88 / 4,251,187, 96 
| i 
Receipts of grain and flour at 17 interior centers. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth oy Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peori 
t Bt. Louis, f cane, Toledo, Wichita: r pts ‘of flour not available for Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Louisville, Omaha, Sochane, 
oledo, an chita. 
: [Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities. | 
(Monthly average, 1911-1913—=100.] 
| | | | | : 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. Totalgrain. | Flour. | ee and 
a prone 
| | j | | | } 
Rela-| Rela- Rela- Rela-| |Rela-| | Rela-| Rela-| | Rela- 
| Bushels. tive. | Bushels. ‘tive. Bushels. | tive, | Bushels. tive. | Bushels. | tive | Bushels. | tive. Barrels. tive. Bushels. | tive. 
ee Came a eET EME aS 
1919. | | | 
January . . 24, 652, 641) 91/28, 731, 387 128) 22, 945, 114/5, 615,054) 507) 8,943,782, 125) 90,888, 523 117/1, 396, 888, 71, 97,174,519 112 
July...... 49,612,115 184{12,549,219 56 25, 233, 1 12513, 105, 281) 8,627,091| 120, 99,127,020 127|1,572,420, 30/106, 202,910 122 
August .. ./80, 714, 559, | 8, 508, 282 38/29, 774, 58: 147|3, 824,263; 345) 6,638, 871) 93/129, 455,557 1166/2, 283,145! 117|131,738,702, 152 
Sept’ber.. .|69, 953,295 260/16, 267,145 72:26, 721, 12/5, 446,371) 492 5,294,256, 74/123, 682,097 159)3,073,034, 157/137,510,750 159 
October. . 51,006,164 189,12, 490,107, 56,24,323,974 120/4,472,397) 404) 4,369,326, 61) 96,661,968, 12413, 468,787 177112,271,510, 129 
Nov’ber . 35,729,832  133114,606,137,  6517,699,925,  88|2,579, 233| 3,582,873, 50, 74,198, 346 3,541,957 181, 90,137,153 104 
Dee’ber. . . 30, 582, 779 113/23, 983,657; 107 15, 592, 282! 77|2, 876, 636: 260 3, 769, 859) 53) 76, 305, 213) 99/2, 371,262) 121) 87,475,892 101 
| | } | 
1920. | | 
January . . 25, 074, 624 108 20,925,941) 104/4,378,610| 396 3,298,544 46, 77,816,813, 100}2, 298,602 117, 88,160,927, 102 
| t 


j 


93 24, 139, 004 | | 








1 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on basis of 44 bushels to barrel. 
Shipments of grain and flour at 14 interior centers. 


Milwaukee ‘Minnes: lis, Omaha, Peoria, St. 
Cuma, T : 


Louis, Toledo, Wichita; 

















































Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Little Rock, Louisville 
= F shipments of flour not available for Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, oledo, and Wichita.] 
: | | | | Pees 
Wheat. Corn. Oats. Rye. Barley. | Total grain. Flour. | Tora and 
| . 
| | } | 
Rela-| Rela- Rela- Rela- | Rela- | Rela- | Rela- Rela- 
Bushee ive. Bushels. | 0e" | Bushels. |e” | Bushels, tive, | Bushels.| jiye, | Bushels itive Barrels. |®2!2-| Busheis. | Rel 
| aia ani ‘ 
ee | eae 3, 488, 5 19, 769,237, 130, 794,028} 112] 4,718,631] 121] 48,704 2, 796 83] 61,289,080 95 
‘anuary . | 
July...... 12, 423, 1| 8,102,275} 57/15, 628, 503} 103)1, 546,100) 218) 9, 133, 234| 46, 833, 304 2,589,176, 7 so 90 
August... .|36, 986, 49 5, 135, 4 36/17, 919,623 118)1, 436,377 5,028,674] 129) 66,506,624) | 135)3,805,273| 112) 83,630, 129 
Sept’ber. . , 730, 6, 622, 779 47/16, 651, 110)2, 317, 7: 327| 2,943, 167 75| 66, 265, 31 134}4, 787, 141} 87,308,164 136 
1/25, 813, 130} 167] 7,116, 16, 705,015}  110)1, 426, 528 3, 087, 79 $4149,1 110)5, 975,261} 176) 81,087,801| 125 
Nov’ ber . ./20, 877, 71 135} 6, 609, 47/15, 582,081; 103)3, 110, 541 2,827, 73} 49,007, , 604,616) 165) 74,228,697) 115 
Dec’ber...|17, 383,075, 113]11, 509,719] 81/12, 433,716) 82/2, 255,139) 319) 2,624,376, 67) 46, 206, 4,470,122] 132] 66,321,574} 108 
1920. 
January ..|17,514,087, 11412,326,051/ —_87|15,822,099) 104)3, 685, 914 2,007,718, 51 51,355, L04/4, 140,314} 122} 69,987,282 108 

















1 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on basis of 44 bushels to barrel. 


166634— 
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Receipts of grain and flour at nine seaboard centers. 


[Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, ¥ —— on gy (Oreg.), Seattle, Tacoma; receipts of flour not available for 
le an 


{Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities.] 
[Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 





Wheat. Corn. Oats. | Rye. Barley. | Total grain. 


| 
| } | 
| | 

| 


: ) |— 
Rela- ‘ Rela- | | Rela- (Rela Rela- | Rela- | Rela- 
Bushels. tive. | Bes ishels. tive. heponges, | tive. | Bushels. tive Bushels. tive. Bushels. tive. | - | tive. 
} } | | 4 em Oe 


SE SA o SS ee oo a. | 


| ae 
| | 


801 78| 1, 411, 366 40} 9, 275,187 195, 566,191 398 1, 738, 326. 105) 22,759,871; 1002, 026, 246) 
46) 901,842 25| 6, 959,186, 1461, 479, oe 1, 042 9, 72, 852, 586) 24,871,058) 110)1,514,135 
815, 132 B 5, ; 676, 984 119) 64, 51 | 301) 38, 452, 778 » 385, 762) 
512, 072 14) 5, 345,464) 113) 535,701! 377) 2, 171, 521. 131 36, 575,616} 161/2,306, 213 46, 953, 
507, 065 14) 4, 335, 038 91 1,718, 701/ 1,210 796,839, 48) 22; 113, 470| 97/2,521,329, 241) 33,459, 451 
Nov a! | 438,147 12 3, 998, 525 84/1, 301, 024) 98 851, 651, 51 15, $31, »881) or 149 22; 819, 463 
| | 

















1 1 Flour reduced to its equivalent in wheat on a bests of 43 ential to barrel. 


Stocks of grain at eight seaboard centers at close of month. 


(Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Newport News, Galveston, San Francisco.] 
[Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities.) 
[Bushels.] 





Wheat. 




















Note.—Figures for San Francisco include also stocks at Port Costa and Stockton. 
Cotton. 


[New Orleans Cotton Exchange.] 
(Crop years 1911-1913=100.] 


| Stocks at ports and 
Sight receipts. Port receipts. | Overland move- Aer pine interior at ports an at 


| close of month. 





| Rela- Rela- Rela- 


| Rela- 
tive. . ‘ - | tive, | Bales. | tive, 


Bales. 








313, 301 | 
584, 776 | 
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= er a citrus and deciduous fruits. 


Oranges. Total citrus fruits. | deciduous 


fruits. 


Carloads. 


| Total 
} 
! 
| 


| Relative. | Carloads. Relative. | Carloads. | Relative. | Carloads. 
! 

— 

| 


Sugar. 


January 
J jay 


SRENSE 


2,45 


z, 








[Data of International Sugar Committee for ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Savannah, New Orleans, Galveston, San Francisco.) 


(Tons of 2,240 ae J 


Raw stocks 
Receipts. Meltings. at close of 
month. 


Raw stocks 
Meltings. | at close of 
| month 





197, 145 














[Data for ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia.) 


[Weekly Statistical Sugar Trade Journal.] 
(Tons of 2,240 pounds. Monthly average 1911-1913—100.] 


Raw stocks at | Raw stocks at 
Meltings. close of month. ney pcan 7 close of month. 


| 


a 


Rela- | 
tive. | 


Rela- 
Tons. | tive. 


— || —__—— 


1919. 
21 | | November 
34 
August | > 44 | 
September Pw? | 6 | 1920. 
October 233, th 37 | 











Naval stores. 
(Data for Savannah, Jacksonville, and Pensacola.) 
[In barrels.} 


[Compiled from reports of trade organizations at these cities.] 


Spirits of tur- | : Spirits of tur- 
pentine. Rosin. pentine 


Stocks at Stocks at 8 
Receipts.) close of | Receipts.) close of Receipts. 
month. | month. 





285, 808 | 
235, 707 
203, 812 
90, 

186, 21 
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Lumber. 


{From reports of manufacturers’ associations.] 


[M feet.] 


Southern pine. Western pine. Douglas fir. Eastern white pine. North Carolina pine. 





Produc-| Ship- |N“™!| produc-| Ship- NY) produc-| Ship- [Num Ship- 
tion. | merits. tion. | ments, : tion. | ments. mills. . | ments. 


325, 241 | 40,354 | 68,910 5 227, 129 

7 8 | 148,533 | 140,680 ‘ 301, 050 
152, 748 | 140, 236 _ 397, 290 
154,102 | 138,537 | 261, 797 
156, 828 | 143, 252 | 339, 321 
110,525 | 117,472 ,51L | 241,301 
65,989 | 93,377 331 | 176,935 


NSRKSasS 























69,895 | 144,180 | 344, 568 | 


{ ‘ 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER AT CHICAGO. 
(Chicago Board of Trade.]} 
{Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 


Receipts. Shipments. | Receipts. Shipments. 


Rela- 
tive. 





Rela- 


M feet. | Rela Rele- | witeet. | Rele- 


M feet. tive. tive. 


M feet. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
~| 
| 


118 || December 226,617 | 107 
115 || 
121 || 


125 | January , 208, 145 | 98 





62 || November...... 176,972} 8% 
| 
| 














Coal and coke. 


{Bituminous coal and coke, U. S. Geological Survey; Anthracite coal, Anthracite Bureau of Information.) 


{ Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.} 





Bituminous coal, es- : | Beehive coke, esti- 
} ’ Anthracite coal, ship- , 
timated monthly ; 4 mated monthly pro- 
production. ments over 9 roads. duction. ° 





| Short tons. Relative.| Long tons. Relative.| Short tons. | Relative. 








Sas 


_§ _s288538 


AAR AA 
S23 


’ 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ 
’ 
, 








49, 119,000 | 38 5, 713,319 
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Movement of crude petroleum in United States. 


[U. 8. Geological Survey.) 
{Barrels of 42 gallons each.} 





j 
Marketed. Mark 3 
” Stocks at end |, iniaten Stocks at end 


a | of month 
Barrels. | Baattve,| (barrels). 





ofmonth | —— 


Barrels. | Relative. (8?rels). 








: | 
32, 114, 000 168 | 131,601,000 
32, 508, 000 170 | 129,022,000 





| 
33, 980, 000 177 | 127,164,000 











Total output of oil refineries in United States. 


[Bureau of Mines.} 





| 
Crude oil run} Gasoline Kerosene | Gas and fuel | Lubricating 


(barrels). (gallons). (gallons). (gallons). (gallons). 





| 
| 
| 


26,958,157 | 291,744,465 161,742,713 | 587,873, 987 | 


= 
& 
as 
we 
+ 
i) 


} 
' 


26,967,332 | 303,710,556 | 158,501,260 
25, 232, 876 164, 181, 787 
27, 866, 775 


SP5BERESE 


BSRe 


32, 362, 057 | 
32, 601, 044 | 
33, 682, 968 | 
32, 213, 754 | 
32,427,617 | 

} 


ee 


BSNASSSIRS 


we 


ym 
£ 
i) 


BRERRRRRESE 
‘e 


a3 
a 
& 
©. 


STOCKS AT CLOSE OF MONTH. 








15,749,771 | 297,326,983 | ; 7,829 | 659,001,367 138, 853, 574 


15,380,185 | 383, 212, 692 | ‘ | 646,411,414 158,370, 431 
14,820,601 | 458, 449, 187 | 

15, 106,361 | 546, 062, 429 | 

15, 184,844 | 593,616,170 | 

16,372,314 | 594, 035,688 | 

16,775,723 | 593, $96, 610 | 

15, 304,915 | 514,919,358 | : 

15, 131,549 | 434,531, 446 | : 170,572, 819 
13,925,441 | 371,125,419 | : 158, 967, 070 
14,091,945 | 354,160,071 | 795 | 8 2 152,536, 736 
13, 983,716 | 378,133,185 | 347,076,560 | 791,052,991 | 149, 193, 143 
13,143,285 | 446,793,431 | 339,319,690 | 714,124,455 137,318,984 
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Tron and steel. 


(Great Lakes iron-ore movements, Marine Review; pig-iron production, Iron Age; steel-ingot production, American Iron and Steel Institute. 
(Monthly average, 1911-1913=100; iron ore, monthly average, May-November, 1911-1913=100.] 





Tron-ore shipments | : Unfilled orders U. S. 
rom the upper | Pig-iron production. | rate - Produc- | “Steel Corporation 


Lakes. at close of month. 


} 








Gross tons. | Relative. Relative. 

















2,966, 662 | 








Imports of pig tin. 
(Department of Commerce.} 


[Monthly average, 1911-1913 100.) 


| Pounds. | Relative.| Pounds. Relative. 





8, 461, 444 93 | 15, 233, 671 | 

3,120 | 1/|'D ber 12, 940, 125 | 
109 

122 } . 

178 || January 8,772,953 | 








Raw stocks of hides and skins. 


{Bureau of Markets.] 
{In pieces.} 





| 


hides. Calfskins. | Kipskins.| Goat. | Kid. | Cabretta. mos “ 





ZR 


SER 
BSSSSF2 
BES 

838 


8 
a 


| 
| 
| 


| 
026 8,763,643 


_ 
OOOWNDS 
~~ 

= 


38 





pop ror per 
PYLNLN! 

on 

= 
PLL 

— 
SERFS 


ona 
—— 
nmr 


| | 
965,336 12,849,532) 926,677 1, 





2 8% 











| 


Nore.— Figures for Jan. 31 are provisional. 
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Textiles. 


Silk, Department of Commerce; cotton, Bureau of* the Census; wool, Bureau of Markets; idle machin January-September, 1918, inclusiv 
, National Association of Wool Manufacturers.} _ - 


(Cotton, monthly average crop, years 1912-1914— 100; silk, monthly average 1911-1913—100.] 





Percentage of idle woolen on first of month | | 
lc tt to total r b | 
By ane _ | «Imports of raw silk. 


Wool con- | ’ Spinning spindles. 
sumption } 

qn a) 

| Wider | Under | aie 

Relative. |e Woolen. | Worsted.! Pounds. Relative. 


space. | space. 





ES383 
CHODHOW 





BaSSRBES 


SSSRESS 
NID DOm 
wo rar 90 90 F 


PAINS OCOM 
09 We 09D 90 OV 


_— ee 





Production of wood pulp and paper. 
{Federal Trade Commission.] 
[Net tons.] 





Wood | News- 
pulp. | print. 


——---}- 


| 


l 
| 
| 
} 
283,270 | 116,154 | 
| 





685 | 113,929 
260, 987 


266, 915 
308,710 | 125,216 


, , 32, 468 
174,649 | 62,288 | 31,014 





81,024 , 184,897 | 63,353 | . 
89,440 | 202524 | 67,110 34,808 ; 211,934 70,109 | 32,886 
| i 

















Sale of revenue stamps for manufactures of tobacco in the United States (excluding Porto Rico and Philippine Islands). 


{Commissioner of Internal Revenue.]} 


Cigarettes. 


Small. 


Cigarettes. 
| 
| Small. 





F 
3 
§ 


Number. Number. Number. | 
527,586,098 | 59,130,250 | 2,788,379, 210 | 


— 
5 
wD: 
4 
a" 


g 
anBSS 
BRERB 


| 518,706,482 | 72,458,974 
| 476.320,947 | 60,138,630 
| 549,098, 351 | 84, 493,873 275 | 855, 421,803 

| 510,357,494 | 73,314,273 742 | December... ..| 662,046,997 | 45,491,540 


258 
SBRv 





= DAN 


> 
S 


te me Ol im CO OO OO 
an 

SI 

e) 


roe 
2 
Lg 


| §51,659.749 | 57,611,547 
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Output of locomotives and cars. 


{Locomotives, United States Railroad Administration; cars, Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association.] 





Locomotives. Output of cars. Locomotives. Output of cars. 








Foreign | ign | 
co Domestic.| Foreign. | Total. poy .| Foreign. | Total. 


Domestic 








j | 
Number. | Number. | Number. 5 1919. Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. | Number. 
84 8,172 3, 635 November.........| 39 23| 8,967 2,622 11,589 
73 2,777 6, 936 | 103 42 | 4,506 2,428 6. 934 
173-18, 509 5,015 
51! 19,980 4,302 | ’ | 
55 10, 445 3,715 | 48 22 | 4,650 | 1,914 6, 564 


} ! } 


























Vessels built in United States, including those for foreign nations, and officially numbered by the Bureau of Navigation. 
[Monthly average, 1911-1913=100.] 





Num- | Gross Rela- 
ber. | tonnage. tive. 








? 

, 

Sqntember ‘ 
October 





264 
397 
455 
378 
357, 5 


346 
628 
338 
= 

19 


? 














Tonnage of vessels cleared in the foreign trade. 


[Department of Commerce.} 
[Monthly average, 1911-1913= 100.] 





Net tonnage. __ | Per- Net tonnage. Per- | 
cent- ae cent- | 
l | | age of | | age of | Rela- 
| 


| | ~ Ameri-| tive. 
American. | Foreign. - | tye. | can American. Foreign. | Total. 











| 
1,910,489 | 4,162,360 | 107 
1, 783,928 | | 3, 777, 598 | 97 
ugust 
September ‘ 1920. 
October 073, ! ‘ | . 1,949,798 | | 3,883,183 | 100 




















Net ton-miles, revenue and nonrevenue. 


[United States Railroad Administration.] 





ugus 
I. 15 5ihd- «600 nS 40 6 aga me -8) © > VUE dahdy GTM D * 
October 5 
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BANK TRANSACTIONS DURING JANUARY-FEBRUARY. 


In the tables below are shown debits to indi- | 
vidual account for the four weeks ending Febrv- | 
ary 18 of the present year, and for the corre-_ 
sponding weeks in 1919, as reported to the | 

oard by over 150 of the country’s more im- | 
panens clearing houses. A recapitulation, by | 


ederal Reserve districts, combines figures for 
150 centers, for which uniform reports are 
available for each of the eight weeks under 
review. 

Considerable fluctuations in the weekly total, 
both in 1919 and in the present year, are shown, 
the high figures in both years applying to the 


week covering end-of-January transactions, | 
while the low figures are shown for the weeks | 
ending February 12, 1919, and February 18 of | 


the present year, containing Lincoln’s Birthday, 


bank transactions for the four weeks under 
review, while nearly 10 per cent less than for the 


¢ lay, | pee immediately 
observed as a holiday by most of the clearing- | li 
house centers. On the whole the volume of — 


preceding four weeks, shows a degree of reces- 
sion but slightly larger than the corresponding 
volume a year ago. For the New York Clearing 
House banks, however, undoubtedly as the re- 
sult of the decided shrinkage during the month 
in the volume of stock-exchange dealings, the 
decrease in bank transactions as compared with 
the total for the immediately preceding four 
weeks was about 13 per cent, as compared with 
10 per cent the year before. 

Aggregate debits to individual account re- 
ported for New York City for the four weeks 
under review show a 28 per cent increase over 
the corresponding 1919 figures, or slightly less 
than the rate of merease that is -shown by all 
the other reporting centers. For the four-week 
receding the volume of 


ke debits of New York City banks shows an 


increase of about 32 per cent, compared with 
per cent only for other report- 


an increase of 25 
ing centers. 


Debits to individual account at clearing-house banks. 


[In thousands of dollars.} 





Federal Reserve district. 
Feb. 4. 


No. 1—Boston: 
B 
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Week ending— 


Week ending— 


, : : ania ; we 
Feb. 18. Jan. 29. Feb. 5. Feb. 12. Feb. 19. 


Feb. 11. | 
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Debits to individual account at clearing-house banks—Continued. 
{In ‘thousands of dollars. } 


1919 





Federal Reserve district. Week ending— 





. | Feb. 18. | Jan. 29. Feb. 5. Feb. 12. 





No. 4—Cleveland: 
Akron 
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Debits to individual account at clearing house banks—Continued. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
1920 | 1919 
es Pee Se a a ares ee eee 
Federal Reserve district. Week ending— Week ending— 
| Jan. 28. | Feb.4. | Feb.tl. | Feb.18. | Jam.29. | Feb.5. | Feb.12 | Feb. 19. 
o -+——--— ———| - = } ——— — 
88 575 4 | ON grees. eon SPoiriicde ot eRe et 
. 4, 255 355 | 3, 550 1,733 2, 585 | 2, 066 
1,641 2) 117 2) 413 | 1,946 |....... NO "Ce | Te — 
3, 155 3, 245 3,517 | 2) 946 1, 809 2,210 1,691 2,111 
44,879 60, 228 60,408 | 43,635 27, 515 31, 785 23,144 » 138 
3, 467 3, 542 4, 264 | 4,691 2,767 3, 243 | 3, 145 | 2, 888 
3,915 4, 128 3,936 | 4,249 3, 065 3, 120 | 3, 221 | "249 
94, 162 94, 222 86,129| 39,261 78, 456 $5,428 | 82, 612 | 84, 119 
Muskogee... ..... 5, 567 6, 332 5,877 | 6,074 2) 604 3, 133 | 3, 291 3,074 
Oklahoma City. 17, 762 19, 678 18,509; 19,099 12, 895 12,939 | 11,049 12,791 
Omaha....... d 60, 831 55, 488 57,927 | 55,914 59, 454 64,564 | 45, 106 » 486 
Pueblo...... ‘ 4,819 3,819 3, 732 | 4, 658 3, 199 4, 505 | 3, 216 4,121 
St. Joseph 21, 265 19, 819 13,025 17, 517 22)059 21,226 | 18,516 16,729 
Topeka. 5,067 | 5, 909 5,969 | 5,624 3, 718 5, 631 | 3, 803 5, 195 
Se anatinvh<onces 25,706 27,059 26, 106 30, 408 18, 790 17,421; 18, 552 18, 223 
£ Wichita. = 11,818 | 14,347 11,975 12,379 7, 866 9, 822 | 9, 750 7,055 
Albuquerque................-.. 1,892 | 2,970 1,904 | 1,796 1, 191 1, 686 | 1,313 1,331 
ustin.... 3, 409 | 4, 182 4,086 | 3,714 3, 542 3,841 | 2, 4, 470 
Beaumont 4, 480 | 4,330 | 5,852 | 4,979 3, 685 4, 582 | 3, 769 4, 601 
Dallas..... 44,220' 45,517| 40,673; 46,929 28,901 29,749 | 24,340 36, 983 
E] Paso..... 9,119 | 10, 036 | 8,064 | 9,041 5,919 6, 659 | 5, 649 7,121 
Fort Worth. 93,356 22,943 19,010 | 22,751 17, 281 19,146 | 16, 336 17,300 
Galveston... | 8,002 | 10, 864 | 8, 394 | 6, 704 6, 303 6, 288 | 5, 667 5, 421 
37,603 | 38,225; 33,032 38,872 24,271 25,091 18, 679 27,918 
8, 290 | 9,014 | 9, 062 | 51 Retin emi ered: Bubs! a 
8,204 | 10, 489 | 8, 605 | 8) 859 5, 222 3, 694 | 3, 828 4,789 
1, 664 | 2,363 | 2,139 | 2,912 997 1,681 | 1, 259 1,844 
1, 432 1,575 | 1,514 | 1,344 1,678 1,933 | 1, 867 1,579 
3, 866 | 6, 155 | 4,980 | 5,640 3,063 3,055 | 2, 485 3, 823 
3,743 | 2,935 2,392 | 0004. . ic). 2/00). ul BRR EpERS TEE: (ems) Ms) 
3, 830 | 3, 534 3,619 | 3, 279 2,365 2,472 | 2,018 1,845 
8,799 | 9, 494 7,556} 17,136 5, 156 5,845 | 5,170 5,913 
5, 426 6, 132 | 4, 664 | 6, 132 2,322 2) 652 | 2, 083 2) 782 
92,316 102,845 | 96,180 | 97, 207 54,512 62) 125 46, 217 68, 820 
19,944, 19,861) 20,799) — 19,419 10,614 “13, 133 11, 749 11, 141 
3,972 | 3, 183 3,919 | 4,061 3, 690 3, 298 3,570 3,713 
5, 253 | 5, 725 4,724 | 5, 248 2,744 2, 767 2,097 3, 445 
37,503 | 45, 510 41,001 | 45,526 36, 571 36, 018 26, 622 42, 418 
2, 605 | 3, 085 2,890 | 2,001 , 508 1, 695 1,345 ” 218 
mento 12,001 | 15,884) 10,993 | 27 | 1, 366 15, 336 9, 288 11,610 
Salt Lake City 17,383 | 18,452 | 13,243 | 20,176 | 13,343 14, 633 11, 673 14, 651 
I sin.n5 kb 50s Alias AMG oi lia diane 6, 893 8,364 | 7,741 | 7,812 | 4, 654 5, 768 4,1 571 
San Francisco La bballie pik USNs Caden 198, 137 218, 282 182,952 189, 384 | 128,852 171,171 | 115,922 167, 053 
ido cccs ond cs pS cote ateccscesesee @eos ’ } 'y | oa, j ’ Code cececescclosceccoceceeselececcesssonalioocnacuanenc 
EEE op nn potih ditt athiifiot shunt dew ditond 45,987 50,571} 44,944 | 43,680 | «42, 249 43,949 27, 368 42, 199 
IN 005) be dale SANE AB) + <ien seen ne 12,259, 13,083 | 11, 659 12,978 | 7, 238 8, 804 6,625 ” 854 
RD itictpesisviveivcsuscseceunsieist 5, 404 | 5, 708 4,860 | 6, 683 | 4,139 3,500 3,174 ,940 
I hig ds aba Sa hbS kd old « <n cnencn’ 9, 948 9,711 10,323 | 11,360 | 9, 432 9,214 | 8, 107 10, 342 
ite x 0< 5 cts nd AG Cee s$b4~-o405akel 2) 436 3, 270 3, 082 2,973 1,523 1, 908 1,570 2’ 008 
Recapitulation by Federal Reserve districts. 
{In thousands of dollars.} 
l l 
| | Week ending Week endin 
Number eek ending— eek ending— 
Federal Reserve District jof centers — a 
| included. | a pte 
Jan. 28. Feb. 4. | Feb. 11. Feb. 18. Jan. 29. | Feb. 5. | Feb. 12. Feb. 19. 
} | 
ee = < ee ce eam | = - | j 
th i I, nnn cnntennsnsane 12| 458, 503,615 432,631 450,986 | -342,671| 393,142 316,528 | 341, 967 
ins cscacnvosavdkaswaes 7| 4,754,514 | 5,579,712 | 5,051,024 4,208,651 | 3,850,385 | 4,428,931 2,991,401 | 4, 004) 36 
tin csivacaennsusanded 13 420, 3 477,949 | 392,338 «= 405,577 | 329,800 | 374,057 | "274, 920 373,329 
icin nasdanticccneinent 14| 549,772|  553,003| 521,850 558,595 473, 125 474,065} 419,021; 439/127 
Ti an a in bomrantentis 7 183, 202,307 | 179,855, 181,722 140,699 |  155,062| 137,508| 138, 
i ctccareecide ahs 15 264,926 | 280, 448 | 505 243, 408 187,136 |  202,849|  183;558| 185,635 
tabi d vn tmadcauns vies 22} 1,030,996 | 1,141,720 | 1,019,080 | 1,106,165 | 818,362 | 920,502} 678/087; 938,208 
iss da nh inetnidistewngh 5| °243,349| °261,994| 239,520 280,949; 212,194| 235,397; 200,701; 214,964 
BE ie dicscccendecntsses ss 11} 151,902) 150,991 157,917 144, 853 142,241 146,155! 100,857 | 127, 260 
ATTN 14| 305,423 | 322,071 | + 304,7 300, 005 930 | 267,612|  229,162/ 251,530 
ecru cetadanasancckiniwi: 12 147, 337 158,749 | 138,253 153, 541 102.053 107, 87, 895 117, 275 
San Francisco. ...............-..--- 18;  485,076| 542,604 475,239, 500,222) 342,278| 404,288 288) 754 409, 523 
Oe ee 150 | 8,995,615 | 10,175,343 | 9,171,941 | 8,552,669 | 7,186,874, 8,118,455 5,908,302| 7,541,946 
' } | 
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GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND. 


Substantial increases in the number of 
banks on the par list, accompanied by a con- 
tinued increase in the use of the facilities of 
the Federal Reserve Banks in effecting tele- 
maa transfers of funds between Federal 

eserve districts for the account of member 
banks, together with the heavy movement of 
funds between the interior and New York in 
connection with loans in the stock market, are 
largely responsible for the further increase in 
the volume of clearings effected through the 
gold settlement fund during the 3-month 
period ending February 19, 1920. Total clear- 
ings aggregated $20,586 ,346,000, marking an in- 
crease of 7 per cent over the previous record 
total of $19,230,644,000 reported for the 3 
months ending November 20, 1919. 

In addition to the amounts cleared through 
the fund, the Board effected transfers of funds 
between the Federal Reserve Banks, mainly 
in connection with rediscount transactions 
and for Government account, aggregating 
$1,616,126,000, compared with $1,754,351,000 
during the 3 preceding months. The de- 
crease in the amount of Government expen- 
ditures during recent months and consequently 
the lessening demand upon the facilities of the 
Federal Reserve Banks for the purpose of 
shifting funds from the interior to New York 
account for the slight falling off in the aggre: 
gate amount of transfers effected. Transfers 
were heaviest during the week following 
December 15, when the June 3 and July 1, 
1919, issues of tax certificates matured and 
the final installment of 1919 income and 
excess profits taxes were payable. 

Operations of the New York bank through 
the fund resulted in a net loss through settle- 
ments of $431,575,638 and a net gain through 
transfers of $348,393,683, thus indicating a 
net movement of funds away from New York 
amounting to $83,181,955. The continued 
movement of funds to the San Francisco bank, 
as evidenced by net gains through settlements 
and transfers of $47,708,000, $115,173,000, and 
$78,158,774, respectively, reported for the 
3-month period ending August 22 and Novem- 
ber 20, 1919, and February 19, 1920, is due 





in part to the heavy demands for gold for 
shipment to Japan, China, Hongkong, and 
other Far Eastern countries. Substantial in- 
creases in ownership of gold (net gains through 
settlements and transfers) are also shown for 
the Cleveland and Philadelphia banks, while 
Chicago and Richmond report a considerable 
movement of funds to other districts. 

During the périod under review the banks 
deposited $99,145,045 net of gold in the fund 
and transferred $161,309,500 to the Federal 
Reserve agents. This resulted in a decrease 
in the banks’ balances in the fund from 
$449,782,413 on November 20 to $387,617,958 
on February 19, 1920. The agents’ fund was 
credited with the amounts transferred from the 
banks ($161,309,500) and charged with net 
withdrawals aggregating $200,000,000. On 
February 19, 1920, the aggregate balances in 
the two funds stood at $1,182,379,818, or 
$100,854,955 less than on November 20, 1919. 

Below are given figures showing operations 
of the two funds for the period from November 
21, 1919, to February 19, 1920, inclusive: 


Amounts of clearings and transfers through the gold settle- 





























ment fund by Federal Reserve Banks, from Nov. 21, 1919, 
to Feb. 19, 1920, both inclusive. 

Settlements of— Total clearings. Transfers. 
Oy a aan. $1, 409, 957, 138. 02 $48, 753, 980. 11 
Nov. 27-Dec. 4...........-..262- | 1,783,514, 418. 53 94, 022, 608. 38 
RES ee 1, 478, 042, 381. 83 75, 347, 604. 25 
PORES Cerne 1, 704, 301, 576. 55 51, 116, 717. 83 
a a eee 1, 452, 209, 366. 51 244, 638, 898. 94 
Se Seer es: 1, 481, 085, 333. 03 135, 760, 964. 44 
ss. cc kthhnvennesahaue 1, 859, 179, 029. 79 175, 869, 107. 22 
OS Se ae 1, 602, 250, 242. 28 201, 745, 851. 94 
CS ee 1, 735, 829, 277. 49 149, 680, 968. 67 
JMERD ... .. se MOK. cowabecs 1,610, 741, 529. 52 86, 756, 326. 83 
JemeO0-Peb. 6..0.0.5...- 20085050 1, 546, 781, 824. 92 147, 774, 240. 45 
Feb. 6-11...........-...-.-.-....| 1,156, 246, 402. 96 76, 515, 894. 54 
yD See Oe ....| 1,766, 207, 752. 74 128, 143, 008. 21 

I AU inn voenctes 20, 586, 346,274.17 | 1,616, 126,171.81 
Total since Jan. 1, 1920....| 11,277, 236,059.70 966, 485, 397. 86 
Total for 1919.............. 66, 053, 394,214.47 | 7,930, 857,773.95 
Total for 1918............. 45, 439, 487,000.00 | 4,812, 105, 000. 00 
og : eee 24,319, 200,000.00 | 2,835,504, 000. 00 
Clearings and Transfers. 
Total for 1920 to date....... OE Rae EE $12, 243, 721, 457. 56 
1 7 Se Oe eee ee Pine oe 73, 984, 251, 988. 42 
EE iui ve caensccnebetame exe se ies S aceetes ese Gl 50, 251, 592, 000. 00 
Pe ode OO ree <b aenpe ee eree 27, 154, 704, 000. 00 
, GORI. cS RR 5, 533, 966, 000. 00 
eg ER SS ee eer eee 1, 052, 649, 000. 00 
Total clearings and transfers from May 20, 1915, 
de. |, SR SR ee EE 170, 220, 884, 445. 89 
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Changes in ownership of gold. 












































; . : , . aan 4 - Total changes from May 20, 
Total to Nov. 20, 1919. From Nov. 21, 1919, to Feb. 19, 1920, iaclusive. 1915, to Feb. 19, 192. 
—_ LE cs eee _ 
Federal Reserve | Balance to | | 
Bank. credit Nov. 
Decrease. Increase. > — oe tn ee Decrease. | Increase. |  Deerease. Increase. 
‘old since | } 
} } that date. | 
a, .. Asiedivediettadl 'si4, 160,000.00 $31,817, 714.57 |$39,394, 274.39 |.......2..0..... | $7,576, 559.82 |................ $21, 736, 559. 82 
New York........-. $737, 738, 000.00 |...............! 123) 172, 592. 42 39, 990, 637.24 | $83,181, SU O6 |... ccbeasditiess $620, 919, 965.18 |.............-- 
Philadelphia... .... ................ | 5, 890,000.00 | 10,362, 287.00 | 30,090,504.07 22.8.2. i * 7 ) Seeeeetes | 25,618, 217.07 
Claveland.........).........ccc.00 | 98, 555,000.00 7, 224,042.37 | 36,724,758.93 20.2... pS eae 128, 055, 716. 56 
4 Richimond.........).....2...cc0000 48,957,000.00 | 46, 957,023.84 | 30,565,744.66  16,391,279.18 |. lll ls..| 32,565, 720. 82 
3 din diibdtdoosasvs Sousakl | 57,481,000.00 12, 820,604.93 | 20,772,407.49 |..0 0). | 7emaeemie |.........-.-.-02 | 65,432, 902. 56 
MIL acs cade d| cad. scdadicad 102, 889, 000.00 116,001, 247.13 | 75,216,620.87 | 40,784,626.26 |. le. 62, 104, 373.74 
 * Sa ee eee | $2,404,000.00 16, 253,459.89 | 12, 240, 818.01 ry 012. Se ee arpa seen Se 78, 391, 358. 12 
Minneapolis.............2..-.-.00. 8, 357,000.00 | 19, 167,230.12 | 17,860,023.64 1,307, 207.68 | SOWETO I 7, 049, 792.92 
PE ee eee ee 44, 404,000.00 43, my 236.42 | 37,983,817.93 | 5 930, Re ae = Bl Cee eee 38, 473,581. 51 
So RRS DORRIT: 38, 590, 000. 00 ort 646.42 | 14, 656,704.08 |...... 2.22.22...) 8,692,057.66 (2.202222. 222.2.) 4722927057. 66 
I 0 nes ln nenstanacedencs 236, 111,000.00 '46, 037, 127.01 32) _ >. 8 | eee: WOME Us ow cscccacecdsad 314, 269, 774. 40 
a 737, 738, 000. 00 ‘737,738, 000. 00 387, 617, 958. 10 |387, 617,958.10 | 151,608, 128.07 1151, 608,128.07 820,919,955.18 | 820,919, 955. 18 
| Excess of withdrawals over balance Nov. 20, 1919, and deposits since that date. 
Combined statement from Nov. 21, 1919, to Feb. 19, 1920, inclusive. 
GOLD SETTLEMENT FUND. 
nei ee ——— ——— —— “ = 
Aggregate Aggregate Transfers. 
Federal Reserve | ——— | Gold Gold withdrawals | depositsand — = 
Bank of— Nn > 9, 1919, | Withdrawals. deposits. and transfers | transfers from j 
j ees aaa ee toagent’sfund.| agent’s fund. Debits. Credits. 
Re hd ‘ Papert. £ tra aa Pa GES EF tal , rain 
Boston....... CR | $32, 877, 714. 57 | $60, 000. 00 | $21, 000,000.00 | $22, 060,000.00 | $21,000,000.00 $136,643, 206.28 | $90,390, 730. 11 
ok, Sa | 118, 304, 592.42 | 85, 132,000.00 | 125,000, 000.00 | 140, 132, 000. 00 | 145, 000; 000.00 | 164, 957, 676. 07 513, 351, 358. 98 
é Philadelphia...........---- | SOON 20 OR. wanonamenake | 14;336, 500.00  39;000,000.00 | 19,336, 500.00 274, 579,612.86 | 324, 426, 274. 13 
rl Senta iia | 25, 731,519.87 | 4,000,000.00 |, 5,492, 522.50 24,000,000.00 5,492, 522.50 126, 729, 354. 26 41, 884, 074. 15 
Richmond...............-- | 33; 671,208.84 | 2,543, 185.00 | 25,829,000.00 12, 543,185.00 | 25,829,000.00 73, 770,752.54 | 63,911,213. 85 
RRM go ctea's ns on eis tS ia | 16,631, 827. 43 298,900.00 20, 487,677.50 32,298, 900.00 | 28, 487,677.50, 83, 539, 169. 62 41, 702, 950. 
GUM coos ace cb Seese- 64, 167, 247. 13 260,000.00 37,094, 000. 00 40, 260,000.00 | 92,094,000.00 318, 138,940.94 | 240,373, 307.67 
Sica css sv avanene 16, 403, 294.89 | 7, 749, 835.00 23, 600,000.00 64, 749, 835.00 | 64, 600, 000. 00 54, 894, 410. 04 27, 712, 787. 89 
gina wrngie'e wa Km aren 17, 397, 230. 12 200, 000. 00 3, 470, 000. 00 , 200, 000. 00 3, 970, 000. 00 | 21, 371, 860. 55 19, 717, 544. 51 
pre, er ree 42, 570, 826. 42 | 120,000.00 1,463, 410. 00 "120,000.00 | 1; 463; 410. 00 97, 062, 484. 33 64, 949, 000. 36 
Ne es casas 20,773, 791.42 | 7,912,775.00 _1, 103, 630.00 | 15, 912,775.00 | 1, 103,630.00 | 178, 632,282.39 | 140, 699, 589. 23 
San Francisco............-- 31, 227,372.99 | 92,255,000.00  20,800,000.00 170, 255, | 92,990,500.00| 85,806, 421.93 47, 007,340.37 
|| ae healer 449, 782, 413. 10 200, 531, 695.00 | 299, 676,740.00 | 563, 531, 695. 00 | | 2,20, ames | 1,616, 126, 171.81 | 1,616, 126, 171.81 
| : 
Settlements from Nov. 21, 1919, to Feb. 19, 1920, both inclusive. Balance in 
» a fund at close 
Federal Reserve Bank of— j : here of business, 
Netdebits. | Total debits. Total credits. Net credits. Feb. 19, 1920. 
on ook cn ce cco nntneugien an ailedaleeaaneneneasias | $1, 630, 628, 780. 70 | | $1, 684, 457,816.69 | $63, 829, 035. 99 $39, 394, 274. 39 
Cet, Doss, Siesidescdccs «edhe eee $431, 575, 638. 09 | 1 , 392, 295, 39, 990, 637. 24 
RE re ee 30, 118, 444. 20 | , 885, 589, 30, 090, 504. 07 
WE ULE Ok Poy cade ndavckcetSs Cc e¥eeenegenbecntans , 624, 829, 36, 724, 758. 93 
PN iitdigs ds <n tiecn as denis ones ndqends aynews 6, 531, 740. 49 , 941, 30, 565, 744. 66 
roan i cgaeschens ncoegsconnnqessssdacahslspeseatsanethenees ‘ 20, 772, 407.49 
Sees a howecc cad ccnanasscaceactucdboanadgnalnescdoeskoqsatade 15,26, 8 87 
mmmanste? “vrs “seoeoigneer- 227° poms ete ar os 17 S02 
Er esi enertr hrs -eh- Sone -anpianenen tn)» Se 0 r 14, 656, 704. 08 
I I Sis ook < cv cwiwacnddscdcs dee deen s cdenelusostuaessteteaeeay 604, 674, 498. 91 721, 632, 354. 87 116, 957, 855. 96 32, 121, 647. 39 





| RRO Ne A Trae En Pee oe ee 468, 225, 822.78 | 20, 586, 346,274.17 | 20, 586, 346,274.17 | 468, 225,822.78 | 387, 617, 958. 10 
| ‘a 
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DISCOUNT AND OPEN MARKET OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
DURING JANUARY, 1920. 


Discount operations of the Federal Reserve 
Banks during the first month of the present 
year totaled $6,241,271,489, compared with 
$7,290,872,591 in December, 1919, and $5,994,- 
382,265 in January of the past year. These 
totals are exclusive of amounts of bills dis- 
counted for other Federal Reserve Banks, 
which totaled 270 millions in the month under 
review, 117 millions in December, 1919, and 
about 105 millions in January, 1919. 

Reduction in the volume of outstanding 
Treasury certificates, followed by a decrease in 
the total volume of war paper discounted, also 
the prevalence during the month of uniform 
rates, irrespective of maturity, on paper se- 
cured by Liberty bonds and Victory notes, as 
well as on ordinary commercial paper, largely 
account for the considerable shrinkage in total 
discounts shown, as may be seen from a com- 
parison of the volumes of war paper and 15-day 
a discounted by the Federal Reserve Banks 

urin: seen and the months immediately 
preceding. ar paper discounted during Jan- 
uary totaled 5,456.3 millions, compared with 
6,202.2 millions in December and 6,761.8 mil- 
lions in November, 1919, while the volume of 
15-day paper discounted in January was 5,609.3 
millions, as against 6,746.3 millions in December 
and 6,860.8 millions in November of the past 
year. 

Discount operations were on a substantially 
smaller scale than the month before at all the 
banks, except at Atlanta, where the decrease 
was nominal, and at St. Louis and Dallas, 
where January operations show considerable 
increases over the figures of the previous 
month. 

War paper constituted 87.4 per cent of the 
total paper discounted during the month, as 
against 85 per cent for December and about 
90 per cent for January, 1919. At the New 
York bank the share of war paper in the total 
discount operations for the month was a 
90 per cent, as against 87 per cent the mont 
before. Discounts of trade acceptances to- 
taled $16,611,090, compared with $23,560,893 
for December and $10,904,212 for January of 
last year. Of the most recent monthly total all 
but $346,446 represented bills based upon 
domestic trade transactions. Discounts of 
bankers’ acceptances declined from $62,145,690 
in December, 1919, to $17,223,362 during the 
month under review. Discounts of ordinary 





commercial paper show a reduction to $736,- 
600,589 from $982,387,419 in December, 1919. 
About 90 per cent of the month’s discounts, 
as against 92 per cent in December, 1919, was 
made up of 15-day paper, i. e., bills maturing 
within 15 days from date of discount or redis- 
count with the Federal Reserve Banks. On the 
other hand, the share of 90-day paper shows an 
increase for the same period from 3.7 to 5.8 
per cent. Six-month paper, composed of agri- 
cultural and live-stock paper, totaled $11,333,- 
378, compared with $12,380,465 the month be- 
fore. Asa result, the sin maturity of all the 
paper discounted during the month works out 
at 13.21 days, compared with 11.52 days for 
December and 10.34 days for January of the 
past year. For the New York bank the aver- 
age maturity of the paper discounted works out 
at 9.63 days, compared with 7.40 days for De- 
cember and 7.20 days for January, 1919. 
About 81 per cent of the January discounts 
took the 4} per cent rate and over 11 per cent 
the 54 per cent rate, while the average rate 
of discount charged by all Federal Reserve 
Banks works out at 4.90 per cent, as compared 
with 4.67 per cent the month before and 4.18 
_ cent for January of last year. For the New 
ork bank the average calculated rate of dis- 
count charged during the month was 4.86 per 
cent, compared with 4.63 per cent for Decem- 
ber and 4.07 per cent for January, 1919. 
Holdings of discounted paper on the last Fri- 
day of the month totaled $2,174,357,000, com- 
pared with $2,194,878,000 held on the last Fri- 
day in December and $1,601,128,000 at the end 
of January last year. About 67 per cent of the 
paper held about the end of the month under 
review was made up of war paper, compared 
with about 69 per cent about the close of De- 
cember and 85 per cent about the close of Jan- 
uary of last year. Discounted trade accept- 
ances held on the last Friday in January to- 
taled $24,886,000, compared with $33,697,000 
held on the last Friday in December, the de- 
crease shown following the abolition by all the 
Federal Reserve Banks of differential rates in 
favor of trade acceptances as against one-name 
paper. Holdings of agricultural paper totaled 
$23,212,000, compared with $24,825,000 about 
the end of December, 1919, and $30,291,000 on 
the corresponding date the year before, while 
holdings of live-stock paper totaled $33,693,- 
000, compared with $26,243,000 a month and 
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$28,710,000 about a year previous. Of the 
total agricultural paper held, about 75 per cent 
constituted the combined shares of the Chieago 
and Kansas City banks, while live-stock paper 
holdings are practically limited to the Minne- 
apolis, Kansas City, Dallas, and San Francisco 
banks. 

During the month under review the mem- 
bership of the system increased from 9,069 to 
9,112 institutions, while the number of member 
banks accommodated through discount of 
paper decreased from 3,659 in December, 1919, 
to 3,461 in January. In the following exhibit 
is presented the number of member banks in 
each Federal Reserve district at the end of 
December, 1919, and January, also the number 
of member banks in each district accommo- 
dated during each of these two months. 





| Number of mem- | Number of mem- 

| ber banks in dis- ber banks accom- 
’ | trict. modated. 
Federal reserve bank. 


Soa 2. Dec. 31. | Jan. 31. | Dee. 31. 











OO ee er | 431 432 307 277 
ER neo cecapcoss a 757 753 375 434 
Philadelphia................. | 682 678 393 405 
SNIIES, « 6:65 wns Ss 05s «Soho 845 238 276 
RAE es Se ee Se | 586 584 255 
Se eee ee 429 427 159 173 
RI a 1,377 1,375 530 586 
oS SEER eee eee eee 542 536 204 205 
CO ES 928 921 228 270 
RU GRRE x 1,042 1,039 297 365 
peek’ ares sinh ieee esot 762 758 210 200 
PEED. << ove ccacccescs 731 723 213 





| ie ER chee | 9,112} «9,069 | 3, 461 3, 659 














Bills purchased in open market during 
January totaled $302,452,384, compared with 
$400,708,093 purchased in December, 1919, 
and $201,491,706 in January of last year. 
Of the total bills purchased during the month 
under review $296,964,682 were bankers’ 
acceptances, and of these about 81 per cent 
were based upon foreign trade transactions. 
Purchases of trade acceptances during the 
month reported by three banks totaled 
$2,706,602, compared with $5,080,924 for 








December and $3,031,723 for January of 
1919. About 90 per cent of the January 
total was drawn in the foreign trade. 

About 37 per cent of the paper bought 
in open market was composed of paper of 
more than 60 days’ maturity at the time 
of purchase by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
the average maturity of all the paper bought 
during January being 47.05 days, eompared 
with 57.11 days for December and 55.51 days 
for January of last year. About 29 per cent 
of the bills were purchased at the 4} per cent 
rate, over 23 per cent took the 5 per cent 
rate, and about 21 per cent the 5} per cent 
rate. The average rate of discount at which 
the bills were purchased works out at 5.10 
per cent, compared with 4.84 per cent for 
December and 4.28 per cent for January of 
the past year. Average maturities of the 
ante purchased by the New York and Boston 

anks are considerably shorter, viz, 34.07 
and 36.18 days, while the average rates of dis- 
count charged work out at 5.11 and 5.23 
per cent. 

On the last of January the Federal Reserve 
Banks held a total of $562,010,000 of pur- 
chased bills, compared with $574,103,000 
held at the close of December and $281 ,293,000 
at the close of January, 1919. Of the most 


recent total all but $6,448,000 were bankers’ 


acceptances, of which $383,549,000, or nearly 
70 per cent, were bills accepted by member 
institutions, $74,620,000, or 13.3 per cent, 
bills accepted by nonmember State banks 
and trust companies, $60,999,000 bills 
accepted by private banks, and $36,394,000 
bills accepted by foreign banks and _ their 
agencies. Of the $6,448,000 of purchased 
trade acceptances held at the close of the 
month $4,558,000 were bills drawn in the 
foreign trade and $1,890,000 bills drawn in 
the domestic trade. The former are larger 
bills drawn by exporters in the Far East or 
American import houses and are reported 
largely by the New York and San Francisco 
anks. 
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Total discount and open-market operations of each Federal Reserve Bank during the months of January, 1920 and 1919. 











| tet ntted Beaten! Total. 
Bills dis- | Bills bought United |UBitedStates) Total, . 

Federal Reserve Bank. counted for | inopen States of in- States - an DEORE 

member eee market. | bonds. | debtedness. | securities. | Jan., 1920. Jan., 1919. 

| | 
| | PE ss 

ET $363, 305, 053 | $18,686,390 |............ | $23,792,500 | $23,792,500  $405,783,943 $403, 009, 318 
ee ean ane 3, 454,051,259 | 153,066,373 | 1$200,100 | 156,216,500 | 156,416,600 | 3, 763,534,232 | 4, 259, 725, 220 

| iliac alee RR 647,658,480 | 3,723,290 |............ 5, 238, 5, 238, 500 656,620,270 | 686, 466, 
RS ss 1. cua calender 243,778,877 | 28,926,235 |............ 85,077,000 | 85,077,000  357,782,112| 252, 229, 449 
Richmond <2. 0000000000000. c esc 304,887,359 | 4,356, B00 |.22. 20202. | 14,000,000 | 14, 000, 000 | 323, 243,850 302,853, 7a 

ReaD accelerate + Rete 150, 421 6,636,248 |............ 7 91 
SN con sna... cn ese kc nada ene 408,576,637 | 24,486,006 |............| 306,624,500 | 306,624,500 | 739,687,143 330, 839,363 
in le lg a a nae 195, 389, 4,820, 000 Joo. o oo | 3,390,000} 3,390, 000 ’ 599, 149, 900, 925 
ligt pine A Me ir 61, 182, 911 450,000 |............ 13, 080,500 | 13,080,500 74,713,411 | 36, 764, 059 
Re A elias 118, 779, 298 100,000 |............ | 20,534,000 | 29,534,000 148,413,298 | 104, 945,378 
eR cos .ascune eee cans <seaeers 83, 529, 010 | BE |. coos cxesio) 1, 000 1, 000 $3,947,095 | 92,871,920 
SII... ;.ccuecunslaness+< coves | 900,711,447 | 56,784,257 o.oo... | 4,582,000 | 4,532,000 271,027,704 | 230,638, 925 
Total, January, 1920...........-.-. 6, 241, 271,489 | 302,452,384 200,100 | 642,375,500 | 642,575,600 7, 186, 209,473 |............... 
Total, January, 1919..........-.--. 5,904, 382,265 201,491,706 1, 014, 175 | $28, 447,000 | 829,461,175 ................| 7, 025, 336, 146 





} 4 per cent Liberty bonds. 2 Includes $1,000 of municipal warrants. 
Average amount of earning assets held by each Federai Reserve Bank during January, 1920, earnings from each class of 
earning assets, and annual rate of earnings on basis of January, 1920, returns. 


\verage daily holdings of the several classes of earning assets. 





Federal Reserve Bank. 






































| 
Discounted Purchased United States | Total 
bills. bills securities. oe 
EATS, RRO EIN PERERA IE. eT Fred TO sesceceee} $158,891, 007 $32, 169, 904 $23, 249, 122 $214, 310, 033 
WEENIE. EBM: ote. Se ac codes epenaendaeacna bans 769, 898, 611 201, 265, 952 74, 703,590 | 1, 045, 868, 153 
I... s'2: , . dein gglgnnes «astepcaneedsiaseaaenscn aes cihaphelts Maaaee | 200, 181, 794 6, 672, 551 32, 430, 013 239, 284, 358 
Ge boo ns vw ran asiiedudaxecceeenacns ilies ts «+ ahemaod- 143, 939, 161 64, 168, 486 27, 722, 263 235, 829, 910 
ES ais « ox0-0 eas sates sd neweesngeueucek su auekpekan eee ees Sr ae | 102, 045, 194 11, 781, 856 14, 204, 278 128, 031, 328 
(ig SRRORORISISRE SRGRRE RAE RIESE COE SEI SES PPE AOR Sacer le BOM EW 8 A feta te 95, 344, O68 11, 461, 699 16, 009, 253 122, 905, 020 
SIR Too me oe eabo 3s RR gs (CI ae ee 282, 589, 931 85, 059, 733 56, 588, 052 424, 237, 716 
RRR SS GE Se EA EIR 52 RIE SOS Soop Se 87, 465, 641 18, 602, 493 18, 546, 126 124, 614, 260 
DN 5. .'c Sultan acan Xi ie Kah arenas Cost eu se ic RNa Siete eka at A | 67,067, 032 8, 921, 161 9, 147, 065 85, 135, 258 
Kansas City.............. casetens iden vaidaains tei sili, Vici caligs hace tae hints tieatinae | 90, 496, 099 13, 209, 588 25, 336, 753 129, 042, 440 
Rp a III eA sole audvaucs Peo atierectephcainis teeaers an red enh 57, 878, 279 5, 838, 979 12, 611, 516 76, 328, 74 
ET i i aR Ren Redon aR SOP SI ekg to hg Sage FOE ee 86, 990, 783 116, 474, 390 14, 862, 256 218, 327, 429 
EE once nian acnihaekhdbaens cy pups cegiuewen tee ahs 2, 142,787,600 575,626,792 325,500,287 | 3, 043, 914, 679 
FENG Clea < tssesyersuenssncshigetanaes GRE Dip So | 1,768,745,862 378, 035, 734 126,788,514 | 2, 273,570, 110 
Earnings from— Calculated annual rate of earnings from— 
’ . . | 
Federal Reserve Bank. Dis- | Pur- United | Dis- Pur- United 
counted chased States | Total. counted | chased States Total. 
bills. bills. | securities. bills. | bills. | securities.| 
| | 
| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. | Per cent. 
is ss asic acss da'nacsads <<2 Saas .. $604,537 | $131,804} $39,664 | $776, 005 4. 52 4. 84 2.01 | 4.30 
Ci ak LCE cs vccncaxeesakeeseuaee mane 3,006, 175 | 818, 300 | 148,355 | 3,972,830 4. 65 4. 80 2. 34 | 4.49 
Philadelphia : 802, 787 | 26, 541 | 58,405 | 887, 733 4.72 4.68 2. 12 | 4.36 
Cleveland .... . oa 582, 963 264,313 | 49,191 896, 467 4.77 4. 85 2.09 | 4.48 
onc kinkeccceubeiacnoutocanenuanwen hae anbite 409,945 | 47, 422 | 24,184 481, 551 4.73 4.74 | 2.01 | 1. 43 
Sha 5 ca wicauc cacacteed ¥en ceeekeawnseueeee wlan 383, 522 45, 498 | 27, 562 456, 582 4.75 4. 69 | 2.02 | 4.39 
Ss £55046 6.0 RGR AK OR Reen escent eaneronndenaiin’ 1, 139, 770 340, 938 100, 720 1, 581, 428 4.7 4.73 2.10 | 4.40 
6 cacd se vneedee Cehdaaubeeoedoearensaendenen 352, 033 73, 657 32, 862 458, 552 4.74 4. 66 j 2.09 | 4. 33 
MID 5.0500 cncdawderiscuweseat catepeadsatacneh 278, 564 35, 318 | 15, 634 329, 516 4.90 4. 67 | 2. 02 4. 57 
I ok 3 Gi tilda cr cedenaanasenoen uae eas 399, 736 52, 650 | 53, 086 505, 472 5. 22 4.71 | 2.47 4. 62 
Nn Secu cuute cC Reh Gas Neen aan neie seeeembes 241,070 23,329 | 23, 268 287, 667 4.90 4. 64 | 2.17 4. 43 
Jind cues Cue nwebekdulns ahasaeesanee 353, 298 476, 039 28, 548 857, 885 4. 80 4. 83 | 2. 27 4.64 
_ —E } 
NE MER Ni cc sisters ncscameuniaaeende 8,554,400 | 2,335,809! 601,479 | 11, 491,688 | 4.71 4.79 | 2.18 4. 46 
Fee CS ge PU aon aise ecesesccnctndancdiieges 6, 206,988 | 1,355,558 259,049 7,821,595 | 4.27 4. 36 2. 49 4.06 
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Bills discounted during the month of January, wyeak distributed by classes; aiso average rates and maturities of bills discounted 


each Federal Reserve Bank. 


| Member banks’ collateral 
| Customers’ notes. 


Federal Reserve Bank. 


Total, January, 1920. . 
Total, January. 1919. . 


paper 


al 





| secured b 
| Government! Secured by 
war obliga- | Government 
tions. | war obliga- 
tions. 


@| SEUSBBRSEIER 
EBSSESSS 


Sé85 


: 


2 
8 
~—/ SIs 


aueaay 
ae seenet 


— see 





RSs 
was 
ner 


ze 


BREESE 


mo 
or 


AERBNSRESAS OS 
BSSESBVeVs 


JESRESSeeeEe 


oo 
roy 





< QU, 219, 182 | 
‘ 192; 231, 173 | 


5, 245, 083, 419 
5, 521, 671, 646 





14, 533, 847 
17, 474, 004 





1 Includes $346,446 in the maar wale. 
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Bankers’ and trade acceptances in the foreign and domestic trade and dollar exchange purchased during the month of January, 
1920; also average rates and maturities of total bills purchased by each Federal Reserve Bank. 


Federal Reserve Bank. 


SE oveccmcne sens : 
ERS. os cchctednacve 
——--- 

Clevelan 


Total, Jan., 1920.. 
Total, Jan., 1919... 





Bankers’ acceptances. 





In the 
domestic 
trade. 


In the 
foreign 
trade. 


Total. 


$4, 801, 721 
22) 570, 541 
1, 210, 813 


$13, 884,669 | $18, 686, 390 
| 127, 457, 729 | 150, 028, 270 
2) 312° 477 | 3, 523, 290 
23; 143,934 | 28, 477,355 
2, 611, 000 , 356, 500 
2; 415, 668 | 6, 636, 248 
18, 379, 713 | 23,936, 006 
| 4,820, 000 

450, 000 
100, 000 
417, 085 


46, 150, 748 55, 533, 538 


In the a] 


Trade acceptances, 





In the 


domestic | foreign | Tota’ 


trade. 


trade. 


1,075, id | 


Dollar 


| exchange. 


| 
| 


175, 000 | 


Total bills 
purchased. 


Average 
maturity 
in days. 





| 56,605, 711 


240, 358, 971 | 
| 96, 180, 827 


100, 580, saad | 


296, 964, 682 
196, 761, 213 





| 2, 404, 281 
| 1, 935, 145 


2,706, 602 | 





2,781, 100 


302, 
3’ 031; 723 | 1, 698, 770 | 201; 491, 706 
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Discounted bills, including member banks’ collateral notes, held by each Federal Reserve Bank on the last Friday in 
January, 1920, distribyted by classes. 





{In thousands of dollars.) 
j —- . 
Member banks’ col- 
Customers’ lateral notes. | 
Agti- | rave-steck | seamed by | Trade | Bankers’ | All 
Federal Reserve Bank. cultura “paper. Gate Secured by | accept- | accept- | _ other Total. 
paper. ment war | Govern- Otherwise 2° ances. | discounts 
obligations.| ment war | secured. 
obligations. | 
SE AIR. 63,065 | 49,868 |... 465| 4,806 | «40,768 161, 018 
New York. SETA ht BET AD 287 RRS 12, 207 473, 388 SED EY: 214 | 10, 988 148, M43 783, 137 
ES Be eae 1 4) «._—«s SR BE bo ce ccccccaes 
> RRS RII ee 111 | 79 10,811 86, 129 | 150 | eee | 48,453 143, 495 
| * RRA IRR cee 362 7 1, 605 64,700 | 770 | OPEL. cccce. 20, 354 99, 760 
Be eh ko eas ncthipbunniies 608 85 | 3,583 60, 166 125 984 | 271 32,611 433 
ee ee ee! 1 RS os) oar | ‘arams| | ass) | aba oes] “Solon | © “Sstana 
Minneapolis... Re 1,563 1988 | 4,279 19, 604 | 355 | M5 |... aore 31, 230 65, 116 
Kansas City...................--. 3 4, 163 | 
Dallas... ORE RE Boe ” 987 | 3,650 "193 45, 283 5 Se + ee 12) 082 62,511 
San Francisco. ...............-.-. 1,594 | 5, 633 2, 412 46, 679 | 106 | 3,978 1, 861 | 28, 271 90, 
Total, January, 1920........ 23,212 33,693 | 317,688 | 1,140, 204 6,427; 24,886 19,964 | 608,283 | 2,174,357 
Total, January, 1919........ 30,291 | 28,710 266,758 | 1,000,813; 13,532 SE i ace caccas. 157,100 | 1, 601, 128 
Per cent, January, 1920........... 1.0 | 1.6 | 14.6 52.4 .3| 1.2 9 58.0 100.0 
Per cent, January, 1919........... 1.9 | 18 | 16.7 68.1 8 . | AS 9.8 100.0 

















Acceptances purchased by each Federal Reserve Bank, and held on Jan. $1, 1920, distributed by classes of accepting institutions. 


{Im thousands of doliu:s.] 


Bank acceptances. 








; Non- | Forei | Grand 
Pederal Reserve Bank. | Non- | | | 
Member — | member | Private |} bank lDemestic.| Fores Total. | om 
banks. — State | banks, | "ranches ey oe woes 
com- | tanks and | | 
panies. | | agencies. 
| ' - —_— 
} 
DE RR rT EER Re 38, 997 561 | 3,406| 6,909| 1,106 eT. cwainees 57 | _51, 086 
New York........ Sars Syne e - 106, 518 2,907 | 37,894 | 25,717 | 13,159 1, 764 3, 5,020; 191,215 
ns & oxy skates scaredatinaace MEME Exennshaken 323 | 306 | be. eee 20 20 | 7,927 
ee eee ee 49, 526 336 | 9,692; 8,687| 6,179 27 48 75 | 74,495 
MIO sess iscexccencce xc eee eee IO BIB bos isons 4 Lasiasstpewiie Dnt dks bes emer Alls ihaseadingttcts<<acelacinesccinien 10, 853 
MI os diedntncccciidusc c= <eowemeoes 10, 449 WE ceccancastins cédccasiewencavaant LE abagwacs fiadicsuwslancecacaten 11,099 
WN Wack cavavupvancce@ennsaueasaen , 833 1,000 | 108 2,501 | Te SE AREA Meee es 70, 807 
7] RRR EEN CRORE then Sieh 2 Re 258 WE icv cevecasl. SURES <cdaunddliceiess dantcasanasete 10, 861 
icy a2 ixtanasbucccssedecnoee i | See a | ree Rae Tae | SEEN keene een , 691 
SN ood coacedossayscaxadaeeeean 6,105 8 | 214 | 995 | YS a, RR ASAP ARABS Eee 7,910 
Moe os ia thcis ce ncseacdnctaee eS eae ae PEE RS EG PER Pree ie | RRR emcriton enpere 1, 037 
MOTI 56 os. ceiwe va cnngagecsdeccnds 70,111 672 | 16,597 15,684 | 14,699 | 45 1, 271 1,316 | 119,079 
To | 

oh Sea 383, 375 6,134 | 68,502 | 61,218 | 36,103 1,893 4,505 6,488 | 562,010 
5 Se: 405,339 | 5,121 | 60,213 | 55,537 | 40,159 | 2,540 5,194 7, 574, 108 
i eee 347, 852 6,446 | 48,798 | 55,876 | 36,358 | 1,646 | 4,934 6,580 | 501,910 
_ 3, SaaS Se » 237 2,178 | 11.986 | 22,163) 15,119 | 1,871 3, 739 5,610 | 281,293 
FOG MEDS a vin viv aveeneunes 240, 259 5,547 3,522 SEO OL SID le onic cachevcnwasess 6,363 | 284, 737 

! i } 





} 





l | 
Trade acceptances. 
| as ol 


| 
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OPERATION OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE CLEARING SYSTEM, JAN. 16 TO FEB. 14, 1920. 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars.] 





Federal Reserve Bank or 


ose tecc cece cesensreseses 


Total: Jan. 16-F eb.14,192) 
Dec.16,1919-Jan. 15,1920 


Items drawn on banks in own district. 





Reserve and Fed- | eral Reserve and 


| 
| Located in Federal | Located outside Fed- 
eral eC Federal Reserve 


Treasurer of United 














branch cities. branch cities. 
atid Amount. | Number. | Amount. 1919 1919 
| 
623,524 | 651,408 | 2,364,271 | 376, 861 78,551 27,566 | 3,066,346 2,675,840 | 1,055,835 | 935, 915 
741,001 | 2,143/890 | 3,093,155 | 1,857,062 | 726,774 | 247,122 | 4'560,930 5,576,154 | 4,248,074 | 3,989, 824 
Sib be wse ce dated 125,990 | 83,903 | 261, 209 , 472 6,772 1,076 | 393,971 | 125,451 |.... 
Mid eibinescnawenil 1,209,312 | 808,239 | 1,501, 803 464 | 137,280 41,930 | 2,848,395 1,773,600 | 1,052,633 935, 981 
210,066 | 217,173 | 854,527 | 150, 696 21,573 9,697 | 1,086,166 737,663 | 377,566 357, 540 
| 124,940 141,612 | 586,701 89, 038 27, 875 4,169 | 739,516 520,355] 234,819 187, 540 
263,514 | 267,652 | 655,724 87, 274 22, 082 8,611 | 941,320 593,456 | 363, 537 327, 787 
176,276 | 1197,515 | 1,059,822 | 247,228 30, 162 6,443 | 1,166,260 | 892,431! 451,186 403, 402 
Si tilanip nin Cailiacs 163,742 | 156,7 474, 879 57, 695 36, 670 8,721 | 675,201 | 373,200 | 228,141 157, 387 
87,741 | 78,177 , 550 81, 060 20, 359 8,455 | 466,650 525,480 | 167,692 189, 846 
| 37,572) 23, 149, 586 15, 996 13, 278 3,690 | 200,436 118,534 42, 923 26, 936 
36, 21,565 | 126,174 16, 146 10, 644 640 | 173,061 108,335 38, 351 28, 868 
51,720 37,048 | 169, 086 22, 986 9, 846 1,913 | 230,652 61, 947 
49, 220 63,195 | 125, 834 20, 004 16, 369 2,982 | 191,423 150,176 86, 181 69, 268 
09 721,870 | 2,757,925 | 342,875 | 137, 861 24,265 | 3,605,224 2,040,440 | 1,089,010 | 960,319 
| 145,611 119,683 | 115,977 17,794 12, 056 5,443 | 273,644 108,648 | 142,920;  —_ 77,089 
221,434 | 278,060 | 1,064,041 | 109,321 76, 587 7,815 | 1,362,062 868, 431 196 | 305,746 
39,724 | 28,578 ; 19, 256 5, 284 1,579 | 233,844 73,319 : 18, 901 
| 66, 519 76,811 | 265,447 24, 555 19, 267 4,251 | 351,233 183,135 86, 265 
61, 624 52,968 | 159,945 17,687 8, 361 1,437 | 229,930 95, 258 33, 270 
212,890  129,722| 887, 71,175 14,014 4,887 | 1,114,890 658, 781 177,033 
» 264 ‘ 1,999,754 | 264,013 60, 255 7,401 | 2,326,273 1,251,622 | 481, 669 
62, 751 52,193 | 274,725 22, 204 12,399! 2,605 215, 516 ' 49,329 
82,511 66,129 | 439,635 39, 866 12,305 1,714 269, 938 93, 732 
89, 138, 538 | 1,373,088 | 389,599 21,727 2,511 632, 840 233,770 
29; 081 12,757 | 123,427 14, 196 16,040 1,842 548 5, 128 20, 117 
| §9,409 38,396 | 292,712 32, 885 51,370, 1,331 : 
| 94) 416 84, 274, 636 22,914 34,583 105, 626 
| 59, 222 48,705 | 268,351 26, 536 13,272! 4,040. 
43, 204 29,260 | 107,181 8,474 11,905, 3,063 
| 38,764 33,644 | 363,381 36, 606 7,963 | 1,412 
| 58,927 38,953 | 129,517 12, 282 18,563, 6, 280 
| 24,573 17,783 | 130,774 10, 816 5,043 | 539 
| 6,161,522 | 7,210,635 {22,998,659 | 4,748,036 | 1,697,000 | 561,056 
| 6,667,004 | 8,083,973 |24,545,481 | 5,214,411 | 1,990,362 745,086 
| 
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1 Includes 1,609 items amounting to $5,869,000, forwarded directly to banks in Baltimore. 
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Operation of the Federal Reserve clearing system, Jan. 16 to Feb. 14, 1920—Continued. 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars.] 


| 


| Items forwarded to | Items forwarded to 






































| 

|Number of business| other Federal Re- t bank or to 
| daysinmonth. | serve Banks and in same 

Federal Reserve Bank or branch. | | their branches. district. 
1920 | 1919 | Number. | Amount. Number.| Amount. 

| - | 
ins Sec nncenanndlioins dhedaiss sedgunnteabustenieah pha canteen Gikeanneet 26 27 | 386, 944 SF a a ae cancel 
WO es chi chb ccldaec caddie chusdmeeousd Kacgawbedghblevvdedccusedatae 25 26 | 1 520, 25, 840 | 8, 527 
BNL. cine > caeaden cp ante osnathdn<qeagucpalabaxel~wqunelareaieldats made’ CS i eee | 120,481 28,714 | 26,937 | 17,750 
SRY ast yn alaeanis \saeasaneeiitraehestaromataedatccetenKat tans 25 26 | 832 po 9p eee ibe tags eet 
CEE dik dys nob UMaine chide tolahhenkd dew dddeanemacbh thas hhiGbddetoncens 25 27 | 287 21,126 | 36,962 | 16, 960 
SR iy so ccxteunddicedspance>stahanacenttideainat aselsanesisddgaess 25 27 | 11,361 6,248; 7,710 4,479 
MUMEENY . SectL Eat cauc didecesbenshsudanaccheuwbtensdccacdugactaseccadates 25 26 | ,181 39,923 | 22,088 6, 228 
TI so oi can gis ousln <kesnduonashs adenenseaadss dan wiigaartctssapidel 25 26 85, 494 64,285 | 2,153 1,602 
B an RR GR Ri ae ii a Rb tA A i an oy ue 26 27 143, 739 110,210 8, 404 10, 870 
MN, L4G... hbds SAA ddsidanddddaccddesebbchuclebehsdieasccucas 25 2% 19, 608 26,717 | 66, 124 16,699 
Sc. 5 sf uranheasensacaguenkawcshahadbstecaensauagikesee legen 25 26 15,099 12,244 | 27,768 49, 180 
IUEIIDEA dabccnndee acc teciccconsdancteandtdladedunccesteteadsestawes 25 26 977 4,361 | 6,940 986 
SE doin cate shapmpeniginrabdadaiebereadaiiesoansdhaueanescevess | ret 17,172 7,955 | 10,804 2, 333 
ileal gill Rl i el i: cate gg ule ack: Sn EIS 26 27 39, 291 19,482 | 7,572 1,679 
GUA TI EL binddddde cdbkdin cd vcvtidddocdMsbabhadBhaccubibbldvedshescdbbos | 25 26 209, 814 37,379 | 7,358 13, 428 
i i a ae a da a 25 24 3,117 1,663 | 6,692 2,409 
SR aoe eb bb cca d vais wataeuena tuk bictinedetads eseueecdietudced 2% 27 19, 716 9,968 | 14,813 3,397 
I sis wuxeyetad es sd0y0<duactcaceeshsunehch<x«leius Paknecyueadde 25 26 ,079 1,245 | 17,411 3,115 
fa LE tle CMM ok > aceon Se! 9 RES, CE eae BD 25 26 5,951 1,735! 1,283 502 
IDR hic cnhidn oth dc ssWiththes cde dibaben br cdbhgdus didecduatddbédasscbaes 24 26 1,679 719 1,730 793 
RE six ed cnvgshnshiageeseasiannediaas anney heeeehls<ncmacnadsxtasacveuawes 25 26 121, 841 ERE SE See ae 
MIND oS 5 re catia us bo ont veste ccc ckadccdubaseUNtbccdghectbeddenscessetoce 26 27 224,191 88,204 88,842 17,349 
PI ig sks 05 45 vce batin's iets £4 < optidin «ah Cites x So pbiadiinltyqerdin at 25 26 61, 069 14,976 38,419 17, 946 
Mince cen cedeangeacskucelonetllpadaniscucamembasn«sotuastianceta~daae 25 24 28, 864 8,873 17,288 8,653 
BEG Sis onc thine co Lda duebdddib a nebiadeda ch deldebedhagctihad 25 26 153, 826 | 24,017 75,019; 4,961 
OE ts onandbhcnanadisaas on cadquiiidecnntaueasesna diet tete shies 25 26 37,432 12,835 18,399 5,051 
MNO Sr SEN ec cakeac duets ocadasbonteedded dicnaiacdeR Meee tANedat yt Speed t 25, 839 | 27,631 18,329) 6,973 
Sik cic cd caw cacacndwnntcdencdcbnds thins cubensden «mds peieiss-aWane 25 26 | 16, 435 | 7,332 83,868  —-21, 398 
Los Ang ORES SURMISE OTE gone cate a =o RR ep 5 SR 15, 676 | 8,978 11, 069 | 5,111 
ei RN I ee SATE A te 25 | 26 2) 432 | 1,153; 18,721; 3,805 
NONE sacri vndackscacxcasreceegtebacanieec cansadadedenssckebarael 25 | 26 4,642 | 22, 738 7,642 | 14,725 
Gn Aika h:a 4deache wees Wenrnn alley ade dae accadeanwcukedeusanerqanhiaeeas 25 | 26 9,102 | 4,227 24, 482 4,084 
ss ann tu cschanscbbeatnny:..ictcaitadasuhcltl te +csiikediecanccataste | 25 26 3,265 | 3,651 15,201) 6, 889 

} } } } 
ae cao a a a ec cll Waivnte | 13,416,395 | 11,783,548 715,958 | 277,877 
DOR: 1h; SUMO: MUI ace Sccestacinnscssddecaidessesesnds | aetadessiey aces 3,837,934 | 2,016,665  763,149| 322,700 

| | | 
| Number of incorporated 
| Number ofmember |Numberofnonmember| banks other than 
banks in district. | banks on par list. mutual savings banks 

Federal Reserve Bank. not on par list. 

1920 1919 | 1920 1919 1920 | 1919 
iis hoc asidwesancdawaies nth sane at aru ow eh audeeNeeeeamemae 431 424 248 244 or 
i. ci Ux bc ertnaes caguukns cececkeusuckanpnemuatiedsuvnuediabe oa 761 722 326 | — 
MN aa, ivan gan nacccaeseieeehaadeneminavadutent teciee 682 666 416 322 |. 8&3 

ed a0 oa cseuacnadnaksdnens auednatewea Ge peseetesnvareneniecutes R46, 819 | 1, 084 | ae 261 
MN 3a sos vecu oacdancdeca cand on ov erbagannidadice Sousa | 591 568 568 312 933 1,195 
EG occ panbs datas shaw eins Rade oee ee eadanaaeeuanasal 431 422 470 289 1, 104 | 1, 290 
cosy <5 sce cawikecn ak cans sha Qdadenss eaahaeda cau’ naiaeesaaaWs 1,374 1, 338 3, 899 2,500 295 | 1, 660 
ais aoc Se nvadauk balcae aa eracuccaae ka kendwien be Gantne ee 511 | 2,540 1, 184 138 | 1, 402 
MII oe cv'rics ucceuddcicecsonciue Hk ceceee ete aCeaeameeniates 926 871 | 2, 361 1, 207 575 | 1,631 
CIS a5 So ad Sued cocasws Requdicwa Uneoutereebauss wwaeeecarates 1, 050 994 | 3, 350 oS, eee! 1,028 
Me oon ps Sdn ns cea weeangeakawduceneeewaussedcamundhasteat zs } 762 735 | 1, 229 | ESS 1, 184 
SN lis cain ch wn danke e cn wnmnncdacceapents biaseaabsaccnes 743 655 | 938 920 108 | 148 
LS Ee een OES eRe T ee 9,140 8,725 | 17,429 10, 487 3, 148 | 9, 877 

DS III so ivan vincss nancdontestcceeindekteccwnmdsleuds | 9,089 8,702 | 16,985 10, 246 3, 9,853 











1 Includes 5,215 items, amounting to $2,015,000, forwarded direct to member banks in other Federal Reserve districts. 
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GROWTH OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE PAR COLLECTION SYSTEM, 1917-1920. 


Some idea of the growth of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks’ clearing and check-collection sys- 
tem for the past three years may be had from 
the following table and accompanying dia- 
grams showing the average number and 
amounts of items handled by all Federal Re- 
serve Banks during each month between March 
16, 1917, and January *15, 1920, also changes 
in the number of member and ‘nonmember 
banks remitting at par each month during the 
period under review. 

Segregation of the number and amount of 
items has been made uniformly during the 
period under review under three heads, viz: 

1. Items drawn on banks in the Federal 
Reserve city. 

2. Items drawn on banks in the district of 
each Federal Reserve bank outside 
the Federal Reserve bank city. 

3. On the Treasurer of the United States. 

In order to avoid duplication no account was 
taken of items forwarded for collection by a 
Federal Reserve Bank to another Federal Re- 
serve Bank or branch. Comparison of both 
the number and amount of items handled dur- 
ing each month since March 16, 1917, shows a 





practically steady growth of the collection sys- 
tem, as the result of the fuller use made of the 
collection facilities of the system by the mem- 
ber banks. These facilities are constantly en- 
larging with the growth in the number of banks 
from which par collections are effected. For 
the period under review the number of member 
banks shows a growth from 7,625 to 9,089, or 
of nearly 20 per cent, while the number of non- 
member banks on the par list has increased 
from 8,607 to 16,986, or about 100 per cent. 
The Federal Reserve par collection service em- 
braces at present about 26,000 banks, or about 
90 per cent of all the banks in the United 
States, other than mutual savings banks, 
which as a rule do not carry checking accounts. 
It may be noted that while the number and 
amount of items collected has increased about 
sixfold, the amount of items collected from 
banks in the Federal Reserve cities shows a 
relatively smaller increase, while the amount 
of items drawn on banks outside the Federal 
Reserve cities and on the Treasurer of the 
United States shows a proportionately larger 
increase. 
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Growth of the Federal Reserve clearing system, by monthly periods, from Apr. 15, 1917, to Jan. 15, 1920, inclusive. 





| Average daily number of items handled. | 
wa ae 
Drawn on— } Drawn on— 


Average daily amount of items handled. 


| Number Number 
. . : | _ —_—— a i 
mem mem! 
Banks in | | Banks in banksin banks on 
district | Treas- district % di ’ 
outside | urer of | outside meuned hea 2 
Federal | United Federal 
Reserve | States. Reserve 
city. } city. 
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NUMBER OF BANKS ON FAR LIST, 
ALSO AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER AND AMOUNT 
OF ITEMS HANDLED BY FR. BANKS, 1917-19/9. 








VERAGE DAILY, OP ITEMS a LACH MONTH, 1) MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


La drawn on Gites. ~ 
. RSS SIs Items dramnon Banks outside FR Bank Cities 
Items drawn on U.S. Treasurer. 





1000.000 





ie aR Sa chy i na 3 ics a nts estes aiasg ere Raden a I pihinpetie trate acteunareetsine AEN ht SRE nian) eal 


YY, Items drawn on Banks un Gittes. 
| Lacms drawn on Banks outside FR. Bank ities. 
Tad Léems drawn on U.S. Freasurer. 














TOTAL NUMBER OF BANKS ON FAR LIST. 
Member Banks . Member Barks : 
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OPERATIONS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Substantial increases in the volume of dis- 
count and note issue operations accompanied 
by further declines in gold and cash reserves 
are some of the salient features of the develop- 
ment of Federal Reserve banking during the 
four-week period between January 23 and 
February 20. 

Fiscal operations of the Treasury included 
the redemption on- February 2 and 16 of 
balances of outstanding loan certificate series 
issued at the beginning of September and De- 
cember of the past year and the issue on Feb- 


ruary 2 of about 305 millions of tax certificates | 


maturing on March 15, the date of the first 
installment of income and excess profits tax 
payments. Notwithstanding a net reduction 
in the amount of outstanding Treasury cer- 
tificates, the Federal Reserve Bank holdings of 
paper secured by such certificates show an in- 
crease for the period of over 60 millions. Fol- 
lowing the restoration of the differential in 
favor of paper secured by Liberty notes and 
Victory notes, as against ordinary commercial 
paper, the Federal Reserve Bank holdings 
war paper thus secured increased 78.7 «te 
while holdings of ordinary commercial paper, 
subject at present to a practically uniform 6 
per cent discount rate, show an increase of 
66.2 millions. At the closing date of the 
se total discounts held by the Federal. 

eserve Banks, 2,358.5 millions, were 205.1 
millions in excess of the corresponding total 
reported four weeks before. Of the total dis- 
counts held on the two dates, about 65 per cent 
was war paper. On the more recent date, of 
a total of 1,525.2 millions of such paper held 
706.9 millions, or 46.3 per cent, was secured by 
Liberty bonds, 244.8 millions, or 16.1 per cent, 
by Victory notes, and 573.5 millions, or 37.6 


of | 


| 
} 


and 126.5 millions, and a decrease in the 
| amount of 90-day paper by nearly 160 millions. 
Holdings of acceptances purchased in the open 
market show a slow but continuous decline 
from 575.8 to 531.7 millions, apparently as the 
result of the higher Federal Reserve rates re- 
cently adopted. Differences in the amounts of 
Treasury certificate holdings represent largely 
amounts of temporary special certificates held 
by the Federal Reserve Banks to cover ad- 
vances to the Government pending collection 
of funds from depositary institutions. 
Discounted paper held by the several banks 
include amounts held under discount for other 
Federal Reserve Banks. During the period 
under review the Federal Reserve Banks of 
Richmond and Kansas City redeemed their re- 
discounted paper, while the New York and 
Philadelphia banks increased their rediscounts 
from 75.4 to 93.9 millions, distributed among 
the Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Dallas banks. In the mean- 
time the holdings of bankers’ acceptances pur- 
chased from the New York and Boston banks 
show a further decline from 48.7 to 30.4 - 
millions, the smaller amount being distributed 
/among the Boston, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and San Francisco banks. 
' Members’ reserve deposits as well as Gov- 
ernment deposits show moderate declines for 
| the period, resulting in a decrease of net de- © 
posits from 1,817.8 to 1,785.8 millions. Fed- 
eral Reserve note circulation expanded during 
the period from 2,844.2 to 2,977.1 millions, or 
at an average weekly rate of 33.2 millions, 
while the banks’ liabilities on Federal Reserve 
bank note circulation declined from 254.8 to 
| 240.9 millions. 
Further export withdrawals, sales of gold 

















per cent, by Treasury certificates, as against | held abroad and apparently also some ex- 
45.4, 17.6, and 37 per cent of a total of 1,386.3 | change of gold for other reserve cash, account 
millions of war paper reported four weeks | for a reduction of 56.8 millions in gold reserves 
earlier. as against a gain of 4.4 millions in other cash 

For the period under review the average | reserves. The result of the considerable note 
maturity of the discounted paper held by the | expansion and the simultaneous decline in 
Federal Reserve Banks shows a considerable | reserves is seen in the continuous decline of 
decrease, largely through increases in the | the banks’ reserve ratio from 44.8 to 42.7 per 
amounts of 15-day and 60-day paper by 182.1 | cent. 
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Resources and liabilities of each Federal Reserve Bank at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 30 to Feb. 20, 1920. 


RESOURCES. 
[In thousands of ee 



































































































































































Laian | | | l | 
| New | Phite- | Cleve-| Rich-| at- | chi | St, | Minne! Kansas Ben | 
Boston-| York, |delphia | land. | mond. | lanta. | cago. | Louis. | apolis.| City. | Dallas. a ni Total. 
Co, SCT es PS a ety Y 
| | 
Gold and nd gold certificates: | | | 
(any tener ee 9,239 | 136,008 | 1,190 | 14,067| 2,521 | 8,523 | 24,278; 2,801! 7,204 302] 6,948 | 11,805 | 225, 156 
eae eee Rataenmanaeass 9,544) 115,488 | 15151 | 14,119 | 2,369 | 8,601 | 24,415 | 25937 | 7,306) 317 | 6,815 | 12,331 | ; 
1S eee 9,556 | 113,966} 942 10,190 | 2,289] 8,574 | 24,349 | 2°805 | 7/248| 361 | 6,525 | 15,530} 202,425 
RS) Dy NRE PSII 9,788 | 112,668} 952 | 13,314 | 2)319| 8,552 | 24) 2) 796 yi 353 | 7,012 | 11,648 | 200,973 
a TRE Se 32,176 | 77,954 | 30,218 | 41,116 | 24,241 | 15,979 | 97,947 | 20,273 | 20, 378 | 40,637 14,117 | 24,488 | 439,524 
Sy eae eee 20,455 | 70,049 | 28,850 | 40,120 | 36,357 | 21,579 | 88,924 | 19, 652 | 21,797 | 46,734 | 13,574 | 26,069 | 434” 160 
UR, Ban. castenidonssceees 22,204 | 74,882 | 29,701 | 40,431 | 29; 365 | 16,287 | 88,152 | 21,076 | 15,778 | 38,156 | 15, 232 33, 568 | 424, 832 
Tit tet ip 48,897 | 43,078 | 27,283 | 41,044 | 28,356 | 21/581 | 73,988 | 137309 | 20/253 31,865 | 16,044 | 30,440 | 3967138 
Gold with foreign agencies: | 
eh gece : 9, 1146 | 9,374 114, 321 
SSIES YE gebekd 281,778 | 81,721 |122, 298 | 39,204 | 50,938 |217, 33,755 | 39,430 | 32, , 830 
Feb. 6.....-.. ea BN + 71,806 | 290,732 | 81,321 |122) 306 | 36,913 | 57,988 |209, 293 | 57,517 | 34,070 37,813 | 31,443 | $5,225 
Feb. 13...-0.200000.ccse002. 73,713 | 299,877 | 84,168 [123,439 | 35,004 | 58, 464 [204,398 | 59,184 | 34,342 | 38,420 | 31,655 | 80,911 | 
i akb he cbktike on om bers 5 | | 84° 252 1237 859 ? 89, 
Bake doh o<nndbak OF | 127451 | 1,103 | 97721 | 
Total gold reserves: | 
eee Re 144,490 | 562,784 {130,867 |188, 005 | 82,530 | 95,681 |367, 447 | 92,437 | 65,573 | 89,570 | 58,901 |134,281 | 2, 012, 656 
DR hcannich dnase seit 135,798 | 543,416 |131, 132 186,353 | 88,252 | 97,826 [357,018 | 90,504 | 66,676 | 95,627 | 58,291 |140, 667 | 1,991,560 
; Feb. 18...-220.-.-+-0000002- 141,159 555, 117 |135, 909 |185, 302 | 80,623 | 90,775 |353, 875 | 93,628 | 60,502 | 86,887 | 59, 531 |145, 072 | 1, 988, 380 
| va tars, vais: | 526, 782 |133, 964 |188, 572 | 79,304 | 95,254 /337,690 | 84,639 | 64,384 | 80, 451 | 60,725 |148, 241 | 1,969, 814 
r ‘ 
— | BR: Sangeet earn 1,836 | 46,171; 236! 967/ 204/ 1,199/ 1,935/ 3,211/ 81! 446] 1,719) 272] 61,277 
j Feb.6. bfeteigedabics eo bene peng 6,568 | 46,387 66 806) 227| 1,170| 2,262| 3, 5A 503 | 1,613 157 | 63,006 
i i teeniascohopensens 6,530| 47,851; 184, 575,  263| 1,332| 1,743| 3,343 74| 540] 1,504| 194/| 64, 133 
SB) 0s eb. 20... poadie deal | 149802 1,725 
i i RT: 149,326 | 608,955 {131,108 188,972 | 82,734 | 96, 880 (369, 382 | 95,648 | 65,654 | 90,016 | 60, 710 |134, 553 | 2,073, 933 
i SA a RO site 142,366 | 589,803 |131, 198 |187;159 | 88, 479 | 98,996 93,787 | 66,730 | 96,130 | 59,904 [140,824 | 2)054, 656 
f Feb. 18...0000 eee ccs eco tess 147,689 | 602, 988 |136,003 185,877 | 80,886 | 92,107 [355,618 | 96,971 | 60,576 | 87, 427 | 61,035 |145, 266 | 2, 052, 513 
ns See ee 175,843 | 575, 402 |134, 113 |189, 374 | | 79,613 | 96,979 |340, 88, 150 | 64, 446 | 81, 61, 821 |148, 435 | 2,035, 440 
f Secured by Government | 
: war obligations? — 
RE trend ccnesre es 112,983 | 595, 495 |159, 272 | 96,940 | 76, 305 63, 749 |153, 642 | 48,300 | 23,883 | 32,806 | 45,476 | 49,091 | 1,457,892 
LCR a 116,703 | 581,479 |154, 695 | 90,401 | 73,033 | 62,143 {167,142 | 51,046 | 24,813 | 30,745 | 47,925 | 51,432 | 1,451,557 
BN iis 40> stensnneal 106,651 | 591,022 |154,385 |100, 866 | 75,594 | 61,619 {165,571 | 50,405 | 29, 144 | 32,636 | 49,246 | 52,423 | 1, 469, 562 
gb Be 100,581 | 616,710 |154,329 112° 845 | 78,271 | 617081 |175,515 | 49,686 | 28,473 | 45,838 | 50,523 | 51,351 | 1,525, 203 
becca pea. 48,085 | 166,632 | 35,868 | 46,555 | 23,455 | 34,684 {161,272 | 45,062 | 41,233 | 55,141 | 17,085 | 41,443 | 716, 465 
RSX 6 cnvddedes 52,180 | 170,873 | 42,068 | 49, 459 | 24,655 | 35,034 [166,735 | 48,056 | 44,924 | 57,140 | 16,275 | 44,583 | 751, 982 
SR cckcadcucenetend 81,880 | 206,644 | 45,914 | 49,120 | 247914 | 35,645 |175, 464 | 45,667 | 42,470 | 54,328 | 15,750 | 46,177 | 823,873 
is ough dn pes was |“ 202, 684 | 45, 454 | 49, 635 | 26,036 38, 157 1178, 654 | 52, 595 41, 699 | 54,663 | 17,304 | 49,023 $33, 321 
Se MMsd hots acascrccness 51,511 | 191,215 | 7,825 | 73,355 | 10,748 | 11,098 | 70,807 | 10,860 | 5,691 | 7,910] 1,087 |119,256 | 561,313 
1 SRS pease E> | 48,877 | 196,876 | 7/861 | 73,955 | 9,917 | 12,648 | 70,086 | 9,466 | 4,933 | 7,246] 1,072 |111,813 | 554,750 
Beb. 1b... eee co cece 22,984 | 204,561 | 7,194 | 76,182 | 10,117 | 17,599 | 73,636 | 9,798 | 4,537 | 11,851 | 1,818 {102,323 | 542, 600 
nine eerie Genceensee | 16,417 | 217,314} 7)094 | 69,611 | 9,738 | 17,449 | 75,088 | 9,802 | 3,012 | 10,315 | 1,768 | 94,005 | 531,708 
ni ates overnment | | 
mds: 
Jan. 90...........c0,.0-00-2| 530] 1,487 1,385 | 833 | 1,235| 375] 4,477| 1,153] 116| 8,868| 3,966| 2,632; 27,036 
Ean nduintievanccigetl 539| 1,457| 1,385; 833 | 1,235| 114] 43477| 1,153| 116| 8,868] 3,966| 2,633| 26,776 
Reb. Bee eee | 839} 15457] 13385; 933] 15235 | 114] 42477] 1,153] 116! 8,868] 3,966| 2,632) 26,775 , 
crit eae rcs vinden nasi | 539] 1,457 | 1,385) 833} 1/235) 1nd | 45477 | 1,153] 116 | 8,868} 3,966 | 2,632, 26,775 
sey onvhdereitreeen ll RE 50 |........ ati... nh epee Re OSE ae TT ek Rik 64 
SR tenth as takin: snseeals can eae OL a. oa Ral IE TA Ces SCRE ie Re alen 7 pe 3 
Beb. 13.2.0 eee voce coor 50 Jae... eg eee oy Perce eee BS ty Aer fe te Lee ae 63 
ieee cep tence lala _ aR ere SAL aestthect damnit... bs ébie «daa hbeds ao| didn de 
United States certificates of | 
indebtedness: | 
eg a ECF 21,896 | 69,240 | 31,261 | 23,571 | 12,260 | 15,665 | 40,500 | 17,560 | 8,480 | 15,323 | 8,300 | 12,365, 276, 421 
SM snnhnt Batmiaaeccnaee | 21,842 | 68,202 | 31,013 | 24/012 | 12) 260 | 15,665 | 40,474 | 17,162 | 8,480 | 17,240 | 8,300 | 11,414 | 276, 
REE ach vpkecaocasrpentt | 233627 | 66,482 | 36,938 | 23,421 | 15/260 | 15/665 | 41,328 | 17/291 | 8,480 | 19,169 | 9,300 | 13,356 | 290,317 
rots es Oe egies 21,584 | 62,171 | 30,921 | 23,436 | 12,260 | 15,665 | 40,328 | 17,479 | 8,480 | 16,411 | 8,300 | 11,575 | 268,610 
otal earning st 
sich cons ><k ade 234,964 (1,024,089 |235,611 241,264 |124,003 |125,575 [430,698 |122,935 | 79,403 |120,048 | 75,814 |224, 787 | 3, 089, 191 
DU Mnnssdeesscccvecuertye (240, 141 {1,018,937 |237;022 |238; 670 |121, 100 '125, 607 |448, 914 |126, 883 83,266 |121;239 | 77,538 221,875 | 3,061, 192 
Feb. 13........ ‘evan ee 235, 681 |1;070, 116 |245;816 |250, 432 |127;120 |130,645 |460, 476 |124,314 | 84,747 |126, 852 | 80,080 |216,911 | 3,153,190 
Ga sideisi<ckcnccotae 216, 538 !1'100, 386 |2397 183 [256)370 [1277540 1132,469 1474, 062 {130,715 | 81,780 ,136,095 | 81,861 |208,676 | 3,185,675 
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Resources and liabilities of each Federal Reserve Bank at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 80, to Feb. 20, 1920—Continued. 


Uncollected items and other de- | 


ductions from gross deposits: 


Five per cent redemption fund 
against Federal Reserve bank 
notes: 


1 Includes bills discounted for | 


other Federal Reserve Banks: 


Fe 
1 Includes bankers’ acce tances | 
bought from other Federal 
Reserve Banks: 
With lng indorsement— 


Without per indorse- | 


BA Mathie d < desis cc cncegeage 


RESOURCES—Continued. 
{In thousands of dollars.]} 









































| | ’ j % 
| | San 
New | Phila- | Cleve- | Rich- At- Chi- | St. | Minne- Kansas) 
|Boston-| York. \delphia.| land. | mond.  lanta. | cago. | Louis. | apolis.| City. Dallas. —_ 
ea t ae 
| | | | | 
106 | 3,004 500| 640} 553) 480| 2,116) 356] 515} 462) 506) 231 | 
7110} 3,004) 500) 640| 553) 503] 2116) 356) 515| 462/ 506| 231 
1,113 3,094 500 641 | 553 506 | 2,116 | 866 515 462 506 231 
} 1,117 3,094 500 | 641 563 506 | 2,116 866 515 462 533 231 
} | | j 
j | | | 
| 64,644 211,926 | 76,407 | 74,597 | 81,640 | 37,701 |116,389 | 66,196 | 19,696 | 77,363 | 51,608 | 54,961 
58,303 | 204,014 | 69,626 | 73,947 | 66,533 | 39,044 |115, 782 | 66,638 | 20,530 | 73,831 | 55,795 | 52,928 
| 94,014 | 234)838 | 87,732 | 85,491 | 87,496 | 47,032 121,409 | $1,341 | 20,328 | 84,601 | 53,915 | 54,136 
| 79,175 | 234,058 | 92,312 | 87,794 | 70,459 | 42,806 |129, 046 | 73,675 | 21, 184 | 83,590 | 58,704 | 56, 850 
| | } 
1,072 2,729 | 1,475 | 1,155 | 435 782 | 1,660 336 406 977 568 665 
1,072;  23668| 1,475| 1,059; 715| 343| 1,483] 237] 482| 971] 562] 665 
1.072; 2,681| 1,475| 1,124} 331; 827] 1,799] 317] 200] 971] 562] 665 
| 1,072 2,556 | 1,475 |} 1,095 | 503 855 | 2,079 322 570 970 562 065 
348 1,103 569 465 569 | 294 535 279 129 517 233 300 
489 921 353 | 309 693 | 131 820 283 95 396 195 363 
282 1, 448 279 285 130 568 241 59 336 162 324 
339 | 948 256 299 356 138 575 284 63 238 131 224 
1, 851, 896 |445, 665 |507,093 |280,934 |261, 712 |920, 780 |285, 750 |165, 803 |289,383 |189, 439 |415, 497 
1443, 481 1,819,437 |440,174 |501,784 |278,073 |265,124 (928,395 |288,184 |171, 618 |293,029 |194, 500 |416, 886 
479, 851 1,914, 705 |472) 064 (523,844 296, 671 |271,247 941, 986 [304,050 |166,515 |300, 649 |196, 260 |417, 533 
474, 084 '1. 916,444 |467,839 |535,573 |279,034 |273, 753 1948, 046 |294, 012 |168, 558 2, 451 * 612 |415, 081 
' | 
oat let. Bot 8, 900 15,000 | 48,940 |........]........|.....-..| 14,950 
002 BAM NMP: OLS» eos &- 8, é | 14,040 | 54,200 |........|.....25-Jeose----| 19,341 fo202 22: 
can ieeteh mig ae pte ie 8,500 |........| 15,000 | 42,195 |........| 5,000 | 5,000 | 21,935 
ae Medan, rte fbi 9s Banarnd ct 1/915 11,500 | 40,800 |........! 42274} 92950 ! 22)390 |... 
| 
| | 
Bs See wall eeanw dacs genculeseendes RSP bree ee 2,978 eB ree ee ee eee 
Ee ST eee ee ek ae Fae Se - Ee | ee eee eee eee ee 
SR Cbes owl e) sOggee 5,087 | 5,000|...............- RINE ocuaitheceanntl 
REM ERI RNS RT hs cam i 5,087 | 5,000|........|...-..-- | eatin sero 
| | 
RRS ses wn EE ERE Somme) ". Hees MS Bellen 3,408 
| | EN See _X.) [ E eae Ee nad adic oat ten teens Wan Fe scumei da 3,408 
E  | Sean Rieke co NARARE Rei eemReN Regge S GET Gdlress Acs ms 3,408 
Bt ees Certee ee 4 ee |---++++- ern Peeeeee es rates ee J--++-e- 3,408 
LIABILITIES. 
| 
| 7,198} 22,390 | 7,809 9,535 | 4,307 | 3,469 | 12,525 | 4,081| 3,112] 4,021 | 3,419| 5,837 
| 77210 | 23,453 | 7,900; 9,537! 4,398 | 3, 12,541 | 4,083 | 3,123} 4,031 | 3,484 | 5,874 
77710 | 23/304 | 7/900 97532 42401 | 3,493 | 12,617| 4,094| 3,127| 4,046 3,482| 5,968 
| 72210 | 23,796 | 8,190 | 9,804 | 4,540 | 3,504 | 12,637 4,122) 3,133 | 4,047 | 3,484 | 5,974 
| 8,359 45,082 | 8,805 | 9,089 | 5,820} 4,695 | 14,292 | 3,724 3,569} 6,116} 3,080| 7,539 
8,359 | 45,082 | 8,805 | 9,089 | 5,820| 4,695 | 14,292 | 3,724, 3,569| 6,116 | 3,030 7,539 
8,350 | 45,082 | 8,805 | 9,080 | 5,820| 4,605 | 14,202 | 3,724 3,569) 6,116 | 3,030| 7,539 
| 8,359 | 45,082 | 8,805 | 9,089 | 5,820 | 4,695 | 14,202 | 3,724 | 3,560 | 6,116 | 3,090) 7,539 
} } | | 
| 4,777 31,510 | 4,969 | 3,205 | 4,121 | 2,527] 4,284 | 4, 268 | 1,467 | 3,629; 2,856) 5,361 
| 3°762| 4,602] 4,000 1,479)........ 2,521 | 7,747| 3,711| 3,575| 2,719| 2,514| 5,307 
| 851 7,942 | 1,454) 3,282 | 6 3 1,490 | 1,733 368 | 1,740) 1,232) 3,100 
| 2,718 38,0385 | 2,614 6,968 | 1,516 | 2,799] 4,254) 3,192 1,685 | 3,208 | 2,020) 6,578 
| | 
| | | 
1113, 721 | 729, 545 | 97,575 |135,788 | 60,863 | 56, 250 |269, 728 | 68, 427 | 51,366 | 86,714 | 63,079 |117, 656 
'109,653 | 734,709 100, = ie | 62,070 | 56,937 |272,792 | 69,513 | 53,175 | 93,723 | 65,055 |118, 919 
1118, 967 | 730/617 31,754 | 61,687 | 56,625 |253,585 | 72,270 | 50,096 | 88,719 | 62, 461 |118, 138 
us, 707, 113 300 (130 180, 438 | 60,207 | 58,952 {250,363 | 69,403 | 50,072 | 91,613 | 67,171 |118, 807 
| | 
| 54,992 | 150,124 | 67, 665 | 63,915 | 67,797 | 34,044 | 86,132 | 50,897 | 13,638 | 64,840 | 32,709 | 33,767 
| 41,364 | 120,666 55, 980 | 62, 663 | 58,538 | 34,757 | 79,180 | 52,894 | 15,432 | 62,260 | 34, 134 , 867 
| 67,960 191, 979 84, 987 | 68, 602 | 77,343 | 43,372 |112,232 | 65,621 | 16,036 | 75,745 | 39,376 } 37,198 
| 59,440 179, 458 83) 115 | 7, 473 | | 60,906 | 38,945 |104,099 | 56,872 | 17,158 | 72,261 | 38,452 | 33, 427 
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Resources and liabilities of each Federal Reserve Bank at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 30 to Feb. 20, 1920—Continued. 


LIABILITIES—Continued. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 


























































































Cleve- | Rich- Kansas) ’ 
Boston. york, |delphia.| land. | mond. | lanta. | cago. | Louis. lepeite. City, | Dallas. — Total. 
ei ae 
ae 1 Ne See 6,486} 42,394] 6,493 | 6,022| 3,654] 2,652] 9,965!) 3,859 | 2,261} 4,011| 2,171} 5,450 95, 418 
mb. ae aes ree EE '427| 40,045 | 6,928] 6,236 | 3,720| 2,674 | 10,072 | 3,767 | 2,314| 3,890| 2,070] 4,733 95, 876 
Feb. 13 SOR eee. 5 5,510 | - 42,713 | 7,612| 6,065 | 3,624| 2,663) 9,978| 4,009 | 2,184] 3,693] 23036] 6,957 97,044 
peg Ly ae, 5,497 | 42/165] 6,796 | 6,116 | 3,620] 2,766| 9,741| 3,831 | 2,234| 3,665| 2,131] 6,804 95, 366 
Total gross Ss dhapebiia: 
| © {a 179,976 | 953,573 |176,702 |208,930 |136, 435 | 95,473 |370,109 |127,451 | 68,732 |159, 194 |100, 815 |162, 234 2, 739, 624 
| We eae 164, 900, 022 |167; 888 |202; 299 |124,328 | 96, 889 |369; 791 |129,885 { 74,496 |162) 592 |103,773 |166,326 | 2’ 662,495 
GEREN SRA Ae 193,288 | 973,251 |186,999 209, 703 |1 353 102, 987 |377,285 |143,633 | 68,684 |169,897 |105, 105 |165, 393 2 839; 578 
US er 183, 008 | 966,771 |183, 834 |223° 995 |1267 339 |103, 462 |377; 457 |133,298 | 71,149 |170, 747 |109,774 (165,616 | 2’ 815, 450 
Federal Reserv e notesin actual 
Tan. 20.. ee Sere Te 234,991 | 769,170 |222, 802 {256,556 |130,777 |142, 090 |481, 109 {134,209 | 81,635 | 99,565 | 71,677 |226, 363 | 2,850,944 
ORR Sees 242) 256 | 788,121 |225, 836 |257; 936 |130,906 |143, 916 |488, 999 |1347 455 | 81,645 |100, 259 | 73,868 (223,578 | 2’ 891,775 
Fob ee ae. hale 249, 453 | 809,254 |238, 871 |272) 544 |130, 529 |144, 173 |495, 197 |136,668 | 82,386 |100, 539 | 74,499 12247974 | 2/959) 087 
Sia. J 254,247 | 817,411 |238, 059 |270; 050 |129, 632 |146, 262 |501, 228 |137,133 | 82,141 |101,563 | 76,782 |222'616 | 2,977; 124 
Federal ‘Reserve bank notes in 
circulation—net liability: 
MUNIN. . ss40559>s- 0» san 19,369 | 50,853 | 27,567 | 21,439 | 11,794 | 15,278 | 39,790 | 15,359 | 8,070 | 19,471 | 9,860 | 11,680] 250,530 
emma «coe, Oe 19,649 | 51,000 | 27,607 | 21,116 | 11,780 | 15,220 | 39,210 | 14,976 | 7,995 | 18,902 | 9,628 | 11,607| 248,780 
Feb 13 ites: oak: Sen 19,460 | 50,467 | 27,233 | 20,965 | 11,678 | 14,860 | 38,633 | 14,778 | 7,899 | 18,847 | 9,398 | 11,592] 245, 810 
19, 096 49,098 | 26,402 | 20,289 | 11,645 | 14,698 37, 908 14,515 | 7,692 | 18,684 | 9,727 | 11,104 240, 858 
All othe Hiabilities: | | 
2 a ee tie deh greegees 1, 567 10,819 | 1,890] 1,544 7il 707 | 2,955 926 | 685 | 1,016 638 | 1,844 25, 302 
Feb. 6. RR 1,801} 11,669] 2,138] 1,807 841 919 | 3,562 1, 061 | 790 | 1,129 717 | 1,962 , 396 
| Ras ates 2,081 | 12,847] 2,256) 2,011 890 | 1,039] 3,962] 1,153 850 | 1,204 746 | 2,067 31, 106 
oy AR I coma 2,164} 14,286] 2,549] 2, 1,058 | 1,132] 4,524 1, 220 | 874} 1,204 815 | 2,232 34, 404 
a ere , 460 |1, 851, 896 |445, 665 |507,093 |289, 934 , 750 |1 289, 383 415, 497 | 6, 
Feb. a _...++++++-/443, 481 |1, 819, 437 |440, 174 |501, 784 |278,073 |265, 124 [928,395 |288, 184 171,618 |203, 029 |194, 500 |416, 886 | 6,040, 685 
OE RS OPS Sear 479, 851 |1,914, 705 |472, 064 [523,844 |296, 671 |271, 247 |941, 986 |304,050 166,515 |300, 649 |196, 260 |417,533 | 6,285,375 
Jy Se ee 474,084 |1, 916,444 |467, 839 [535,573 |279, 034 273, 753 |948, 046 |294,012 ‘168, 558 |302, 451 |203, 612 1415, 081 6, 278, 487 
MEMORANDA. 
Cumnaee liability as indorser | | 
* Discounted per mitie | 
counted with other Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks— | 
| Se eseppere f—) eee 50,000 | 32,790 |........ eee Beers NAT Be ed ee SE eee 
I RE fol aeae: 49,800 | 41,381 |........ 5,000 |... . SARE te: COR tae Ki. Par Se, SU a 
Feb. 13.... ii ys ee pr ale 49,735 | 47,945 |........|... ig ah ENG SUS Tan FOR. 2 SS. RARER ENR, | 97, 680 
ees ci sakeicdelatepcna 48,100 | 45,819 |........|....... fii Ai ERE e ae rena ee SRE FA | 93, 919 
Bankers’ acceptances sold | | | | 


9 other Federal Reserve 











anks— | 
MT hhc. sewessoauxs A BRA Be Depicere bestnan aR Sa ais 22 etme ape ae Raha Fo -20 Reer, Satier 4,600 
cio accackasnctied | REERGRRREECE SR ais emer a ELDAR tee: Cre Peet ke eee 1,495 
Saas | ee ‘BG RS eh Be eee Bene EAE Rees | 20, 263 
eee _ oe Bae Bes eh Be BA Oi re Baa NE ie eR Bae | 20,263 
| | | J 
Maturities of bills discounted and bought, also of Treasury certificates of indebtedness. 
{I thousands of dollars.] 
| | Within 15| 16to30 | 31t060 61t090 | Over 90 Total 
days. days. | days. days. | days. wy 
ees “wend 
et ih eats iN selagedy-<tumeh vcapeetet sce ake se) e ese aimee 206, 267 309, 576 255,093 18,304 | 2,174,357 
Feb. e. attache axedimaecps +s Seana -sophettas thee Linen ieee 1, 432, 954 172,123 | 320,861 | 261,197 16,404} 2,208, 539 
Esti ce Sox dours Cones ssn re cnds seat bekedie tastes Mraake 1, 457, 971 223,771 357, 350 239,269  15,074| 2,203,435 
LS IN sik Keats acpiaoctiusensateon te bapeseascndesseeebeee 1,511, 016 219, 421 425, 383 188, 067 14,637 | 2,358,524 
Bills bought: 
Iso: < cance dat «pares aehs} caine os «sp aR tak baa eed - eRe neha : PERE REMROS 561,313 
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FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


Federal Reserve note account of each Federal Reserve Bank at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 30 to Feb. 20, 1920. 
































{In thousands of dollars.] 
| | 
| Phila- , , | we : San 
Bos- New | Cleve- Rich- | At- Chi- St. | Minne-| Kansas) 
ton York del- | land. | mond. | Janta. | cago. | Louis. apolis.| City. | Dallas.) Fran- | Total. 
| phia | cisco. 
toed Se eee eee ee ie -|-————|— . ‘ane Wee desi ods A 
Federal Reserve notes: | } 
Received from agents— : } 
os aby coe 246,496 898,612 232,709 [268,746 135, 555 146, 338 '512, 616 |153, 298 | $3,511 {106,247 | 75,601 |270,964 | 3,130,783 
+ SSR A eee 248,173 890, 621 237° 728 271, 834 134, 463 148, 438 \520, 988 152,812 | 83,426 |106,320 | 76,940 |267,959 | 3,139, 652 
DEE useussscadeees 254,900 907,429 251,076 283, 447 '135, 154 |148,816 523,363 |152,779 | 83,348 |106,647 | 77,270 |263,745 3, 187,974 
re 262,182 910,635 |249, 499 283, 846 134, 780 |151,858 \540, 602 [154,278 | 83,274 |107,952 | 79,622 |263,261 | 3,221,789 
Held by banks— 
Jan. 30 Mitks fervlde alee 11,505 129,442 | 9,907| 12,190 4,778| 4,248 31,507 | 19,089 | 1,876 | 6,682 4,014 | 44,601 279, 839 
1 RR 5,917 102,500 | 11, 892 13, 898 | 3; 557 | 4,522 | 31,939 | 18,367 | 1,781 | 6,061 | 3,072 | 44,381 247,877 
oa = Wilda dee ccsacecee 5,447 98,175 | 12,205 10, 903 4 625 | 4,643 | 28,166 | 16,111 962 | 6,108 | 2,771 | 38,771 228, 887 
eer eae 7, 935 93,224 | 11,440 13, 796 5, 148 | 5, 596 | 39, 374 | 17,145 | 1,133 | 6,389 | 2,840 | 40,645 244, 665 
In astent abies | 
80... 2.2.2... 2 es. -/284, 991 | 769,170 |222, 802 |256,556 130,777 |142, 090 /481, 1 oo 81,635 | 99,565 | 71,677 |226,363 | 2,850,944 
CO” ee ae |242,256 | 788,121 |225,836 257, 936 130, 906 1143) 816 488, 900 134,455 | 81,645 |100,259 | 73,868 [223,578 | 2,891,775 
Feb. 13 Beet aves vende ‘249° 453 | 809; 254 |2387 871 |272' 544 |130, 529 /144, 173 495,197 |136, 668 | 82,386 |100,539 | 74,499 |224°974 | 2° 9597087 
Niwas ciwaneemekial '254,247 | 817,411 |238,059 270, 050 129; 632 |146, 262 ‘501, 228 137, 133 | 82,141 |101, 563 | 76,782 |222,616 | 2,977,124 
Che cited with or tocredit | | | 
— agent: | | | } | | | 
Maas edn men wee GiG ens ,129 | 281,778 | S, bs 122, 298 | 20,206 | | 59,988 |217, 271 | | 97,708 33,755 | 39,430 | 32,369 | 81,830 | 1,119, 426 
Feb. ide's see vad diene cataeuel 71,806 | 290,732 | 8 1 (122,306 | 36,913 57,988 |209,293 | 57,517 | 34,070 | 37,813 | 31,443 | 85,225 | 1, 116, 427 
eer 73,713 299, 877 | 4° 168 123, 439 | 35,004 | 56,646 |204,398 | 59,1 34,342 | 38,420 | 31,655 | 80,911 1,121, 757 
, eee Ae 88,895 | 304,712 | 84, 252 |123, 859 | 33,380 | 55,643 |208,537 | 58,463 | 33,668 | 38,825 | 31,057 | 89,507 | 1,150,798 
ae... delivared to Federal Re- | | 
serve } 
BP ee 212,529 | 951,245 1155, 901 (210, 819 jae 972 |108, 953 |385, - (104, 222 | 60,075 | 95,847 | 63,548 |197, 226 | 2,647, 947 
Seer snahinnduattae 217,760 , 946,763 171, ”789 (204° 533 |102, 972 '105; 773 |403, 86 108, 568 | 66,549 | 95,131 | 65,272 (201,284 | 2, 690, 261 
SE Mach vk ocecc snccetadue 2; 515 11,000, 085 '169, 852 219, 989 104; 072 114, 335 414, 384 1105; 823 | 65,944 | 98,549 | 66,814 189,614 2,761, 176 
OS ee ee 194, 415 1,084, 865 - 469 229, 750 110, 787 115, 654 429, 163 112) 083 | 62,493 |110,792 | 69,595 |183,092 | 2,834,158 
| 








Federal Reserve note account of each Federal Reserve agent at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 30 to Feb. 20, 1920. 


[In thousands of dollars.]} 





























j ’ 
| Phila- | ¢ | es 
| New Cleve- | Rich- At- Chi- St. | Minne-| Kansas | 
i York. a, land.  mond.| lanta. cago. | Louis. apolis.' City. iy allas. — | Total. 
| | | 
| 
Federal Reserve notes: | 

a from Comp- 

r er— ! | } | 
San vakiesdlil 483, 600 |2, 008,720 |510,780 489,200 |305, 860 [302,000 860, 120 |299,600 (154,080 207, 300 |145, 980 1419, 880 | 6, 187, 120 
| RRR ie -* 487,600 |2,024,440 [510,780 |491, 340 |305, 860 305,000 868,520 |299, 900 (154, 080 (207, 300 146, 980 |420, 480 | 6,222° 280 
Feb. 13 BRS a 498, 520 |2, 046, 240 /528, 7 40 |305, 860 |306,600 |878,600 |300,900 154,080 |207, 820 |146, 980 |420, 480 | 8, 300, 000 
OF ae nessa 511, 960 |2,052, 940 [538, 513, 840 |308, 360 |311,000 896, 302, 800 |155, 080 |210, 320 |149, 780 |422,000 | 6,372,900 

Retumned ¢ to Comptroller— | } 
ee, 00......- neat 205, 284 1,001,388 |256,771 190, 534 |140, 562 |103, 542 320, 954 |125, 302 | 60,669 93,393 | 52, 504 |138, 966 | 2,689, 869 
| 8 SRSA ee ’ 607 |1/ 012,819 |260, 172 193,526 [142,854 |105,492 328, 932 |127,488 | 61,354 | 95,010 | 53,430 |142,571 | 2) 7327 255 
Wing occas (210,700 |1,019; 811 |263;324 196, 393 |144, 762 |106, 834 |333, 827 |129) 821 | 62,732 96,403 | 54,655 |146,855 | 2,766, 147 
Gia ain neal aacanon ss (212, 518 1,023, 305 [265,741 198,974 |146, 386 107, 837 '339, 688 |131,542 | 63,406 97,998 | 55,253 |149, 289 2,791, 937 
Chargeable to Federal Re- | | 

Serve agent— 

Oo eae 278, 316 |1,007,332 254,009 298, 666 ™ 298 1198, 458 |539, 166 |174,298 | 93,411 113,907 | 93,476 [280,914 | 3, 497,251 
(ON Serr oe \278, 1,011,621 |250,608 af 814 163, 006 199, 508 539, 588 |172,412 | 92,726 |112,290 | 93,550 |277, 909 3, 490, 025 
Feb. iN dextinueocesn’ 287, 820 |1,026, 429 |265,456 308, 747 '161, 098 /199) 766 44, 773 |171,079 | 91,348 [11,417 | 92,325 |273, 505 | 3,533,853 
TE Mik os atwannncwe 299, 1,029,635 |272,639 314, 866 |161,974 4 |208, 163 \556, 752 |171,258 | 91,674 |112,322 | 94,527 |272,711 | 3,580,963 

In hands “ Federal aaa | | | 

serve agent— 

DS EE | 31,820 | 108,720 | 21,300 | 29,920 | 29, 743 | 52,120 26,550 | 21,000 | 9,900 7,660 | 17,785 | 9,950 | 366,468 

8} ae | 30,820 | 121,000 | 12,880 25,980 28,543 | 51,070 | 18,650 | 19,600 | 9,300 5,970} 16,610 | 9,950 | 350, 373 

a REE eS 32,920 | 119,000 | 14,380 25,300 | 25,944 | 50,950 | 21,410 | 18,300 | 8,000 4,770 | 15,055 | 9,850 | 345,879 

3 SS 37,260 | 119,000 | 23,140 , 31,020 | 27,194 | 51,305 | 16,150 | 16,980 | 8,400. 4,370 | 14,905 | 9,450) 359,174 
Issued to Federal Reserve | | | 
less amount re- | | | 

turned to Federal Re- | | 

serve agent for redemp- | | | | 

tion— | 
po ee ii dedepena 246,496 898,612 232,709 |268, 746 1135, 555 (146,338 |512,616 |153,298 | 83,511 |106,247 | 75,691 |270, 964 | 3, 30,783 
i, eres \248, 173 890, — 237, 728 271, 834 134) 463 148, 438 520,938 152,812 | | 83, 426 |106,320 } 76,940 [267,959 | 3,139,652 
 Matcy sn écaneudin |254, 900 907, 429 (251,076 283, 447 135, 154 148, 816 \523, 363 (152,779 | 83, 348 |106,647 | 77,270 |263,745 | 3,187,974 

ee |262, 182 910, 635 |249, 499 (283, 346 i134, 780 151, 858 | |540, 602 14, 278 | 83, 274 |107, 952 | 79,622 |263,261 | 3,221,789 

Collateral held as security for | | 
outstanding notes | | j 
“ee... certicates— 183, 740 | | 28,025 | 2,500 4, 000 | | 13,052 | 8, 831 240, 148 
eee eee ewww ene teeee +. yf eee eeeee D |-~---+--- , [oeeeeeee ea | , eoece~-- y 

badder Fae 183,740 |... 2... | 28,025 |........ 2,500 |........ 4,000 | 13,052 |...... <7] S83a|........| 240,148 

WS cs cacana vostecsateas 183,740 |........| 32,085 |........ ot ae 4,000 | 13,052 |........| 8,831 }........| 244,148 

PR Ras <5 veebkswnc Bepecrre oe eee | SB.Gee |...<2.-. ps See 4,000 | 13, ee | 8,831 in 241, 148 
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Federal Reserve note account of each Federal Reserve agent at close of business on Fridays, Jan. 80 to Feb. 20, 1920—Contd. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 


Phila- . » | San | 
| New Cleve-| Rich-| At- Chi- | St. | Minne- | ; 
Boston.) york, a 4 land. | mond. | lanta. | cago. | Louis. | apolis. — | Total. 


Collateral held as ard for | 
outstanding notes—Contd. | 
Gold redemption fund— 
i cidiiaddaenines | 16,129 
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616, 834 |150, 988 |146, 448 
599, 889 |156, 407 
607,552 166,908 |160, 008 
605,923 165,247 |159, 987 
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1 For actual amounts see “ Paper delivered to Federal Reserve agent,” on p. 317. 
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CONDITION OF MEMBER BANKS IN SELECTED CITIES. 


For the period between January 16 and 
February 13 reports from over 800 member 
banks in leading cities indicate a continuous 
decline, totaling about 162 millions, in United 
States securities held. United States bonds, 
including Liberty bonds but exclusive of 
circulation bonds, show a decline during the 
period from 622.6 to 594.5 millions, Victory 
notes, a decline from 226.1 to 212.1 millions, 
and Treasury certificates, largely as the result 
of redemptions by the Government on or 
before maturity, a decline from 815.9 to 695.9 
millions. Loans secured by Government war 
obligations (less rediscounts) show a decrease 
from 1,002.2 to 922.4 millions. Of the total 
amount of these loans held at the more recent 
date, 639.0 millions, or 69.3 per cent, was 
secured by Liberty bonds, 264.2 millions, or 
28.6 per cent, by Victory notes, and 19.2 
millions, or 2.1 per cent, by Treasury certifi- 
cates, compared with 692.9 millions of paper 
secured by Liberty bonds, 292.4 millions of 
papes secured by Victory notes, and 16.9 
millions of paper secured by ‘Treasury cer- 
tificates held four weeks previous. 

Loans secured by stocks and bonds show 
continuous reduction from 3,370.1 to 3,232.4 
millions, though it should be noted that 
liquidation of these loans is limited almost 
entirely to New York City. As against the 
considerable reduction in these loans and in 
loans secured by United States securities, all 
other loans and investments (exclusive of 
rediscounts with Federal Reserve Banks) 
show a steady and fairly uniform increase from 
9,589. 7 to 9,776.9 millions. 

War paper rediscounted with and held by 
Federal Reserve Banks for reporting member 
banks declined from 299.8 to 280.5 millions, 
while Federal Reserve Bank holdings of other 
paper rediscounted by reporting members 
increased from 656.3 to 736.9 millions. In 
addition, the Federal Reserve Banks show an 
increase from 801.3 millions to 965.5 millions 
in the total of collateral notes held under 
discount for reporting member banks. Of 
the latter total, all but 3.5 millions was war 
paper. During the same period the total 
amount of war paper held by Federal Reserve 








Banks under discount for reporting member 
banks increased from 1,095.5 to 1,242.5 millions. 
These amounts represent about 81 and 85 
pes cent of the total amounts of war paper 
1eld on the respective dates by the Federal 
Reserve Banks. The amount of other paper 
held under discount for reporting member 
banks by the Federal Reserve Banks went 
up from 661.9 to 740.4 millions, or from 88 to 
90 per cent of the total paper of this class held. 
The total amount of paper held under discount 
for reporting members shows an increase for 
the four weeks from 1,757.4 to 1,982.9 mil- 
lions, or from 83.7 to 86.5 per cent of the total 
discounts held by the Federal Reserve Banks 
on the respective dates. 

Total loans and investments, exclusive of 
rediscounts with the Federal Reserve Banks, 
show a falling off for the period of 191.8 mil- 
lions, and an even larger decrease for the 
member banks in New York City. This de- 
crease is, however, more than fully offset by 
an increase in bills discounted and rediscounted 
with Federal Reserve Banks. 

Redemption of ‘Treasury certificates and 
Government expenses considerably in excess 
of revenues account for the net withdrawal 
during the period of 266.3 millions of Govern- 
ment deposits, the amount of 156.8 millions 
being the lowest Friday night balance carried 
with reporting banks by the Government 
since the beginning of last year. Other 
demand deposits (net), in keeping with the 
reduction in the banks’ loan accounts, show 
a decline of 189.3 millions, a larger reduction 
at the banks in Federal Reserve Bank and 
branch cities being offset in part by the in- 
crease shown for country banks located outside 
Federal .Reserve Bank and branch centers. 
Gains of time deposits aggregated 34.6 mil- 
lions, notwithstanding a loss of 20.7 millions 
under this head shown for the banks in New 
York City. ats 

Reserve balances with the Federal Reserve 
Banks, —— as the result of large with- 
drawals of Government deposits, declined 75.6 
millions, while cash in vault shows an increase 
of about 6 millions. 
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Principal resource and liability items of member banks in leading cities, including member banks located in Federal Reserve 
Bank cities and in Federal Reserve branch cities, as at close of business on Fridays from Jan. 23 to Feb. 13, 1920. 


1. ALL REPORTING MEMBER BANKS. 
{In thousands of dollars.] 








brttlida 8 Lcteae | 
New | Phila-| Cleve- | Rich- |_ St. | Minne-| Kansas| r+ 
Boston. York. delphia.. land. | mond. *| Louis. | apolis. | City. | Daren) nang Total. 


| 





Number of reporting 
banks: 


= 


S883 





wwgtsss 


«BERR aaee 


bonds, including Lib- 
bonds: 


. | 27,697 
Feb. 13 .734 | 27,311 
United States Victory 
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12, 265 
11, 936 
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185, 067 
181, 495 
181, 417 
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Loans secured by United 
States bonds, Victory 
notes, and certificates: 

Jan. 23 


on 
oy 
Uf 
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Feb. 13 
Loans secured by stocks 
and bonds other than 
United States securi- 
ties: 





347, 641 
202: 343, 161 
|207,048 | 344,347 
'206,222 | 345,771 
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oO 
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512,977 | 814,233 |350, 545 

518,787 | $18,520 |350, 510 |: 
33 (360° 308 |: 

349; 736 |36 
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1,008, 533 |6,078,745 |912,8 596, 756 |530 
982,223 |6, 062,701 | 5 | 590, 430 
995,953 |5,996, 992 | 399 |585, 748 
973, 254 (5,926, 617 223 |582,470 
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668, 284 | 93,108 | 38,076 

673, 982 52 | 36,919 
89,711 39, 

90,228 | 39, 727 


33,380 | 17,623 
31, 148 | 16,349 
20; 31, 824 | 16,873 
25, 152 046 | 17,916 | 32,516 | 17,065 
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Net demand deposits on | 
which reserve is com- 





799,974 |5, 123, 217 365, 678 |320, 287 |1, 432,187 | 
786, 060 |5, 118, 606 5 | 311, 624 |1, 446,756 368, 850 | 
789, 577 |5, 110, 832 |6 38 |365, 043 [313,048 |1, 451,457 36 469, 811 ‘ »47, 
795, 641 15, 112, 686 504) 312, 228 |1, 472, 176 ‘ 472, 119 624, 181 |11, 551,077 
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Principal resource and liability items of member banks in leading cities, including member banks located in Federal Reserve 
Bank cities and in Federal Reserve branch cities, as at close of business on Fridays from Jan. 23 to Feb. 13, 1920—Contd. 


1, ALL REPORTING MEMBER BAN KS—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars. } 
































; | New Phila-| Cleve- | Rich-| at- |,, a St. |Minne- Kansas! ,,).. | 22" . 
Boston. | York. delphia. land. | mond. lanta. Chicago. Louis. | apolis. City. |* alas. al Total 
Time deposits: | 
BME BE Sie sSbe. teeta 131,938 | 409,085 26,043 335,671 | 99,671 125,581 574,716 116,313 | 60,956 89,137 40,954 |467,489 2, 477, 554 
cm ERE Se eee 132,505 | 392,078 , 26,034 337,095 | 99,974 126,382 578,577 117.768 | 61,354 88,481 | 41,925 }469,396 2, 471, 569 
OE eA ee | 183,595 | 395,310 | 25,720 343,195 | 98,514 129,733 | 583,957 118, 458 | 62,091 91, 564 42) 086 '470, 689 | 2,494,912 
OR SESS, See 133, 275 384,902 26,070 354, 884 | 99,382 130, 434 585,611 118,705 | 62,034 92,763 42,878 1469, 924 | 2,500, 862 
Government deposits: 
| ee” ae by 30, 448 173,055 28,393 23,569 | 6,450 7,661 41,233 10,450] 4,727 3,248 2,444 12,032 343,710 
a. ...... 27,757 | 155,787 25,550 | 21,126 | 5,776 7,096 = 37,095 +9, 360 4,255 2,709 2,239/ 10,073! 308,823 
Ns oni davnex ade 12,099 | 99,266 9,485; 19,756) 3,464 6,324 25,484 5,456] 1,155 3,552 5,490! 13,637 206,168 
ae 7,882 | 72,482) 5,899 15,329 | 3,314 3,817 24.356 3,880 587, 3,056 4,790 | 11,422 156.814 
Bills payable with Fed- | 
eral Searve Bank: | 
Secured by United | 
States war obliga- | 
tions— 
POM EPs nce cases 24,263 | 365,255 67, 601 66, 566 | 48,829 | 47,408 | 103, 620 26,930 | 13,211 | 25,386 | 23,977 32,046 845, 092 
OS ee 34,372 | 433,238 | 70, 678 59, 424 | 42,370 | 44,991 | 102,234 | 30,282 | 13,246 | 20,455 | 25,088 | 34,919 911, 297 
_. “aera 40,541 | 428,815 | 79,615} 66,479 | 43,864 | 43, 409 | 112, 589 | 31,705 | 15,487 | 19,481 | 23,680 | 38,397| 044,062 
» | ree 31,797 | 440,912 | 85,246 75,085 | 39,871 | 41,918 | 121,141 | 31,451 | 15,166 | 17,040 | 22,570 | 39,788 | 961, 985 
All other— | ‘ 
+ 8 SPD es eyed, ee ae | ae re —— See | 3,706 62 100 4,328 
Jan. BE A Bo sk ulaSaracewde canoes oh «cel Pisce obs | 150 750 2 Fy A FE 150 | 3,950 300 100 5, 525 
Fob. > e. ep ae 8 ee RRR 150! 730 125 BURRESS Bee 100| 4,509 |........ 35 | 5, 699 
Re, dauede EE (REO PAS AS RS 500 - A PO ER Fee 150} 2,675 |........ 85 | 3, 535 
Bills clgemnich with | 
Federal gig am | 
Secured by te } 
States war obliga- | | 
ons— | | | 
Jan. 23..........., 51,515 | 115,407 | 80,304 | 10,009 | 9,714 | 2,718 6, 373 | 7,242} 6,506 | 2,669 | 43 | 1,870} 204,460. 
Jan.30............ 49,746 | 116,886 | 77,921| 8, 934 | 8,925 | 3,137/ 6,791 | 6,304] 2,610] 2,917 | 73 1,825 | 3, 069 
ON ee 48, 473 115, 648 | 76,028 7,597 | 7,759! 3,522 7,373 | 8,077] 2,870) 3,063 47 | 1,479; 281,986 
all Fob. a ee 47, 567 ll, 951 76, 738 8, 226 | 7,170 3,506 10,020} 8,5 2,634 | 2,825 | 40 | 1,322 980, 506 
other— 
po ee 36, 191 | 269, 234 | 36,427 | 36,244 | 16,278 | 15,001 | 113,412 | 49, 544 | 37,845 | 43,721 | 6,847 | 28,355 | 680, 189 
Jan. 30 ae 42, 983 | 208, 596 | 32; 623 | 37,174 | 16,701 | 21, 564 116, 064 | 38,705 | 37,081 | 41,331 | 6,154 | 32,313 631, 289 
/ § 46,375 | 207, 688 | 39, 304 40,514 | 18,639 | 22,325 122,498 | 42,149 | 39,922 | 42,728 | 5 868 | 35,038 | 663, 048 
| eee 76, 167 | 243, od 43, 191 | 38,035 | 19,160 | 23,036 131,813 | 40,710 37,259 | 41,841 | 5,472 | 36,514 | oH RRS 
| | | i } 
2. MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES. 
s nF 3 ‘ Planeine . sar ai. a eee eS ee 
Number of reporting | | | 
banks: ; | 
ay aero | 2 | mij; al | 12 9 | s 50 13 | 9} 2| 6 15 276 
oO) EE eee | 22 | a a | 2 . 8 | = = 9 | 20 | 6 | 15 276 
OS 22 7 41 | 8 5 9 20 | 6 15 276 
Feb. 13......... isis 22 | ma) 4 12 9 | 8 | 9) 2 s| 276 
United States bonds to | | | \ 
secure circulation: } 
SL, bad 8s sedacene« 3, 081 39,190 | 7,087 | 3,631 | 2,832) 3,100 | 1,439 10,548 | 2,791) 4,850} 4,560 | 18,500 101, 609 
SO Taas’ noes -| 3,081 39,190 | 7,087 3,631 | 2,832; 3,100 1,438 10,548 2,791 4,850)| 4,560) 18,500 101, 608 
i ae ‘| 3,081 | 39,190 | 7,087 3, 631 | 2,832 | 3, 100 1,438 10,547 | 2,791 | 4,850| 4,560} 18,500; 101,557 
Feb. 13... co aap | 3,081 | 38,940 | 7,087 3,631 | 2,832! 3,100 1,438 10,547 2,791 | 4,813| 4,560! 18,500 101,270 
Other nite States | | 
bonds including Lib- | j 
& be | } j 
erty bonds: 
ee. GS W., 58. | 6,061 | 224,106 | 22,180 8,378] 5,505 | 1,445 | 25,286 | 5,396 | 1,782 | 10,209 | 3,198 | 37,204 | 350, 930 
EERSTE aT 6,006 | 217,023 | 20,562, 8,387} 5,041) 1,518! 25,456] 5,603| 1,841 | 7,507} 3,365 36,975 339,284 
Oe pe aa aes reo oy gr $a 4,914 o- } 24, 767 5, 489 | 1,840 7, 586 3, 354 | 37,084 332, 872 
=< Seek eae 6, y ¢ ik : , 96 , 045 5, 598 7, 44 3, | 36, 874 329, 491 
— States Victory | f ; . 
en SReee 965 | 75,298) 8,901 1, 606 493 558 18,311} 1,532| 235 | 4,043| 1,023 4,736 120,701 
A ssitibnmwan 928 | 71,611 | 8,628 4,583} 463 553) 16,352] 1,584 235) 3,649| ‘902, 4,772 114,255 
| = eeggeeee senna 880 | 72,075 | 8,664) 4,317] 303, 550) «15,772 | 1,493) 228) 2, 961 4,108 | 112, 299 
Veh. 12.....00. oy 870 72,823 ; 8,363 4,363 | 328 547 15,361 | 1,305;  229/ 2,828 1,143 | 4,485 112, 645 
United States certificates | | 
of indebtedness: 
Ne 6 i ciakisnanigo es | 26,918 | 280,142 | 52, 114 | 8,838 | 2,024 9,636 49,055 | 19,227} 6,991 | 4,215 19,057 26,4038 504, 620 
cS eee | 26,053 503 | 49,556 | 10,616 | 1,982 9,443 48,264 | 18,728 | 6,971 | 4,223 18,950 24,972 493, 261 
ae eee 20,426 | 290,494 | 48,238 10,988 | 2,089 | 7,790 41,475 | 18,245 | 6,787 | 2,683 | 18,689 | 21,435 , 339 
Se Se aaee | 20,025 | 274,921 | 46,572 11,518 | 2,079 5,158 38,705 | 16,857 | 6,624 | 2,680 | 17,711 | 20,165 468,015 
Total United States se- | 
urities owned: j 
s ~ oe 37,025 | 618,736 | 90,282 | 25,453 | 10,944 | 14,739 94, 091 | 36,703 | 11,799 | 28,407 27,838 86,843 | 1,077, 860 
ae 36,068 | 601,327 27,217 | 10,318 | 14,614 — 91, 510 | 36, 463 | 11,838 | 20,229 | 27,777 35,219 1,048, 408 
ep ee | 30,305 | 613,308 | 84,439 | 27,281 | 10,138 | 12,966 83, 452 | 35,774 | 11,646 | 18,080 27/551 81,127 1,036, 067 
Ob, $890.0... task .0 30,144} 595,415 | 82,165 | 27,915 | 10,199 10,353 80, 449 | 33,952 | 11/342 | 17,770 26.693 30.024 1/006, 421 
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Principal resource and liability items of member banks in leading cities, including member banks located in Federal Reserve 
Bank cities and in Federal Reserve branch cities, as at close of business on Fridays from Jan. 28 to Feb. 13, 1920—Contd. 


2. MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK CITIES—Continued. 
[In thousands of dollars.] 
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Cleve- | Rich- | At- Minne- Kansas 
land. | mond. | lanta. apolis. | City. 





Loans secured by United 
States bonds, Victory 
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Feb. 13 
Bills payable with Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank: 
Secured by United 
States war obliga- 


329, 243 | 
394, 164 | 
389, 302 | 
401, 394 | 





Reserve Bank: 
Secured by United | 
States war obliga- | 


Bills rediscounted with 
Federal 


79, 959 
112,162 | 77,576 
110, 131 | 75,364 
106,911 | 76,074 


258,925 | 35,308 
198,247 | 32,038 
198, 313 | 38,388 
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Principal resource and liability items of member banks in leading cities, including member banks located in Federal Reserve 
Bank cities and in Federal Reserve branch cities, as at close of business on Fridays from Jan. 23 to Feb. 13, 1920—Contd. 


3. MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH CITIES. 
{In thousands of dollars.} 





aie - reporting banks: 





Loans secured by United States bonds, 
Victory notes, and certificates: 
_ 





ec erceccrccccesssccce! 





Loans secured by stocks and bonds, other | 
i United — Securities: | 





computed: 
23 























New Cleve- Rich- 
2h, | | dian. Sma, ee ha 
district.1| district.2| district. ict. 
9 40 | 19 24 | 12 18 
9 40 19 | 24 12 18 
9 40 19 4 12 18 
9 40 19 | 24 12 | 18 
1,509 | 24,997| 5,608) 6,915 1,905| 5,280 
1.599} 24807; 5,608; 6,915 1,905 5,280 
1,599} 24,907) 5,608! 6,915 1,905 5,280 
1,599 | 24,897| 5,608 6,915 1,905| 5,280 
| 1 
yas) ome) oe) ml. ees) oe 
} ’ | ? j , 211 
7,765 | 41,175| 8,963 | 23,944 15,784 | 8,105 
8,002 | 42,383 | 9,022 | 23,573 15,805 8, 081 
3,315 | 15,571 | 3,605 | 5,366 14,588 | 2, 876 
3,164; 15,615| 3,546| - 7,155 14,567| 2,772 
2,715 | 7 ? ? 4, | 2, 
7,857 | 38,911 | 11,350| 19,738 54,662 3,314 
7,664 | 37,571 | 10,719; 19,399 827 3,109 
6,045 ’362| 8,342| 18,933 49,964) 3,022 
5,920 999} 7,090) 17,177 52,642 2, 789 
wie! Me) eee | be) oer) eee 
| 5 ’ | 
em:| i) Sit) 233) S| eS 
? ’ ’ | 2 ’ ? 
6,746 | 53,492 9,922) 12,260 12,836| 7,368 
6,726; 51,751; 9,301; 12,082 12,793 73542 
Sar Ss| Soe) tae| eel tee 
6,571, 51,459} 9,230) 11, 3, : 
40, 589 | 161,743 | 33,828 40,100, 53,336 32,255 
40,838 | 161,121 | 33,501 | 39,834 56,390 32, 861 
45,522 | 159,964 32,689 42,423 57,736 | 32,860 
45,558 | 150,786 | 32,579 | 38,965 57,405 | 32,950 
127,084 | 428,109 | 102, 029 | 225,574 289,490 107,157 
125,638 | 427,809 | 104,369 | 233,835 293,885 109, 036 
loves | 4444s | 1087395 | 2277217 | 302,703 | 1005830 
122, 945 444, ’ ’ ’ ' ? 
194,926 | 764,057 | 175,426 | 333,224 442,489 | 166,327 
193,408 | 760,328 | 176,004 339,658 450,075 | 168,811 
194,795 | 759,152 | 170,687 | 333,629 452,378 | 167,236 
198,310 | 772,112 | 170,293 | 330,905 "307 | 168, 400 
! | 
| 
nae] go uit) Be) Ber] Bee 
63 | 48,807 | 12,283 | 23,004 20,307 | 
12,975 | 48,709 | 13,273 22,695 | 28,754 | 11,725 
12,205 | 47,733 | 12,732 | 21,971 20,312 | 11,867 
9701! 15,078! 4,957) 7,577 14,360| 4,079 
27575; 13,996 | 4,907/ 7,331 14,052, 4,003 
2,723} 14,590] 4,314 7,149 13, 800 4, 260 
3,034 14,307! 4,802 7,120 | 16,416 4,817 
| 
| 
127,198 | 465,642 | 111,056 200,792 | 204,623 | 106,541 
126,715 | 465,070 | 110,409 | 204,446 | 212,281 | 103,844 
127,194 | 461,807 | 109,701 205,022 | 211,301 | 104,643 
129; 463,103 | 112,060 202}558 | 226,053 | 106, 837 
35,066 100,652 | 19,799 69,367 | 201,894 36,962 
35,137 101,152 | 19,473 7850 | 203,655 37, 811 
7095 | 102,540 | 17,353 72,344 205,848 38,054 
34,234 113,302 | 17,958 | 72,790 207,010 | 38,251 
2,494) 15,093 | 477 =, 119 -—s:12,101 | ~—1, 998 
23244 | 13,523 418 5,707 10, 891 1,765 
822 14,254 | 148 —-5, 433 7, 654 960 | 
490 11, 452 111 3,167 7,382 | 670 


ag Dallas 
Pp. a 7| district. 8 


| 





18 | ll 
18 ll 
18 ll 
18 | li 
4,187 7,108 
4187) 7,108 
4,187; 7,108 
4, 187 | 7,108 
6,070 | 7,553 
5,947| 7,627 
5,923 | 7.621 
6,136 | 7,630 
644| 1,364 
671| 1,374 
653 1, 461 
494, 1,442 
5,012 | 5,396 
5,227 | 5,499 
3,736 | 6,408 
3,378 | 5,853 
15,913 | 21,421 
16,032 | 21,608 
14,499 | 22/593 
147195 | 227033 
9,705 | 1,745 
8776 | 1,880 
81503 | 1/861 
8688 | 1/858 
21,646 | 14,979 
217349 | 14,819 
217918 | 14,575 
"941 | 14,727 
150,205 | 66,661 
151,630 | 68,748 
153, 364 923 
154,416 | 71,705 
197,469 | 104,806 
197,787 | 107,064 
198,374 | 107,952 
199/240 | 110/323 
16,942 | 7,992 
17,355 | 8,452 
16,819 | 8,575 
15,192 | 8,308 

| 
5,360| 2,783 
5240 | 3,099 
5,379 | 2,694 
5,320; 3,224 

! 
134,804 | 72,139 
133,583 | 71,756 
130,057 | 72) 296 
139,185 | 73,519 
45,100 | 19,226 
44,925 20,064 
46,501 20,018 
46,320 20,613 
667 | 577 
601 | 558 
278; 2,228 
24 «1902 








San 
Francisco} Total. 
district.® 
42 193 
42 193 
42 193 
42 193 
13,305 70, 804 
13, 305 70, 804 
13, 305 70, 804 
13,305 70, 804 
21,146 | 139,943 
21, 804 138, 038 
22, 464 141, 744 
22,179 142, 821 
7,998 55,327 
7,813 56,677 
7,799 54,714 
7,726 53,324 
27, 831 174, 071 
27, 593 171, 608 
22,187 | 152,904 
20, 423 149, 280 
70, 280 440, 145 
70,515 | 437,127 
65, 755 420, 256 . 
63, 633 416, 229 


sa 
2 29 
855 


_ 


14, 616 





BEES 
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Bank cities and in Federal 


3. MEMBER BANKS IN FEDERAL RESERVE BRANCH CITIES—Continued. 


{In thousands of dollars. ] 


Cleve- Rich- 
land mond 
district.2! district.’ 


Y ork 
| district. 


Bilis payable with Federal Reserve Bank: | 
Secured by United States war obli- | 





Feb. 1 
a A Ade with Federal Reserve 
Bank: 
Secured by United States war obli- 





Buffaio. 
2 Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 
2 Baltimore. 
4 New Orleans, Birmingham, Jacksonville, and Nashville. 
6 Detroit. 


Atlanta 
district.4 





Chicago 
district.6 


1,317 
1,213 


6,677 
7,926 





7 


St. Louis 
district.¢ 





1,313 | 
7,647 | 


7,925 





= | 
Kansas 
i 


City 
district.7 | 


16, 33 
16,970 


Dallas 
district.8 


8 ¢ Louisville, Memphis, and Little Rock. 
7 Omaha and Denve 
8 El Paso and Hous 

® Spokane, Portland: “Seattle, Salt Lake City, and Los Angeles. 





l resource and liability items of member banks in leading cities, including member banks located in Federal Reserve 
eserve branch cities, as at close of business on Fridays from Jan. 23 to Feb. 13, 1920—Contd. 


San 
Francisco 
district.9 


Total. 


‘aeae S658 





MARCH, 1920. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


Gold imports into and exports from the United States, distributed by countries. 





Imports. 
| 
| 





| During 10, During 11| During 10 
| days end- | days end-| days end- | 
ing Jan. ing Jan. | ing Feb. | 
20,1920. | 31,1920. | 10,1920. | 


From Jan. From Jan. 
lto Feb. 1toFeb. 
10, 1920. 10, 1919. 


During 10| During 11} During 10| 


Exports. 
| } 
From Jan. |From Jan. 


1to Feb. | 1 toFeb. 
10, 1920. | 10,1919. 


days end- | days end- | days end- | 
ing Jan. | ing Jan. | ing Feb. 
20,1920. | 31,1920. | 10,1920. | 








20,518 | 
$528,694 | 99,769 11, 298, 269 ($1,007, 161 
| 3,578 3,578 | | 51,922 
925 46, 147 

















Total North and Cen- | 
tral America 


1, 912, 336 1,427, 899 | 5, 304, 148 | 





Ecuador. 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 


RET 42,152 


7,950,000 {11,500,000 | 25,050,000 | 


1,100 
50, 000 





Total South America. .| 467, 572 





6,930,000 | 8,310,000 [11,700,000 | 27,000, 000 | 








China 

British India 

Straits Settlements . 

BE NID g.eiivnns ws olccdixcétaeeladwowswaeke 
Hongkong 

Japan 


1, 555, 234 | 1,812,636 | 9,302, 109 
202,000, 40,000 | 1,205,020 


; 110,000 
7,182,756 | 1,485,311 | 11,268,342 
| 5,706,301 


? ? 





3,157, 600 (11, 499,990 | 3,642,947 | 32,206,772 











Total, all countries. - . 








-|10, 680, 337 1 12,308,752 | 2, 635,610 





64, 656, 673 


1. 
11,365,112 21,724,413 |16, 839, 800 











1 Includes: Ore and base bullion, $1,863,000; bullion refined, $440,000; United States coin, $1,000; foreign coin, $10,000,000. 


2 Includes: Domestic exports—United States 
Coin, $15,000. 


mint or assay office bars, $9,196,000; bullion refined, $155,000; coin, $55,291,000 Foreign exports— 


Excess of gold exports over imports since Jan. 1, 1920, $52,353,000. Excess of gold imports over exports since Aug. 1, 1914, $727,402,000. 


Excess of gold exports over imports since June 10, 1919, $373,617,000. 
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Silver imports into and exports from the United States, distributed by countries. 
Imports. Exports. 
hts Ne ee bs cicceccsdmagsndSaetees eee tamer Lee ne 
oF 
During 10| During 11) During 10 During 10} During 11) = 10 
days end-| days end- 2) Boring 0 rs = ag Troms dem days end-| days end- | cone end- ore Pa ag oe 
ing Jan. | ing Jan. ing Feb. 10, 1920. | 10 1919. ing Jan. | ing Jan. ing Feb. | 10, 1920. | 10,1919 : 
20,1920. | 31,1920. | 10,1920. | ’ r * : 20,1 31, 1920. 10, 1920. | . ‘ ’ e 
Es Aad P or ee ee ; a 
eee ee ee eT eee SS eee Serpe PR Eee) ae See | _ $66,183 
Rissa sig anikns ver yas Zee Covaed eee tee dot | $7,664 | $7, 664 5 RSS: |: ge eR DNR RE 
Netherlands pestbabarmeebanen fy ea RESUS SEES SP dncpicapbacinechas Kin dieiaerbccuntdnactsle cisnesdecloesGancbaana Ee eee 
om NEN VERS REE ee ek ee, eee een ES eee Sas gaat RARE EP eee SRE” 2 a RR eee he ape Rae ee | _ “ 
OU, sc SiesScccenseresececelscccoscccesicvowsscasne ee A eee, ot 2) en Re eee Sane eee Kee ee 
United Kingdom—England .|...........|........... 3, 655 | 3,655 Ce a ee $10, 000 $42, 841 $52, 841 4, 041, 787 
Total Europe.......... Ree 11,319 11,553 0,208 |........... 10, 000 42,841 52,841 | 5,813,906 
pam mentee. Pl 5 .cq tien a ee 7,770 3 a See eee SRE oye. 
PAAR vices ove 128, 862 ,198 | 263,316 | 710,635 055 |$1,960,701 | 268,589, 91,430 2,362,756 | 356, 655 
Costa Rica Ve LL Se) oe OES EE CE | 645 ONS 7!) Rhys Ga SS Ss oso dN Ge awn cn a]h vice coneccepncsa get ene 
EEG Sos wisecant vase sbesimamvealabeusann ve saa | 3, 480 i Re SER ee Eire eres fees es 
OS eee ee S 2 are 1, 408 344, 592 | 55, 047 21, 500 | 32,300 10, 000 89,800 |........... 
Se ee 3,358 17, 761 SGPT Ge SE ein ce kccbic.ncdDeabib ccgupeneelssevanenssabo datas 
adits wink naenasncal _ SSO UE eee 16,340 | DEES es ckeencslteacdenksas 50, 000 400,000 |..........- 
ISG tenis waecwttiiesune 28,1 10,025 | 189, 467 TT I aa cE. . nw okcne clones cnecesdsuckeapeauhielon CUM 
ee eee 1,370, 237 | 2,072,758 | 2,226,456 7,826,614 | 5, 595, 612 259, 809 211,697 | 135,317 659, 913 97, 850 
— IR ccna <nictlmviodennathinoncmhasidioowcecatees SRS ER Sh SR Ee Eee Pe eRe 1,800 2,100 
Lb cE eben Anteeden ven 31 ee 19, 613 eee 9,000 — 5, 000 14,000 |........... 
Dominican Wepublic......0|........c-leoee re lncc Greer es ee |nseeeeeeeee >} eee Ldedpaveons as eee 
Total North and Cen- | 
tral America......... 1, 548,678 | 2,319,160 | 2,697, 486 | 9, 946, 606 6, 884, 987 | 2, 255,010 521, 586 291,747 3,571, 269 | | 456, 605 
ee eee OT TN 113, 584 7 fie Re eR PS Oe ug Ls ee , saeate 
ahd ve nars weinben sae 16, 060 87,404} 102, ail | WOE MMI fh gad ccs Pek clncc cso ncok]eense duvouslavcceessonct EE A 
NE OE eee eee ee ee ee eC Re Se ee eS a ee b cha oe ukae 
SE hose nn 6s sosheverns WIPO s0nsn se ebewounssteCainess deat anenpeliilescagin Ts SRR "5 Sees pe ancien 250 
PIU «ip UO b N05 oon scduucloberasccbbslitonccedeveliiwcsncteneiecscecetiiasl . | EE Ie decnseeses Jannces -dedelecscnscccsclecseevcceses joceeeeeeeee 
POD ovis ene cceccscuswcescees|  ESG;018.|. 974,670; .487,000,(° 1,905,208 | Lee ...:.... RED EI ea SE ARIE? ee 
eee AT ee en Cee eee ae ly Ce eee SR eee eee | Pham eeees oe 
' 
Total South America..| 169,132 475,558 | 547,146 | 2,146,387 | 1,262,857 |...........|..........- SESS BEE: Rae 250 
| 
SHRI SE RR ai (it hes PR (OE ree 21, 366, 456 
eee Sadie. ..:-..-- ii, 604, 270 | 3,978,226 | 21,421,702 |....... a 
WEIN. (ince ss soos eds Secures abide 1,365, 523 | 1,185,902 5,077,502 | 2, 212, 424 
ne ee 2 eee 13,056,793 5,164,128 | 26,499, 204 | 23,578,880 
New Zealand... Re AR TS 6 ce een Se eee Keer rr en ere porn rer ey 
pine ‘| IS REN Ee: Te eee = | ee amie rin ered ae eit eipicelivind -sivwes. 
Britiot West Africa... 3,080 |....-.-.-+- 3, 080 pees 
Portagnesd AWIOR. 2... .cejorcccedcss. Joccecercerelececccccecs FASteNe SSeS penese sia sn stones adele te 
| : 
Total all countries ..... 1, 718, 044 | 2,809,424 | 3,260,736 |1 12,123, 987 | 8, 159, 955 | 3,330, 228 |13, 591,459 | 5,498,716 230,126, 394 | 29,849, 641 
| i ! u i ‘ ! 








1 Includes: Ore and base bullion, $10,276,000; United States mint or assay office bars, $3,000; bullion refined, $604,000; United States coin, $73,000; 


yl 
— peter’ Deal supertesipamee States mine or assay office bars, $1,277,000; bullion refined, $17,615,000; coin, $8,201,000; Foreign exports— 


Bullion refined, $2,810,000; coin, $223,000 
Excess of silver exports over imports since Jan. 1, 1920, $18,002,000. Excess of silver exports over imports since Aug. 1, 1914, $447,374,000. 
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Estimated general stock of money, money held by the Treasury and by the Federal Reserve System, and all other money in the 
United States, Feb. 1, 1920. 


er | 


Held outside Amount per 








| 
Held in the | 1 b fe ‘4 ; 1 
General stock of | United States | ,[i¢ld by orfor | United States | Capita outside 
money in the Treasury as | Peg F — Reserve Treasury and United — 
United States. Fin _ | = | Federal Bemrve Federal serve 
| | . A . ystem 
| i 
ae ——_- _ —_——— ———— - — 
Gold coin (including bullion in Treasury)*.....-...-.. | $2,762, 905, 481 | $965,779, 472 | $1,338,024,850 | $421, 148,000 |-.- 
ai. conctasin ne. sienanltsies:caddonesi iene taka Seana 353, 330, § ; 
Standard d silver IIL ds saetinstnghs.t-<gghalehdieeadises "985 291, 775 57, 514,086 |......... pacino 88, 670,337 |..... 
ET. ohdeka. ,. 5. <calatitagea<ncensdiacheueiinmaaanneliteckcebunn conan 5, 232, 043 IE oo. --navenans 
Su pSHIOE. seco ec ceeee ee eececeeceneeceecees 232, 784, 726 5, 263, 797 2 4,700, 960 229) 819, 960 |................ 
SII... . « <a0encns.0-00n<iveisthidibeeeiennaannninisins aadecaie canna A. cilia eanmne ame t............c0:- 
United States notes. .............-.-.-..... Laaiiee wel 346, 681, 016 25, 953, 688 #51, 046, 187 | SEINE Loe .3. 2 --cnceee 
Federal Reserve notes.............-.-.-.-.-.--- cae 3, 125, 885, 275 35, 641, 195 245,353,675 | 2, $44,890,405 |... 
Federal Reserve Bank notes.............--...-.+++-++- 258, 182, 800 56, 959, 135 , 550, 341 191, 673, 324 |. 
National-bank a edoscachonsd tbe mses coe 733, 108, 190 78, 031, 376 3,813, 053 651, 263,761 |..............-. 
RR eae cope oR 7,744, 769, 263 625,142,749 |  2,009,651,988 | 5, 100, 974, 526 $47. 88 
i -.. tc... -achaegheatucheuieiaan 7,961,320, 139 604) 888, 2) 044, 422303 | 5, 312° 009, 003 | 49.81 
coon. << 5.24.05 ve casaeuceuiine 7, 662, 898, 238 616,213,318 |  2,087,709,369 | 4,958,975, 551 46.61 
nn ina ans apeeadeecaalnes 7,588, 473,771 578,848,043 | 2, 167,280,313 | 4, 842, 345, 415 45.00 
SE. D nescandsancavahiiadltes 7,586, 752, 855 550,628,454 |  2/195,151,766| 4,840,972, 635 45.17 
lap hs 7,780, 793, 606 454,948,160 |  2,220,705,767 | 5, 105, 139, 679 47.83 
ei RS Reh POR ae 8 6,742, 225, 784 356,124,750 | 2,018,361,825 | +, 367,739; 209 41.31 
ili LR ARE RIE BE 6, 256, 198, 271 277,043,358 | 1,723,570,291 | 4, 255; 584, 622 40.53 
I on. car dboacesacomadilies 5, 480, 009, 884 253,671,614 | 1, 280, 880, 714 3, 945, 457, 556 37. 88 











1 Includes reserve funds against tevase of United States notes and Treasury notes of 1890 and redemption funds held against ieuaee of national- 
bank notes, Federal Reserve notes, and Federal Reserve Bank notes. 

2 Includes balances in gold settlement fund standing to the credit of the Federal Reserve Banks and agents. 

8 Includes standard silver dollars. 

‘Includes Treasury notes of 1890. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE BANK DISCOUNT RATES. 





Rates on paper discounted for member banks approved by the Federal Reserve Board up to Feb. 28, 1920. 


' Discounted bills ma- | Discounted bills  se- 
turing within 90 cured otherwise than 
days (including | by Government war 
member banks’ 15- obligations, also un- 


day collateral notes) secured, maturing 
secured by— Bankers’ Trade within— 
’ accept- accept- 
Federal Reserve Bank. . sean ances ances 


maturing | maturing 90 days 
within within (including le 91 to 180 


‘Treasury Liberty | 8months. | 90 days. days (agri- 

certificates | bonds and | nae | cultural 

ofindebt- Victory 15-day | and live- 
edness. notes. | collateral | stock 


notes). | Paper). 


NE ae, er ee eee CS eee 5 5} 5 | 6 6 | 6 
SN sais ha ch inv > diette ghl duh unis exe tad oe +20) 5 54 5 | 6 6 | 6 
SINNAI coa Scm ie Mics » «dc pis dds Se . oc POR MOS SEE was | 5 54 5 | 6 6 | 6 
xiii pene Ran 6. statin n ahah’ +i Seek ebees oss 5 54 a | 6 6 6 
ONIN. scting omit cue nue od sclae SAR See ifs HU CRR CGA RD & eo 5 54 5 | 6 6 | 6 
Re pin x glee ek Oe ae no 1 ae oy ties > ChE AEs «00 5 54 5 6 6 | 6 
NTN oa secciis cs i ania ain tie ntotsan ines Sahara 5 54 54 | 6 6 | 6 
I Riaties cadirwn cpiia shank RMU cee io anee veh | 43 54 5 | 6 6 6 
Minneapolis thin & 6-2-0 94 4ikta Nile word ten «se tee tate we 43 54 5 | 54 | 6 6 
TN via 25a ons oosvn eee Veer es teh ace cas can teers 5 5} 5 | 6 6 6 
Eo is sbndvuen tagatncnss eoBhcxcagypekuatel 5 54 5 | 6 6 | 6 
Rh Ue ite FI eS sh a 43 54 5 | 6 6 | 6 








Nore.—Rate on paper secured by We uu’ Finance Corporation bonds 1 per cent higher than rate on comanerelal 
paper shown in column 5. . 














Marcu, 1920. 
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CONDITION OF MEMBER BANKS. 

Abstract of condition reports of State bank and trust company members in each Federal Reserve district on Nov. 17, 1919. 

{In thousands of dollars.] 

District District | District| District District District District) District) District| District) District District Total 

No.2 | No.3 | No.4 | No.5 | No.6 | No.7 | No.8 No.9 | No.10 No. 11 No. 12 United 

(117 | Ve (44 (63 | (321 | (66 (82 (42 | (113 © (129 _| States 

banks). banks). [banks), banks). banks). banks). banks). banks).| |banks).| banks). banks). at Ri ad 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts..........-.. 
Overdrafts 
Customers’ liability under letters | 

ofcredit 
ae, — account of 


erty bonds toma 
Other United States bonds (ex- 

clusive of United States bonds 

| a eT 
United States Victory notes 
United States certificates of in- 


War savings and thrift stamps 
actually owned 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank... 
Other bonds, stocks, ete. (exclu- 
sive ofsecurities borrowed) 
Banking house 
Furniture and fixtures 
Other real estate owned 
Lawful reserve with Federal Re- 
eer 
Items with Federal Reserve Bank 
in process of collection 
Due from banks and bankers 
Gold coin and certificates........- 
All other cash in vault 
Exchanges forclearing house, also 
checks on banks in same place. ; 
Outside checks and other cash 
Approximate interest earned but 
not collected 
Other assets 


oR a a ee 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
= lus fund 
# and taxes paid 
Approximate interest and dis- | 
count collected but not earned. . 
Amount reserved for taxes ace | 
CE ad erwertnacbereheukts ans 
Amount reserved for interest 
oo Dae eS ee 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank. ... 
Due to banks and bankers....... 
Certified and cashiers’ or treasur- 
ers’ checks outstanding......... 
Demand deposits...............-- 
Time de 
United States de 
Bills pa = 
ne 
Bills caae other than with 
Federal Reserve Bank......... 
Cash letters of credit and travel- 
ers Pe see outstanding 


Liability for rediscounts, includ- 
ing A ga with Federal Reserve 


ivided profits, less expenses | 


| 




















216,823 67,531) 
563 200 
bpd 

We ie n+ o<5 
11,456, 2,831) 
103) 263 | 

4, 856 644) 
9, 492 2, 957 
77 37 

1, 322 281 
43,580! 7,312 
6,650, 1,033 
860 350 
958 257 
20,503, 4, 284 
11, 756 742 
35,260 9,570 
295 275) 
5,468 1,350 
7,432 810 
3, 266 640) 
SOE 198 
594 36 


2 301, 288 268 ‘101, 601 


24,300; 7,783 
19, 786 2.394 
5, 561 1, 406 

981 107 
234 120 
463 14 

"58,485 12, 637| 
3,300 1,380) 

152,770 31, 182 
88,075 40,810) 
3,639 380) 
19,605 2,298) 
4,568 1,032! 

yee e 
O08........ 
5, 445 48 





760, 659, 158, 886, 366, 831 1, 681,302 391, 268 101, 601 "107,908, 











406, 978 2,141 , 756) 166, 232 399,651) 99,556) 196,236 949,315 
138 590] 103} 397, 181] 1,433, 571 
| 
eine een ree Tee 157 
15,452 125,702) 757| «7,567, «1,007; 10,883 23, $62! 
| | 
14,240 156,460! 14,786] 24,642) 5,223, 11,948 51,658 
| 
246 128 15} 294) 24} 123 «1,322 
7,336 56,076, 5,492} 13,648, 3,144) 5,898) 44,147 
16,855, 130,508 9,741! 30,330| 1,285, 9,376 60,733 
96) 158 23 93 23 60/342) 
1,887, 9,115, 2,045) 2,907} 525, «1,081, 4,588 
98, 932 515, 841) 104,267) 163,088, 13,245) 24,025) 223,024 
9,209} 52,117, 7,382, 15,656, 2,204) 7.416 17, 406) 
801] 1,024, "461, 1,277, «1178, 968-2) 613 
250; 8,322; 2,518 4,867 629, 2,656 1,681 
37,092! 302,346; 19,833, 32,656) 6,165, 16,665 91,048 
16,190} 52,940| 3,528, 6,780, 1,634, 6,181 15,072 
32,305} 252,223) 11,360} 32,063, 17,920, 46,679! 105, 801 
1,675] 8,823, 473} 222 141) 679! +3, 818 
14,430| 44,444) 5,498, 11,902) 3,179) 5,990, 33,147 
15,305| 286,001; 2,818, 6,020, 1,049; 12,740, 32,676 
1,423} 20,107} 329-3535) 398, «4,421) 14, 904 
584} 12,687} 636 +948} «= «283| S381) «(2,098 
996] 25,473| 1,021) 2,026) 763) 992,—«1, 324 
692, 32014, 203, 806 359,318 760, 659) 158, 886) 366, $31 1 53,30 302 
30,475| 138,473) 23,225 35, 188 10,993| 21,191) 82,88 
| 33,758) 168,101 47,103; 62,112, 7,094) 13,338) 70, 969) 
11, 488 53,341, 10,076, 14,917) 3,333) 4,134 21, 089, 
1,517] 6,862 79, © G08| 340,572}, 948) 
1,427] 10,266) 807| «1,199 +123, S342 3,658, 
1,106) 11,617 459) 880| 4031 957) 3, 205) 
f° pe ee 31 4) 45) 771 
19, 906 391, 808 7,796 18,332 17,987) 61,443 88,588 
13,916} 223,358) 984, 5,167, 1,887; 3,635, 14,111) 
434, 985/2, 393, 786| 197, 130] 259,567, 64,577| 153,235) 640, 714 
103, 657| 357,685} 36,741, 300,913) 40,338 69,407 666, 717) 
9,637} 61,771] 7,081 11,093 1,367, 2,137, 17,750) 
12,270] 209,103} 25,348 40,238, 8,791, 20,186 41,184 
} 
486 451 750, 1, a 503) 3,040 1, 694! 
ee Se ie 134 
16,103} 135,219 757, --7,662| 1,007 11,003, 23, 842 
| 603) 34, 982; 1,523; 169) 1,976 2,065) 
| FOR. ow: 
a 359, 318 
| 7,529! 130,669} 15,175 
| 








64,691 50,221 
214 476 
5,564 3,953 
5 39 

1, 724 689 
1, 606 3.411 
160 80 
235 291 
9, 461 766 
700, 1,139 
208 460 
193 209 
4,499 4,683 
2, 283 839 
11,555 16,069 
163 95 
1,351 1,888 
2, 648 764 
442 653 
85) 23 
122 453 


287, pt O46, 940 


%61 5, 827 

31) 1,198 
1,712) 196,090 
27,039] 329, Sm) 
3,392, 5,954 
7,255; 150, 906 
16,923) 293, 217 

105 1, 254 
1,107, 25,384 
65, 447 1, 268, 888 
8,152, 129,154 
1,424 10, 624 
2,579, 25,119 
23,039) 562, 813 
3,065) 121,010 
39,234) 610,039 
1,343 18,002 
6,947; 135,679 
5,853) 374,116 
6,443! 56, 561 
1,911) 20,635 
1, 305 35, 105 





| 107,908! 87, 196. 


513, 2179, 424, 3 313 





——— > 


5,410; 7,183 
2,524, 2,596 
1,300 1,242 
212 12 
74, 47 

| 
203} 28 
et ae 19 
16,740; 7,200 
1, 910 1,007 
51° 577} 37, 515 
733; 5,657 
1 143 ” 484 
2, 882) 3, 386 
129 771 
1 5 
Ie i mei! 











25,780; 412, $69 
11,549) 441, 264 
7,561! 135,458 
396, 13, 660 
397-18, 494 
1,430 20, 865 
9 2,167 
26,787 722,618 
5, 688 276, = 
155, 232.4, 592) 27 


262, 672,1, 996, as 
1,495 "117.9 


10,126 395,417 
887 15, 504 
7,121 


206, 567 
49,114 





| 
6,527 3,195] 20,388; 24,415] 14,511! 1,093 3, 188} 1,284 3,360) 270,334 
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Abstract of condition reports of State bank and trust cman 59 og of the Federal Reserve System on Nov. 17, 1919, 





















































arranged by clas 
{In thousands of dollars.} 
* . | Central reserve city banks. Other Total Total 
| 
——— reserve | Country fay bar 
New city, | banks (iiss | (082 
York Chicago St.Louis} Total (919 banks), | banks 
GS | aeCl2y, | patsy. | poe, | au(tS? )- | Nov. 17, | June 36, 
banks). | . ). | banks). 191 1919. 
5 | — —__—— —— a 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and EE A, oe oe Oe nS j 1, 773, > 409, - i aed 2, 289, a i, oe, ot 1, * —4 \5, on, 08 4 318, 722 
RE hia nk tata ta nce ae vun hice chGuahem 600 ankiens w nigh | | 4 | 3,944 
Customers’ liability under letters of credit Dyes TRS A ER Wee Nanpeccenss 975 "182 36! 1,193 11, 768 
Customers’ liability account of acceptan Beceoresaagncss enter 123,101 23, 246 6,911 | 153,258 38, 894 3,938 196,090 179,925 
Liberty bonds (exclusive of Libert Gente bars owed)......... | 123, 10, 883 4,041 | 138,469| 100,867| 90, 464 329,800} 293,548 
Other Cait tates bonds (exclusive of United States bonds | “ ~ er - ee neal 
ual es een etbhececuhackenecdescécscsacunencess] |. SENT —S Reset eanees , %, 15, 897 
See eee ee Tr ee | 38,440; = 11, 289 1,431 51, 160 , 438 43,311 150,909 191, 633 
United States certificates en, NE | 100,537 14, 139 5,546 | 120,222!) 105,605 67,390 293,217 360, 286 
War savings and thrift stamps actually owned................ H 59 18 4 8 515 658 1, 254 975 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank................02-0eeeeeeeeees 7,479 2, 247 769} 10,495 9,328 5,561 | 25,384 23, 661 
Other bonds, stocks, etc. (exclusive ofsecurities borrowed)... 365,085 76, 516 26, 429 \ 496,117 | 304,741 (1,268, 888 | 1,131,988 
Banking on ye asbaioabsubacsbantusdsdederredheabas dann 06% er 4 — 44, 162 | wer ae 4 154 115, 219 
Furniture an NIB. oo sage encccnnncdssccweneneccusecaspecs ; F 10, 624 , 263 
RII og ncn ic nrnnractonseserceescneneoe sees 6, 041 | 42 207| 6, 13,532| 5,207} 25,119| 29° 937 
Lawful reserve with Federal Reserve Bank..........-........ 269,041 45,039 12,316 | 326,396 | 152, 230 84, 187 562, 813 514, 805 
Items with Federal Reserve Bank in process of collection. ..... 42,642 | , 730 6, 330 58, 752 46, 652 15,606 121,010 82,197 
Due from banks and OO ING in IM IL BOR sain, BURR 23,329 41, 760 7695 273, 734 196, 185 140, o70 610, 08S | 545, 838 
NN on a. a x then sakge nines cmkmninkacus y | 1,831 10, | 002 18, 955 
I «i053 nat ae nad tabde cabins nan oan 31,372 | 10,121 1,906 | 43,399} 49/047} 43,233 | 135,679 116, 780 
Exchanges for clearing house, also checks on banks in same 
cpa Aidahehetherkipahsdipemebenvanentnetinaneess ace | 279,668 | 15,154 3,105 | 297,927 62, 488 13,701 | 374,116 364, 918 
Outside checks and other cash items. ........................- 18, 531 | , 709 1,399 27, 639 21,316 7, 606 | , 561 36, 152 
rapes ay interest earned but not collected................ 10, 451 | a = 12,141 = oat | - 635 21,169 
co siecc dnctwnavebeccabbocwcasetebbstunetsisbsakl , 441 | 8 i . 4,! | , 105 72, 002 
ei Shere. SUS ee. OL IE ae ae 3,485,208 | 684,254 | 189,633 |4, 359,095 |3, 056, 429 |2, 008,789 |9, 424,313 | 8, 452, 582 
LIABILITIES | ic 
| } 
ALLELE NAL ER EEN LS 103,800 34,500 11,600 | 149,900) 144,050) 118,919 412,869) 371,979 
Surplus fun NI cue Eo ails dn kde Ll 145,667; 40,400) 14,058} 200,125{ 171,345 794 | 441,264] 420,934 
Undivided profits less expenses and taxes paid............... 40,669 8,126; 3,219 52,014 46,373 37,071 | 135,458 110,351 
Approximate interest and discount collected but not earned . 5, 859 | 1, 426 | 645 7930 3, 867 1,863 | 13, 660 11,191 
Amount reserved for taxes accrued ................2--.----0-- 9,621 | 2,919 | 149 12,689 4,510 1,495 | 18,694 | 19, 569 
Amon ederal ese es rere se eee 8, 829 4 | 246 10,313 “= ‘= | te 10,512 
ue to OS ae a he eee eee lo csbieeban 597 167 
Tei te DN OINE DARNORE, 5. na ona. nasccancenesene..- 66,052} 53,019 | 12,484 | 491,555| 216,549| 74,514| 7227618 676,852 
Certified ~ ~ aged or treasurers’ checks outstanding. . ‘ 1, oe 7,872 p »248 | 228,373 A Ryo R34 pia pa | 222,423 
Dicitinkveheteetuiminaswnbeneniais ree waetanaene 2, 1 307, 207 1,533 |2, 404, 878 y 4, 0 | 4,092, 480 
es ae gananeshankux cote 191,188 | 179,656} 45,357] "416,201 | '897,062| 683,142 |1,996,405 1,558,941 
I a wens wus 7 11,982| 2,798] 71, 32,544] 13,870| 117, 337, 432 
Bills payable wit. Federal Reserve Bank..................... 148, 091 11,124 9,369 | 168,584 | 145,177 81,656 | 395,417 | 376,995 
Bills payable other than with Federal Reserve Bank... ......)..... 2.22.) . 2. ..2-2-c|--eeeecees|ecceceeees 8, 532 6,972 15, 504 9, 852 
y ene soem of credit and travelers’ checks outstanding... .... 6, 870 129 4 7, 107 11 7,121 | 7,824 
Sana: Pac < ANS Gia anibaks Aiea CSRS as RTOS wa 132,563 | 23, 227 6,865 | 162,655| 39,965 3,947 | 206,567; 194,551 
Othe. abilities AR eee pts pe Wk spay a Sat im ISS a, ee 33, 825 832 58 34, 715 11, 953 2, 446 49,114 29,732 
ies bcd kia. o's aecreenniadinianne <éieieipannite saben _ 3,485,208 | 684,254 | 189,633 |4,359,095 |3, 056, 429 |2, 008, 789 |9, 424,313 | 8, 452, 582 
Liability for rediscounts, including those with Federal Reserve °| a 
Aili de ac dhi ans ssa euesahbenssucdihh shennan scott | 120,061 16,078 3,115 | 139,254 96,736 | 34,344) 270,334 175, 934 
ann of reserve with Federal Reserve Bank to net deposit | 
RES AOR OOTIGD, 0 6.0 0d peb apnea ihn doe ccsdpanercdatch focus | 12.6 12.7 13.3 12.6 9.5 6.9 10.4 10.8 
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Abstract of condition reports of all member banks in each Federal Reserve district on Nov. 17, 1919 (including 7,860 national 


banks and 1,135 State banks and trust companies). 


[In thousands of dollars,] 





RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts......... 
COS hs ccneanacsonene 
Customers’ liability under 

letters of credit............ 
Cpe a account 


eee weer enne 


Perr eee rere eee eee eres 


ank 

Other bonds, stocks, and 
Oe ee 
Banking house.............. 
Furniture and fixtures...... 
Other real estate owned ..... 
Lawful reserve with Federal 
Reserve Bank............- 
Items with Federal Reserve 
Bank in process of collec- 
| ee ee 
Due from — and bankers 
~~ DMI is ac ccaneadon 
Exchanges a clearing 
house, also checks on 
banks in same place. ..... 
Outside — and other 
ee 
Redem tion fund and due 
— nited States Treas- 
A poonibmabnbaharest earned 
ut not collected.......... 
Other assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in........ 
= lus hg ce egdebatens 

vided profits less ex- 
prt taxes paid..... 
= interest and 
Soot collected but not 


eee ee ree errr ee ee Ts 
Hee eee seme eeene 


Ee ee 

Due to banks and bankers... 

Certified and cashiers’ or 
treasurers’ checks out- 
tandin: 


ts. 
United States deposits. ..... 


Bills peyebie other than 
with Federal Reserve 


Cash letters ef credit and 
| aegrmameens 














10,214 4 ae 095, ) 017 


District 
No.4 
(840 

.| banks). 


1, 371, 484 
”364)° 1,332 


20 
26, 807 
358, 822 
9, 450 
444, 829 
56, 269 
4, 627 
10, 909) 
| 
129, 511) 
55, 593) 
172, 700 
60, 914) 
29, 189) 


6, 735, 


5, 328 


5, 336) 
2, 159) 


aid 752, oud 1 462, 2 7 

















SDS sAdtebantawocecs 
United States Govesmasent | 

securities borrow —-* Se 
@ther bonds borrowed ...... | 


Securities (other than United! 
Seabee or other bonds) | 





Liability for rediscounts 
cluding those with peg ns ' 
Reserve Bank............-. | 135,083) 321, 708) 92, 560) 








158, 365 9) 
157, 915 


62, 915) 
5, 139) 
3, 980! 
3, 001) 


786) 
26, 265 
4, 903) 16,250) 
976, 672)1, 176, 281 
330, 709} 653, 51 
27, 227; 
111, 960) 


5, 093 


142 


27, 121 
90, 057 
20, 417 


1, 491 


wy — ED 








610, 4822, 464, 296| 6 
2,895, 2,7 














$ ai 4583, 506|1,270,241]1,1 








: Total 
*t| District | District . 

No. 11} No. 12 — 

(752 (700 (8,905 
banks).} banks). banks). 
600, 462!1, 166, 806116, 603, 963 
3,450) 3,094) 28, 939 
53) 587 6,116 
11, 133 23,670} 539,097 
’ 148, 268, 522] 3, 660, 943 
fc 3,399) Bes 86, 810 
y 15,091} 281 3, 190, 272 
‘ 18,163} 33,542} 424, 995 
3 3, 7, 14 49, 600 
3 4,354, 8, 643 71, 459 
60, 372} 114, 076} 1, 825, 152 








ee 











~~. 


of 











a 
10141 462,432 


2, 752, 0 











39,904} 18,519] 597,385 
189,273} 300, 841] 2, 575,356 
401} — 40,263)” 602’ 992 
15,193} 43, 116} 1, 294, 043 
9,623] 12,814] 134,379 
2,454] 3,238] 38, 689 
2,041} 6,285] 67, 530 
686219062, 788 
si, 151,017 017 2, 2, 239, 230, 784 31, 860, 508 
73, 562| 123,019} 1, 565, 871 
40, 903} 59; 8091 1° 343° 684 
20,887} 39, 572, 682 
2,918) 2, 74, 482 
1,186) 1,762) 64, 681 
410} 2,834, «40, 410 

349 71] 16,435 

1 186, 986 287, 593] 4,078, 615 


“aa 29, 





_ 






789, 035 


15,689} 28, 
619, 87 1, 025, 37 l4, 849, 003 
j 212, 643 70, 515, 


5, 049, 493 
386, 309 

















42,864, 34,268) 49, 920 




















20,898} 26,703} 55,823) 20, 155 





14,106, 15, ' 
52, 058) 1, 401,373 
% 5, 71, 708 
il 13, 763 
11,310, 24,401] 565,676 
46,657} 62, 680, 344 
5,933} 6,431] 167, 228 
217 6, 332 
, a 97 
1,025, 5,718) 123,292 
1,151,017]2, 239, 784/31, 860, 508 
45,447| 950, 810 








1 Includes Liberty loan bonds, Victory notes, United States certificates of indebtedness, but excludes securities borrowed by State bank; 


and trust company members. 
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Abstract of condition reports of all member banks of the Federal Reserve System on Nov. 17, 1919, arranged by classes 
(including 7,860 national banks and 1,135 State banks and trust companies). 


{In thousands of dollars.]} 





























Central Reserve city banks. | Total Total 
Other | thnskadl Teka 
Sane GERRaGAT ——__— reserve | Country i i 
rity s | States 
New St city banks | (8,995 | (8,822 
York | Chicago} yous Total | banks | (8366 | yanks) | anks) 
(64 | nee). |. | pete). | bocks) banks). | wov.t7, | June 30. 
banks). | anks). | banks). | banks). | banks). | 1919. 1919. 
= —— — — ee | — - ———— ss Sele 
RESOURCES. | 
ime aeieiRii 5. 255.5 55 sald cd ete oe 00S 4,143,016 | 967,814 | 276,289 5,387,119 5,144,765 | 6,072,079 |16, 603, 963 |14,890, 471 
EE SE ee eee 5, 07 289 144 5,512 5, 890 17, 537 28, 939 | 17,993 
Customers’ liability under letters of credit...........-.... 4) 767% 2 ere 4,976 "917 223 6,116 | 14, 789 
Customers’ liability account of acceptances ............... 264, 250 46, 680 11, 620 322, 550 195, 369 21,178 539,097 | 440,411 
United States Government securities owned !. 822,096 | 103,411} 36,116 961,623 | 1,034,722 | 1,664,598 | 3,660,943 | 4,036, 899 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank.............-...-.--.+--- -| 17,105 4, 823 1, 782 23, 710 26, 884 36, 216 86, 810 | 82, 729 
Other bonds, stocks, and securities. ....................-- 669,095 | 117,149 44, 279 830, 523 922, 964 | 1, 436, 785 | 3,190,272 | 2,947,967 
pesmine house. GOO RR Re er ee das dx aes 66, 933 a 3 6,574 % = oo 191, = we » 136 
i  hivncticdagnentinkbhakons Pade de ss ah} sic 644 22 751 5 49,600 | 45, 40 
Other real estate owned.....................ssss0e+e0---- 7,025 | 198| 3,794 11017, 26,671| 33,771| 71,459! 68,775 
Lawfulreserve with Federal Reserve Bank...........--.. 634,907 | 124,114 35, 5382 794, 553 524, 962 505,637 | 1,825,152 | 1, 723, 774 
Items with Federal Reserve Bank in process ofcollection. 122,698 | 40,417 30, 990 194, 105 | 348, 449 54,831 597, , 612 
Due from banks and bankers.................---s-ee-0e0- 328,738 | 176,143 46,819 551, 700 952, 163 | 1,071, 493 | 2, 575, 356 | 2, 125, 074 
‘4 Misiiie aati: PSI GR SRRGRES FERRE ee 109,992 | 37,164 5,339 152,495 «169,052 | 281,445 | ° 602,992 | 550,433 
Exchanges for clearing house, also checks on banks in 
IN SE 5, sah ot Uhl otairadas hdabonehekebadepes yas 882,408 | 61,790 11,957 956,155 267,631 70,257 | 1,294,043 | 1,188,101 
Outside checks and other cashitems....-...............-- 33,183 9,370] 2,366 | 44,919 51,488 | 37,977 | "134, 379 | "109, 046 
Redemption fund and due from United States Treasurer., 3, 256 460 559 4,275 10, 855 23, 559 38, 484 
Approximate interest earned but not collected........... 18,717 1, 868 799 21,384 15, 402 30, 744 7,530 | 67, 362 
signals ok s ok hihi ckStun >< Was thy <8 Sas 39, 820 2,354 162 42,336 12, 047 8, 405 82 788 | 114,681 
Oe ee eee mee ee met 8, 173, 729 1, 705,400, 515, 872 |10,395,001 , 9,869, 266 |11, 596, 241 1 31, $60, 508 29,243, 729 
————— — — —_—_ ———<—<—<—<————— | eee — J 
LIABILITIES } 
Capital oo ds pub cuk bang taseescuperoShsius eee 238, 150 82, 850 36,300 | 357,300 471,075 737,496 | 1,565,871 | 1,489,792 
Baad ERE: SS ee aR epee ere 329, 717 78,050 23, 133 | 430, 900 433, 487 479,297 | 1,343, 6 1, 292, 716 
vided ae, less expenses and taxes paid........... 132,727 20,620 7, 756 | 161, 102 151,054 | 260,526 572,682 | 482, 889 
Approxime e interest and discount collected but not am “in i oie esi = | 
AEE OR SS SES er etry ware y Ie ye 19,051 6 1, 862 | 7 74,4 66, 306 
B+. reserved for taxes accrued..-..................-.- 32/946 —'7,670 217| 40,833 16, 866 6,982 64,681 | 60,227 
Amount reserved for interest accrued..............-.---.- 11, 669 1,300 451 13, 420 | 11, 232 15, 758 | 40, 410 24,302 
SS OS Ee ere ey: TC RRR 597 | 5,519 10,319, 16, 11,876 
RR ere 1,389,357 | 362,285 | 111,941 | 1,863,583 1,695, 216 519,816 | 4,078,615 38, 650, 502 
Certified and cashiers’ or treasurers’ checks outstanding... 571,104 21, 862 3,599 | 596,565 118,817 73,653 789,035 | 704,349 
Demand deposits nin ale, SCR SRO AMS pa Eee 4,012,720 791,959 | 215,549 | 5,020,228 4,396,678 | 5,432,097 |14, 849.003 |13, 195,072 
2 | aeaeetientt tras | "avert | “eas| Svar tive | "ror |S | ta 
Ss REE eT Te a o ‘ ‘ | 
Bills payable with Federal Reserve Bank................. 490,199 | 55,789 11,907| 557,985 508,848 | 334,540 | 1,401,373 | 1,368,112 
Bills payable other than with Federal Reserve Bank...... 5 dh EEE | "305 19, 635 51, 763 71, 703 68, 136 
Cash letters ofcredit and travelers’ checks outstanding... 10,966 951 | 19 | 11, 936 1, 295 532 13,763 | 24,875 
674 | 340,976 202,867 21,833 565,676 | 586 


48,655 170,895 | 460,794 | 680,344 | 676, 657 
! 






































United States Government securities borrowed 69, 745 64, 842 32, 641 167,228 | 233,638 
1, 590 | 1,590 2, 285 9) 457 6, 332 | 6,697 
=a (other than United States or other bonds) bor- | | 

Rah cotacesudesndandepucetencdsetcbucaduces <csbvetéltssaeemheeleudh abebaslecrhcakss ale cst ebeneey ees menee 97 ag EOS 
ES ES SES SE ee ee 49,102 8, 07 1, 267 59,076 32,944 31, 272 123, 292 175, 276 
LE a Si nye ee a ASME |S 8,173, 729 1, 705, 400 | ~ 515, 872 10, 395, 001 9, 869, 266 |11, 596, 241 '31, 860, 508 \29, 243, 729 

Liability for rediscounts, including those with Federal | c is unr. ym i eee 7 
DSS aS i 5 ai ER 289,013 56, 161 7,010 | 352,184 440,909} 157,717) 950,810} 612,505 

Ratio of reserve with Federal Reserve Bank to net deposit 
PON os ict. cle cccedetisitwesdcevesstite 13.3 13.0 13.5 13.3 10.0 7.4 10,1 oy 10.6 








1 Includes Liberty loans, Victory notes, United States certificates of wedehtbiien, but excludes securities isneuiah by State bank and 
trust company members. 
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Classification of loans and discounts of State bank and trust cengeny, members of the Federal Reserve System, as shown by 
their condition reports for Nov. 17, 1919. 


{In thousands of dollars. } 


District. District | District} District’ District! District) District) District! District | District District District, ,2 otal 


No.1 | No.2 | No.3 | No.4 ao? | Bee No.7 No.8 | No. 9 No. 10 No. 11| No. 12 wn 
(35 ai? | (38 | (08 | C48 | Cea, aa GO| | a Ca | 12 | 435 
banks). banks). | banks).! banks). banks). banks). banks). banks).| banks). ' banks). banks)./ banks).| pa71s) 


On demand: 
Not secured by collateral... 28, 185 98,013 | 4,657 19,941 | 2,348 8,180 27,695 9,567 | 3,194 | 3,091 | 2,670 12, 403 219, 944 
Secured by Liberty ve 

Victory notes, nd | | 
United States ad ry 
<a of indebt 
py ee ae 2,187 | 31,807 | 6,432 | 6,250 843 1,519 11,505 | 1,952 250 53 242 | 
Secured by other collateral. 72, 466 | 620,753 | 80,935 
On time: 
Not secured by collateral... 211,904 | 673,326 | 36,546 | 
Secured by Liberty bonds, } 
Victory notes, and 
United States ene! 
— of indebt 


| 
| 1,576 64,616 
94,047 | 21,842 57,360 140,665 | 40,189 | 2,376 7,233 3,201 | 18,514 | 1,159,671 


95,589 | 45,592 78,904 366,728 | 80,201 | 29,239 24,527 12,956 | 89,138 1,744,740 


AA 8 39,696 | 316,753 | 28,872 | 25,576 5,465 8,930 34,400 9,441 916 2,425 1,070! 5,504} 479,048 
Secured by other collateral. 59/384 | 427,485 | 18,253 | 72,588 | 19,448 | 51,199 202,669 58,567 | 18,406 | 23,733 27,1 2 | 47,991 | 1,026,825 
Secured by real-estate mort- ' | 
ages Or other real-estate 
par RE ae 38,333 | 50,944 | 5,394 | 91,166 | 6,775 | 10,210 |181,865 | 22,810 | 14,004 | 6,813 | 2,964 114,190 | 545, 468 
Acceptances of rothier banks dis- | 
at Cans so cca Ges «=< 9,370 | 94,127 368 |} 3,101 |....... 180 | 19,638 | 2,773 22 Oe: 1, 426 131, 009 
Acceptances of this bank pur- | 
ch or discounted......... 2,098 | 31,135 200 | 305 438 | 10,457 | 2,436 CORT | SI Meine: 2: ee 366 48, 556 
Loans and discounts not classi- } | } 
eee: Be ere ere eee eee | RPE A PEee ee ce Oe SOT GR Wewscnss wleccedess | 1,210 208 8,004 








Total loans and discounts. 463, 623 |2,344,343 181,657 /408, 563 102, 751 |226,939 987,964 [232,813 | 68,628 | 67,879 | 51,506 |291,316 | 5,427,881 
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CONDITION OF PRINCIPAL EUROPEAN BANKS OF ISSUE, 1913-1919. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
[Combined data for issue and banking departments.) 
[From the London Economist and weekly statements of the Bank of England.]} 


{In thousands of dollars.] 

























































































| 
| Dec, 31, Dee. 30, Dee. 29, Dec. 27, | Dee. 26, Dec. 25, | Dec. 31, 
1913. 1914, 1915. |; 1916, 1917, 1918. 1919. 
—_——__—_———- —— | —_ — ———— ae ints! a8 a 
ASSETS 
a eI I en OPE AOE 8 170, 245 338, 191 250,510 | 264,275 283, 899 384, 994 444,516 
Crm J securities: | 
EN eee ee ee 89, 787 89; 787 89, 787 | 89, 787 89, 787 89, 787 89, 787 
Held by department SH) SSR Se Reh. 64, 233 72,061 159,816 | 278,304 283,732 | 346,037 450, 000 
Other securities........... SEMANAS Fe ETE TNE: 253, 729 516, 998 545,416 | 518, 094 461, 776 448, 399 519, 635 
dbdas-iav> SOMME erauriiks oes sudocns tea uwkcale 577,994 | 1,017,037 | 1,045,529 | 1,150,460 | 1,119,194 | 1,269,217| 1,503,938 
LIABILITIES eC | pooe 
NIL i 5s idk daa ads << Reb in sn kde de 70, 822 70, 822 70, 822 | | 70,822 | 70,822 70, 822 70, 822 
IRL 35, Ahi i Gk lho b Wis ob wo CRRsaE ss ulna 15, 827 15,978 16,118 16,111 16,065 15,850 15,923 
Public deposits.......... 6 RPG RN Reape ihe RAS is 49,913 131,067 | 241,755 | 253, 624 204,439 | 115,059 93, 500 
ccc cot cia silei dbacdeaniacdaEnesece 297, 280 623, 182 544,914 | 616,715 604, 232 725, 287 879, 075 
Seven-day and other bills.................-...--..-.-..0-. 66 116 87 | 107 50 50 63 
Notes in circulation................. hace.n'ele Bipeherets F395 2 144, 086 175, 872 171, 833 193, 081 223,586 | 342,149 444,555 
eo eg ee a wee 577,994 | 1,017,037 | 1,045,529 1,150,460 | 1,119,194 | 1,269,217] 1,503,938 
Ratio of metallic reserve to deposit and note liabilities 
combined—per cent ............-cccce-snenereoecececees 34.65 36.35 26.13 | 24.85 | 27.50 82.55 31.36 
BANK OF FRANCE. 
{From weekly statements of the Bank of France.} 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
Dec, 26, Dev. | Dec. 30, | Dec, 28, Dec, 27, | Dee, 26, Dec. 26, 
1913. i914. | 1915. 1916 1917 | 1918. 1919, 
ASSETS | } 
Ct cl euassscececssescxete es cong apeCn a SRE RAS 678, 857 799, 359 967,950 | 652, 885 639, 682 664,009 694, 847 
Other metallic reserve........... reine esses seeee nae ee Bak a. 123, 532 67, 750 | 67, 953 | 56,910 47,798 61, 441 51,731 
i ME ORO, 6. on.c5 ose ecncecesere ole a iabale art 802,389 867,109 | 1,035,903 | 709, 795 687, 480 725, 450 746, 578 
il a a Nl AEG AD Aa cr, We > = << SI WR tN UR a Se | 326, 766 393, 162 393, 162 381, 808 
Foreign credits.................-....- es Secs ashchigen Camak nares eal 203,962 | 159,380 150, 231 450, 939 250, 247 
Government securities: | oa 
errr ere 57,900 57,900 | 57,900 | 57,900 57,900 57,900 57,900 
Advances to the Government since outbreak of war..... ............ 694,800 965,000 | 1,428,200} 2,412,500 | 3,309,950 4,921,500 
Treasury bills discounted (advances to foreign Gov- et gh 
ST nies chenanmhiine tees 96nebo~sss4s06000 ROTA Ree poen|sarsexeeicnes 121, 590 347, 400 621, 460 680,518 724,715 
Other Government securities.........>.. AER Shahin Baas hee 21, 882 21,742 21, 805 21,757 21,792 
Loans and discounts............... REET we.e| 294,607 41,165 | 82,859 119,599 176,009 203, 101 248, 268 
I III oo ov 0.050 c6 cn cb0ceesenss'sse0nlsaceeinahanee 702,040 | 354, 002 258, 395 221,395 198, 513 120, 903 
Advances on bullion, specie, securities, etc............... 149, 074 2 150, 686 222,320 254, 326 236, 386 234° 633 282,616 
oo asia, ceaneustneunede+sie tM Si (YARD Reaainppss 9, 702 8, 895 8, 935 8, 960 9,121 
one Gntngahdinesntas trent vain s + des aime | 70,104 97,024 121,111 299, 202 371,942 
PR soe ards cune serch ws aCek xadhs 1 397, 033 | | nas caueneue | (3,145, 224 3,789,422 | 5,108,374 | 6,584,085 8, 137,390 
LIABILITIES yoy | we ms 
li 2 asco a enon o<n2>------ | 35, 228 35,2 35,223 | 35, 228 35, 223 35, 223 
Surplus, ——" special reserves ............. joseteees -oee] &, 292 | 8, 292 | 8, 292 8, 202 8, 204 
 oeeshnchcesiessssneccdcccancnceseesseccd, a Easheneuuenasl 4,211 | 4,853 | 4,985 : 973 1,003 
Government deposits... .. ES Je Seon atees 4 Ets. 848 | 34,075 | 33,562 | 2,897 | 48, 609 21,555 14, 764 
Other deposits............ : a, 515, 687 407,970 | 436,223 | 562,352 | 456,676 _ 803, 530 
Bank notes in circulation 1,927,306 | 2,568,801 | 3,219,012) 4,311,002 | 5,838,172 | 7,193,986 
I Sad oo smear euslteme eon | eens | 87,165 82,922 137,911 223, 194 280, 590 
RE eee Ce FS ee: | 3,145,224 | 3,780,422 5,108,374 | 6,584,685 | 8, 137,390 
Ratio of metallic reserve to deposit and note liabilities | 
combined—per Cont .. ........- cece ccccccccccesscces 62.10 35.00 34.36 | 19.37 13.95 11.48 | 9.55 








1 No data available as at end of 1914. Incomplete data for Dec, 10, 1914 taken from the report of the minister of finance. 
2 Advances on securities only. 
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Condition of principal European banks of issue, 1913-1919—Continued. 
GERMAN REICHSBANK. 
[From the Deutscher Reichsanzeiger and the Deutscher Oekonomist.} 
[In thousands of dollars.1] 
= e , : wee 
| Dec.31, | Dec.31, | Dec.31, | Dee. 31 Dec. 31, Dec. 31 Dee. 31 
| 1913. 194.” | 1915. 1916 1917. 1918 1919. 
. | — ——— 
ASSETS 
peaks sain tp enenesh iis xr+s 05 4imeain-nskoutalien ay sea 278,453 | 498,089 581,954 509,873 572,768 + =—-538, 808 259, 519 
Other MAGROTTND TOPE VR 6 ooo os once vcccescencsdasatwesauewen 65, 886 8,774 | 7,633 3, 884 43,161 4,764 4, 
Pete IE CII os ooo oe senannpce «es anne exes 344,339 506,863 | 589,587 608, 757 615,929 543, 572 | 264, 407 
i= ne and Loan Bank certificates oa = 306, 4 100, = 312, oo 1, ~~ rae 
0! SING <4 kiehivedernteecouehvene: 4 
Bills, checks, and discounted treasury bills. . 354, 798 936,903 | 1,381,189 2,287,124 | 3,473,873 | 6,530,491 9,943,548 
Advances on collateral.............---...-- 22, 485 | 5, 443 3,079 2,322 1,217 1,429 | 2,368 
IEE S Pei accsh anes <aa<csdanun ds casdassoaartowse 96, 012 | 8, 086 12, 227 19,932 21, 220 37, 159 39, 061 
I cn. <5 oh derdes det miliensa ocean 53,582| 51,173 | . 64,791; 186,622| 497,752 569,060 585,876 
NN bs deed cocci niko 2. a nates sada <a eee ed 885, 250 1,717,982 | 2,358,130 3,200,546 | 4,923,071 8,937,025 13,461,947 
LIABILITIES r Se ie 
Capital le alle ca ain heptane bean ge , 840 42, 840 ’ 42, 840 42, 840 42, 876 42, 876 
il say ceed ao snc'e se nbibancee'se dessin meals 16, 671 17, 726 19,171 20,342 21, 453 22, 629 23, 700 
Noe EES EEO ES eel 617,240 1,200,924 1,646,465 | 1,917,007 | 2,729,324 5,285,182 8,503,452 
Other liabilities payable FREES IIE AEE 188, 763 "418, 144 —Cs«S61, 1,086,281 | 1,915,993 | 3,291,924 4,066,517 
ns oa etna Greedns ane cess ccakatnquyeeneas 19, 736 38,348 88, 134, 076 213, 461 294, 414 | 825, 502 
a ee eens eerie > on = Ee ,250 1,717,982 2,358,130 3,200,546 | 4,923,071 | 8,937,025) 13,461,947 
Ratio of metallic reserve to deposit and note liabilities | 
Combined—per COME......2..cccccccccscccececccccccsceses 42.72 31. 30 26. 70 20.10 13. 25 6.33 2.10 
BANK OF SPAIN. 
{From weekly statements of the Bank of Spain and Espafia Econémica y Financiera.} 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
Dec. 27 Dee. 26, Dee. 31, Dee. 30, 5 | Dee. 28, Dec. 27, 
| = 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916 1917. 1918. 1919. 
al ied 
ASSETS. | | 
BS cs deco a tastte eee oles is ofa 92, 490 110, 446 167,375 241, 423 379, 595 430, 072 472, 041 
Silver . -| 138, 282 136, 455 145,310 143,021 137, 134 123, 986 121, 686 
Sn 6 oa. a vas 00s cscnRawaaneesentice | 230, 772 246, 901 312, 685 384, 444 516,729 554, 008 598, 727 
ag os das uns mtedbion kaaemed 37,374 28,474 19,917 17, 403 17,253 16, 881 12, 819 
Loans, discounts, and advances . 151, 588 154, 820 128, 801 129, 515 141, 166 |, 999 212, 939 
Government securities: | | 
¥ >. | | 
FE 5 ciisc nn snicosvucdausckaeaeacnne 28, 950 , 950 | 950 28, 950 28, 950 28, 950 28, 950 
| _ i  RR RRREI EG IASC TE: 19,300 19,300 | 19,300 19,300 19,300 | 19,300 19, 300 
a rei eR SSE 66, 476 66,476 | 66,476 66, 476 66, 476 | ‘ 66, 484 
Sundry assets .. 18, 844 29,144 31,331 25, 200 16, 591 43, 704 | &, 753 
Bsr 9 ssc vical ADRS ahha ies cesar ee ene 553,304} 574,065 607,460} 671,288} 806,465 | 950,326 | 1, 042. 972 
LIABITITIES ie 
NE eG LA Eo dns rv ane Ver ATS eas 28, 950 28, 950 | 28, 950 28, 950 | 28, 950 | q 28, 950 
I oa nn sd iw cinmngmneyh@ouaauanee 3, 860 | 3, 860 | 4,632 5,018 | 5,018 | 11, 194 11, 580 
Government Sepeatte. VR ae 30, 052 | 21, 855 | 8, 661 8, 656 12,112 | 11, 933 25, 113 
boi osc acicicin sl «sie ca wacngbaluandent’ 92,029| 117,832 137,176 146, 846 185,233 | 225,032 199,770 
Notes in eeaion awe 371,385 | , 258 334 455, 496 537, 088 — 640, 030 744, 266 
Sundry IHabilities........2.... 27,028 22,310 22,707 26,322 | 38, 064 33, 187 33, 
a ia ae 853,304; 574,065 607,460 | 671,288 | 806,465 | 950,326 | 1, 042,972 
Ratio of metallic reserve to deposit and note liabilities | 
I TIE, GIR vain or nin cence cede accuse deccans'esin 6.76 | 47. 57 36. ” 62.92 | 70. 35 63.17 61. & 


1 Figures from 1913 to 1917, inetasive, convened at the rate of $0. 238; oi 1918 and 1919 at : the rate of $0.2 2382. 
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Condition of principal European banks of issue, 1913-1919-—Continued. 
BANK OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
{From annual reports and weckly statements of the Bank of the Netherlands. } 
{In thousands of dollars.] 
| | 
Mar. 31, Mar. 31, | Dec. 31, Dec. 30, | Dec. 29, Dec. 28, Dec. 27, 
4. 1915. 1915. 1916. H 1917. 1918. 1919. 
eR: ae |- 
\SSETS 
RC nn, eee ek 64,246 116, 097 172, 531 236, 216 | 280, 690 | 277, 155 | 256, 204 
Silver...... ee ee oe Ea RE i 3 3, 866 751 2) 491 2, 808 | 2, 825 3, 435 | 2, 453 
LE LOO NEST TLIO LS, 68, 212 116, 848 175, 022 239,024 283,515 280, 590 | 258, 657 
REE lS nw pl ed ne Hi 22,348 28,791 30, 692 26, 807 | 32, 891 97,964 | 67, 883 
an tt ae ig I Pl See OL IS yey. 8 7,657 3 1, 007 3, 225 | 3, 232 3, 590 | 19, 438 
Advanees............. se — ERTS EO A ALES 38,151 81, 503 37,619 34,373 43,194 56, 085 | 100, 547 
Gowermm@ont Securities .. 0... ....ccccc ccc cesccceeseeeee 50 ee bss eaten es heen 1, 499 | 4,921 
atin 5 us crnaly tpele-c-s << dogg ibe coon sb oem {ee 3,619 3,334 3, 588 3,657 3, 649 | 3, 560 | 3,399 
RTE a TET nF ED: ee 3 723 643 643 563 589 712 1,331 
Sundry assets........ eth ARR Eph net en MA ead pane = ‘ 638 3,674 | 9,974 | 28, 577 26, 256 | 35, 821 | 16,344 
Apter eer ates it par ee OR I EA Al, 398 235, 16 164 | 258, 545° 340, 880 393, 326 479, 821 | 472, 520 
(eh SR ee 8, 040 8,040 040 | 8, 040 8,040 8,040 | 8,040 
a eR Ses 2 ET tp EN SS 2,011 2,010 2,010 2,072 2,104 2,042 | 2,010 
Notes in circulation.............. Dice eater area Cease 125, 768 189, 916 231, 976 304, 868 357, 890 | 429,717 | 415, 158 
Ry IEEE WUNSETICACOR on. 2s ewes cqesccccnye nee os 750 695 1,395 1, 508 1, 434 | 824 | 700 
Government anaes BN Petts qe PES OPES REE AL AIP Cp emcee, ratte ges > ob og ener Re rane hia A 
EE ESS aS ee i ee 3,612 33, 282 9, 764 | 21,940 12, 883 35, 568 41,142 
Sundry I Get Ue: ee eee wer: 1, 216 1,221 3,156 | 2 457 2) 208 3, 630 | 5, 470 
sh Lune ot ie kacers ercekie nes enied 141, 398 235, 164 258, 545 340,880 | 393,326 479, 821 | 472, 520 
Ratio of metallic reserve to or and note liabilities | 

52.41 52.18 71. 33 72.80 74.43 60.19 56. 59 


combined—per cent 








